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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 



IN CONGRESS, July 4, 1776 



The unanimous Declaration of the thirteen united States of America 

When in the Course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, and 
to assume, among the Powers of the earth, the separate and equal station 
to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature's God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the 
causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness.—That to 
secure these rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed,— That whenever any Form of 
Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the 
People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying 
its foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Governments long established should 
not be changed for light and transient causes; and accordingly all 
experience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same Object evinces a design to 
reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, 
to throw off such Government, and to provide new Guards for their future 
security— Such has been the patient sufferance of these Colonies; and such 
is now the necessity which constrains them to alter their former Systems 
of Government. The history of the present King of Great Britain is a 
history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute Tyranny over these States. To prove this, 
let Facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most wholesome and necessary 

for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of immediate and 

pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation till his 

Assent should be obtained; and when so suspended, he has utterly 

neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the accommodation of large 

districts of people, unless those people would relinquish the right 

of Representation in the Legislature, a right inestimable to them 

and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, 



uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of their Public 

Records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with 

his measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for opposing with 

manly firmness his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause 

others to be elected; whereby the Legislative Powers, incapable of 

Annihilation, have returned to the People at large for their 

exercise; the State remaining in the mean time exposed to all the 

dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these States; for 

that purpose obstructing the Laws of Naturalization of Foreigners; 

refusing to pass others to encourage their migration hither, and 

raising the conditions of new Appropriations of Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, by refusing his 

Assent to Laws for establishing Judiciary Powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his Will alone, for the tenure of 

their offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent hither swarms of 

Officers to harass our People, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing Armies without the 

Consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the Military independent of and superior 

to the Civil Power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign 

to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his 

Assent to their Acts of pretended legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from Punishment for any 

Murders which they should commit on the Inhabitants of these States: 

For cutting off our Trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our Consent: 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 

For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for pretended offences: 

For abolishing the free System of English Laws in a neighbouring 

Province, establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and 

enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once an example and 

fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into these 

Colonies: 

For taking away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable Laws, and 

altering fundamentally the Forms of our Governments: 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring themselves 

invested with Power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here, by declaring us out of his 

Protection and waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, burnt our towns, and 

destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries 

to compleat the works of death, desolation and tyranny, already 

begun with circumstances of Cruelty & perfidy scarcely paralleled in 



the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy of the Head of a 
civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken Captive on the high 
Seas to bear Arms against their Country, to become the executioners 
of their friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves by their Hands. 
He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has 
endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the 
merciless Indian Savages, whose known rule of warfare, is an 
undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and conditions. 

In every stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for Redress in the 
most humble terms: Our repeated Petitions have been answered only by 
repeated injury. A Prince, whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free People. 

Nor have We been wanting in attention to our Brittish brethren. We have 
warned them from time to time of attempts by their legislature to extend 
an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the 
circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to 
their native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the 
ties of our common kindred to disavow these usurpations, which would 
inevitably interrupt our connections and correspondence. They too have 
been deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which denounces our Separation, and 
hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace 
Friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the Name, and by the Authority 
of the good People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That 
these United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be Free and Independent 
States; that they are Absolved from all Allegiance to the British Crown, 
and that all political connection between them and the State of Great 
Britain, is and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as Free and 
Independent States, they have full Power to levy War, conclude Peace, 
contract Alliances, establish Commerce, and to do all other Acts and 
Things which Independent States may of right do. And for the support of 
this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the Protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes and 
our sacred Honor. 

Button Gwinnett 
Lyman Hall 
George Walton 
William Hooper 
Joseph Hewes 
John Penn 
Edward Rutledge 
Thomas Heyward, Jr. 



Thomas Lunch, Jr. 

Arthur Middleton 

John Hancock 

Samuel Chase 

William Paca 

Thomas Stone 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton 

George Wythe 

Richard Henry Lee 

Thomas Jefferson 

Benjamin Harrison 

Thomas Nelson, Jr. 

Francis Lightfoot Lee 

Carter Braxton 

Robert Morris 

Benjamin Rush 

Benjamin Franklin 

John Morton 

George Clymer 

James Smith 

George Taylor 

James Wilson 

George Ross 

Caesar Rodney 

George Read 

Thomas McKean 

William Floyd 

Philip Livingston 

Francis Lewis 

Lewis Morris 

Richard Stockton 

John Witherspoon 

Francis Hopkinson 

John Hart 

Abraham Clark 

Josiah Bartlett 

William Whipple 

Samuel Adams 

John Adams 

Robert Treat Paine 

Elbridge Gerry 

Stephen Hopkins 

William Ellery 

Roger Sherman 

Samuel Huntington 

William Williams 

Oliver Wolcott 

Matthew Thornton 



LETTER IV.-TO BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, August 13, 1777 

TO DR BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PARIS. 

Virginia, 

August 13, 1777. 

Honorable Sir, 

I forbear to write you news, as the time of Mr. Shore's departure being 
uncertain, it might be old before you receive it, and he can, in person, 
possess you of all we have. With respect to the State of Virginia in 
particular, the people seem to have laid aside the monarchical, and 
taken up the republican government, with as much ease as would have 
attended their throwing off an old and putting on a new suit of clothes. 
Not a single throe has attended this important transformation. A 
half dozen aristocratical gentlemen, agonizing under the loss of 
pre-eminence, have sometimes ventured their sarcasms on our political 
metamorphosis. They have been thought fitter objects of pity than of 
punishment. We are at present in the complete and quiet exercise of well 
organized government, save only that our courts of justice do not open 
till the fall. I think nothing can bring the security of our continent 
and its cause into danger, if we can support the credit of our paper. To 
do that, I apprehend one of two steps must be taken. Either to procure 
free trade by alliance with some naval power able to protect it; or, if 
we find there is no prospect of that, to shut our ports totally to all 
the world, and turn our colonies into manufactories. The former would be 
most eligible, because most conformable to the habits and wishes of 
our people. Were the British Court to return to their senses in time to 
seize the little advantage which still remains within their reach from 
this quarter, I judge that, on acknowledging our absolute independence 
and sovereignty, a commercial treaty beneficial to them, and perhaps 
even a league of mutual offence and defence, might, not seeing the 
expense or consequences of such a measure, be approved by our people, if 
nothing in the mean time, done on your part, should prevent it. But 
they will continue to grasp at their desperate sovereignty, till every 
benefit short of that is for ever out of their reach. I wish my domestic 
situation had rendered it possible for me to join you in the very 
honorable charge confided to you. Residence in a polite Court, society 
of literati of the first order, a just cause and an approving God, will 
add length to a life for which all men pray, and none more than 

Your most obedient 
and humble servant, 

Th: Jefferson. 



Letter 227. ABIGAIL ADAMS. 



8 March, 1778. 



'T is a little more than three weeks since the dearest of friends and 
tenderest of husbands left his solitary partner, and quitted all the 
fond endearments of domestic felicity for the dangers of the sea, 
exposed, perhaps, to the attack of a hostile foe, and, O good Heaven! 
can I add, to the dark assassin, to the secret murderer, and the bloody 
emissary of as cruel a tyrant as God, in his righteous judgments, ever 
suffered to disgrace the throne of Britain. 

I have travelled with you over the wide Atlantic, and could have landed 
you safe, with humble confidence, at your desired haven, and then have 
set myself down to enjoy a negative kind of happiness in the painful 
part which it has pleased Heaven to allot me; but the intelligence with 
regard to that great philosopher, able statesman, and unshaken friend of 
his country, [189] has planted a dagger in my breast, and I feel, with a 
double edge, the weapon that pierced the bosom of a Franklin. 

"For nought avail the virtues of the heart, 
Nor towering genius claims its due reward; 
From Britain's fury, as from death's keen dart, 
No worth can save us, and no fame can guard." 

The more distinguished the person, the greater the inveteracy of these 
foes of human nature. The argument of my friends to alleviate my 
anxiety, by persuading me that this shocking attempt will put you more 
upon your guard and render your person more secure than if it had never 
taken place, is kind in them, and has some weight; but my greatest 
comfort and consolation arise from the belief of a superintending 
Providence, to whom I can with confidence commit you, since not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without his notice. Were it not for this, I 
should be miserable and overwhelmed by my fears and apprehensions. 

Freedom of sentiment, the life and soul of friendship, is in a great 
measure cut off by the danger of miscarriage and the apprehension of 
letters falling into the hands of our enemies. Should this meet with 
that fate, may they blush for their connection with a nation who have 
rendered themselves infamous and abhorred by a long list of crimes, 
which not their high achievements, nor the lustre of former deeds, nor 
the tender appellation of parent, nor the fond connection which once 
subsisted, can ever blot from our remembrance, nor wipe out those 
indelible stains of their cruelty and baseness. They have engraven them 
with a pen of iron on a rock forever. 

To my dear son remember me in the most affectionate terms. I would have 
written to him, but my notice is so short that I have not time. Enjoin 
it upon him never to disgrace his mother, and to behave worthily of his 



father. Tender as maternal affection is, it was swallowed up in what I 
found a stronger, or so intermixed that I felt it not in its full force 
till after he had left me. I console myself with the hopes of his 
reaping advantages, under the careful eye of a tender parent, which it 
was not in my power to bestow upon him. 

There has nothing material taken place in the political world since you 
left us. This letter will go by a vessel for Bilbao, from whence you may 
perhaps get better opportunities of conveyance than from any other 
place. The letter you delivered to the pilot came safe to hand. All the 
little folks are anxious for the safety of their papa and brother, to 
whom they desire to be remembered; to which are added the tenderest 
sentiments of affection, and the fervent prayers for your happiness and 
safety, of your 

PORTIA. 

FOOTNOTES: 

[Footnote 189: A rumor was at this time current that Franklin had been 
assassinated in Paris. It is this which gave rise to the vehement 
emotions visible here.] 



Letter 228. JOHN ADAMS. 



Passy, in France, 12 April, 1778. 

I am so sensible of the difficulty of conveying letters safe to you, 
that I am afraid to write anything more than to tell you that after all 
the fatigues and dangers of my voyage and journey I am here in health. 

The reception I have met in this kingdom has been as friendly, as 
polite, and as respectful as was possible. It is the universal opinion 
of the people here, of all ranks, that a friendship between France and 
America is the interest of both countries, and the late alliance, so 
happily formed, is universally popular; so much so, that I have been 
told by persons of good judgment that the government here would have 
been under a sort of necessity of agreeing to it, even if it had not 
been agreeable to themselves. The delights of France are innumerable. 
The politeness, the elegance, the softness, the delicacy, are extreme. 
In short, stern and haughty republican as I am, I cannot help loving 
these people for their earnest desire and assiduity to please. 

It would be futile to attempt descriptions of this country, especially 
of Paris and Versailles. The public buildings and gardens, the 
paintings, sculpture, architecture, music, etc., of these cities have 



already filled many volumes. The richness, the magnificence and splendor 
are beyond all description. This magnificence is not confined to public 
buildings, such as Churches, hospitals, schools, etc., but extends to 
private houses, to furniture, equipage, dress, and especially to 
entertainments. But what is all this to me? I receive but litde 
pleasure in beholding all these things, because I cannot but consider 
them as bagatelles, introduced by time and luxury in exchange for the 
great qualities and hardy, manly virtues of the human heart. I cannot 
help suspecting that the more elegance, the less virtue, in all times 
and countries. Yet I fear that even my own dear country wants the power 
and opportunity more than the inclination to be elegant, soft, and 
luxurious. 

All the luxury I desire in this world is the company of my dearest 
friend, and my children, and such friends as they delight in, which I 
have sanguine hopes I shall, after a few years, enjoy in peace. I am, 
with inexpressible affection 

Yours, yours, 

JOHN ADAMS. 



TO RICHARD BACHE 

Passy, June 2, 1779. 

—I am very easy about the efforts Messrs. Lee and Izard are using, as 
you tell me, to injure me on that side of the water. I trust in the 
justice of the Congress, that they will listen to no accusations against 
me, that I have not first been acquainted with, and had an opportunity 
of answering. I know those gentlemen have plenty of ill will to me, 
though I have never done to either of them the smallest injury, or given 
the least just cause of offence. But my too great reputation, and the 
general good will this people have for me, and the respect they show me, 
and even the compliments they make me, all grieve those unhappy 
gentlemen; unhappy indeed in their tempers, and in the dark, 
uncomfortable passions of jealousy, anger, suspicion, envy, and malice. 
It is enough for good minds to be affected at other people's 
misfortunes; but they, that are vexed at everybody's good luck, can 
never be happy. I take no other revenge of such enemies, than to let 
them remain in the miserable situation in which their malignant natures 
have placed them, by endeavouring to support an estimable character; and 
thus, by continuing the reputation the world has hitherto indulged me 
with, I shall continue them in their present state of damnation; and I 
am not disposed to reverse my conduct for the alleviation of their 
torments. 

I am surprised to hear, that my grandson, Temple Franklin, being with 
me, should be an objection against me, and that there is a cabal for 
removing him. [96] Methinks it is rather some merit, that I have rescued 
a valuable young man from the danger of being a Tory, and fixed him in 
honest republican Whig principles; as I think, from the integrity of his 
disposition, his industry, his early sagacity, and uncommon abilities 
for business, he may in time become of great service to his country. It 
is enough that I have lost my _son_; would they add my _grandson_? An 
old man of seventy, I undertook a winter voyage at the command of the 
Congress, and for the public service, with no other attendant to take 
care of me. I am continued here in a foreign country, where, if I am 
sick, his filial attention comforts me, and, if I die, I have a child to 
close my eyes and take care of my remains. His dutiful behaviour towards 
me, and his diligence and fidelity in business, are both pleasing and 
useful to me. His conduct, as my private secretary, has been 
unexceptionable, and I am confident the Congress will never think of 
separating us. 

I have had a great deal of pleasure in Ben too. [97] He is a good, honest 
lad, and will make, I think, a valuable man. He had made as much 
proficiency in his learning, as the boarding school he was at could well 
afford him; and, after some consideration where to find a better for 
him, I at length fixed on sending him to Geneva. I had a good 
opportunity by a gentleman of that city; who had a place for him in his 
chaise, and has a son about the same age at the same school. He promised 



to take care of him, and enclosed I send you the letters I have since 
received relating to him and from him. He went very cheerfully, and I 
understand is very happy. I miss his company on Sundays at dinner. But, 
if I live, and I can find a little leisure, I shall make the journey 
next spring to see him, and to see at the same time _the old thirteen 
United States_ of Switzerland. 

Thanks be to God, I continue well and hearty. Undoubtedly I grow older, 
but I think the last ten years have made no great difference. I have 
sometimes the gout, but they say that is not so much a disease as a 
remedy. God bless you. I am your affectionate father, 

B. FRANKLIN. 




NEGROES AS SOLDIERS. 

(by George W. Williams) 
1775-1783. 

THE NEGRO AS A SOLDIER. -BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. -GALLANTRY 
OF NEGRO SOLDIERS.-PETER SALEM, THE INTREPID BLACK 
SOLDIER.-BUNKER-HILL MONUMENT-THE NEGRO SALEM POOR 
DISTINGUISHES HIMSELF BY DEEDS OF DESPERATE VALOR-CAPTURE 
OF GEN. LEE.-CAPTURE OF GEN. PRESCOTT -BATTLE OF RHODE 
ISLAND-COL. GREENE COMMANDS A NEGRO REGIMENT-MURDER OF 
COL. GREENE IN 1781. -THE VALOR OF THE NEGRO SOLDIERS. 



As soldiers the Negroes went far beyond the most liberal expectations 
of their stanchest friends. Associated with white men, many of whom 
were superior gentlemen, and nearly all of whom were brave and 
enthusiastic, the Negro soldiers of the American army became worthy of 
the cause they fought to sustain. Col. Alexander Hamilton had said, 
"_their natural faculties are as good as ours_;" and the assertion was 
supported by their splendid behavior on all the battle-fields of the 
Revolution. Endowed by nature with a poetic element, faithful to 
trusts, abiding in friendships, bound by the golden threads of 
attachment to places and persons, enthusiastic in personal endeavor, 
sentimental and chivalric, they made hardy and intrepid soldiers. The 
daring, boisterous enthusiasm with which they sprang to arms disarmed 
racial prejudice of its sting, and made friends of foes. 

Their cheerfulness in camp, their celerity in the performance of 
fatigue-duty, their patient endurance of heat and cold, hunger and 
thirst, and their bold efficiency in battie, made them welcome 
companions everywhere they went. The officers who frowned at their 
presence in the army at first, early learned, from experience, that 
they were the equals of any troops in the army for severe service in 
camp, and excellent fighting in the field. 

The batde of Bunker Hill was one of the earliest and most important 
of the Revolution. Negro soldiers were in the action of the 17th of 
June, 1775, and nobly did their duty. Speaking of this engagement, 
Bancroft says,— 

"Nor should history forget to record that, as in the army at 
Cambridge, so also in this gallant band, the free negroes of 
the colony had their representatives." [578] 

Two Negro soldiers especially distinguished themselves, and rendered 
the cause of the colonists great service. Major Pitcairn was a gallant 
officer of the British marines. He led the charge against the redoubt, 
crying exultingly, "The day is ours!" His sudden appearance and his 
commanding air at first startled the men immediately before him. They 
neither answered nor fired, probably not being exactly certain what 



was next to be done. At this critical moment, a Negro soldier stepped 
forward, and, aiming his musket directly at the major's bosom, blew 
him through. [579] Who was this intrepid black soldier, who at a 
critical moment stepped to the front, and with certain aim brought 
down the incarnate enemy of the colonists? What was his name, and 
whence came he to battle? His name was Peter Salem, a private in Col 
Nixon's regiment of the Continental Army. 

"He was born in Framingham [Massachusetts], and was held as 
a slave, probably until he joined the army: whereby, if not 
before, he became free. ... Peter served faithfully as a 
soldier, during the war." [580] 

Perhaps Salem was then a slave: probably he thought of the chains and 
stripes from whence he had come, of the liberty to be purchased in the 
ordeals of war, and felt it his duty to show himself worthy of his 
position as an American soldier. He proved that his shots were as 
effective as those of a white soldier, and that he was not wanting in 
any of the elements that go to make up the valiant soldier. 
Significant indeed that a Negro was the first to open the hostilities 
between Great Britain and the colonies,— the first to pour out his 
blood as a precious libation on the altar of a people's rights; and 
that here, at Bunker Hill, when the crimson and fiery fide of battle 
seemed to be running hard against the small band of colonists, a Negro 
soldier's steady musket brought down the haughty form of the 
arch-rebel, and turned victory to the weak! England had loaded the 
African with chains, and doomed him to perpetual bondage in the 
North-American colonies; and when she came to forge political chains, 
in the flames of fratricidal war, for an English-speaking people, the 
Negro, whom she had grievously wronged, was first to meet her 
soldiers, and welcome them to a hospitable grave. 

Bunker-hill Monument has a charm for loyal Americans; and the Negro, 
too, may gaze upon its enduring magnificence. It commemorates the 
deeds, not of any particular soldier, but all who stood true to the 
principles of equal rights and free government on that memorable "17th 
of June." 

"No name adorns the shaft; but ages hence, though our 
alphabets may become as obscure as those which cover the 
monuments, of Nineveh and Babylon, its uninscribed surface 
(on which monarchs might be proud to engrave their tides) 
will perpetuate the memory of the 1 7th of June. It is the 
monument of the day, of the event, of the battle of Bunker 
Hill; of all the brave men who shared its perils,— alike of 
Prescott and Putnam and Warren, the chiefs of the day, and 
the colored man, Salem, who is reported to have shot the 
gallant Pitcairn, as he mounted the parapet. Cold as the 
clods on which it rests, still as the silent heavens to 
which it soars, it is yet vocal, eloquent, in their 



undivided praise." [581] 

The other Negro soldier who won for himself rare fame and 
distinguished consideration in the action at Bunker Hill was Salem 
Poor. Delighted with his noble bearing, his superior officers could 
not refrain from calling the attention of the civil authorities to the 
facts that came under their personal observation. The petition that 
set forth his worth as a brave soldier is still preserved in the 
manuscript archives of Massachusetts:— 

"_To the Honorable General Court of the Massachusetts Bay_. 

"The subscribers beg leave to report to your Honorable House 
(which we do in justice to the character of so brave a man), 
that, under our own observation, we declare that a negro man 
called Salem Poor, of Col. Frye's regiment, Capt. Ames' 
company, in the late battle at Charlestown, behaved like an 
experienced officer, as well as an excellent soldier. To set 
forth particulars of his conduct would be tedious. We would 
only beg leave to say, in the person of this said negro 
centres a brave and gallant soldier. The reward due to so 
great and distinguished a character, we submit to the 
Congress. 

JONA. BREWER, Col. | ELIPHALET BODWELL, Sgt. 
THOMAS NIXON, Lt.-Col. | JOSIAH FOSTER, Lieut. 
WM. PRESCOTT, Col. | EBENR. VARNUM, 2d Lieut. 
EPHm. COREY, Lieut. | WM. HUDSON BALLARD, Cpt. 
JOSEPH BAKER, Lieut. | WILLIAM SMITH, Cap. 
JOSHUA ROW, Lieut. | JOHN MORTON, Sergt.f?] 
JONAS RICHARDSON, Capt. | Lieut. RICHARD WELSH. 

"CAMBRIDGE, Dec. 5, 1775. 

"In Council, Dec. 21, 1775. —Read, and sent down. 

"PEREZ MORTON, _Dep'y Sec'y-_"[582] 

How many other Negro soldiers behaved with cool and determined valor 
at Bunker Hill, it is not possible to know. But many were there; they 
did their duty as faithful men, and their achievements are the 
heritage of the free of all colors under our one flag Col. Trumbull, 
an artist as well as a soldier, who was stationed at Roxbury, 
witnessed the engagement from that elevation. Inspired by the scene, 
when it was yet fresh in his mind, he painted the historic picture of 
the battle in 1786. He represents several Negroes in good view, while 
conspicuous in the foreground is the redoubtable Peter Salem. Some 
subsequent artists— mere copyists— have sought to consign this black 
hero to oblivion, but 'tis vain. Although the monument at Bunker Hill 
"does not bear his name, the pencil of the artist has portrayed the 



scene, the pen of the impartial historian has recorded his 
achievement, and the voice of the eloquent orator has resounded his 
valor." 

Major Samuel Lawrence "at one time commanded a company whose rank and 
file were all Negroes, of whose courage, military discipline, and 
fidelity he always spoke with respect. On one occasion, being out 
reconnoitring with this company, he got so far in advance of his 
command, that he was surrounded, and on the point of being made 
prisoner by the enemy. The men, soon discovering his peril, rushed to 
his rescue, and fought with the most determined bravery till that 
rescue was effectually secured. He never forgot this circumstance, and 
ever after took especial pains to show kindness and hospitality to any 
individual of the colored race who came near his dwelling." [583] 

Gen. Lee, of the American army, was captured by Col. Harcourt of the 
British army. It was regarded as a very distressing event; and 
preparations were made to capture a British officer of the same rank, 
so an exchange could be effected. Col. Barton of the Rhode-Island 
militia, a brave and cautious officer, was charged with the capture of 
Major-Gen. Prescott, commanding the royal army at Newport. On the 
night of the 9th of July, 1777, Col. Barton, with forty men, in two 
boats with muffled oars, evaded the enemy's boats, and, being taken 
for the sentries at Prescott's head-quarters, effected that officer's 
capture—a Negro taking him. The exploit was bold and successful. 

"They landed about five miles from Newport, and 
three-quarters of a mile from the house, which they 
approached cautiously, avoiding the main guard, which was 
at some distance. _The Colonel went foremost, with a stout, 
active negro close behind him, and another at a small 
distance; the rest followed so as to be near, but not seen_. 

"A single sentinel at the door saw and hailed the Colonel; 
he answered by exclaiming against, and inquiring for, rebel 
prisoners, but kept slowly advancing. The sentinel again 
challenged him, and required the countersign. He said he had 
not the countersign, but amused the sentry by talking about 
rebel prisoners, and still advancing till he came within 
reach of the bayonet, which, he presenting, the Colonel 
suddenly struck aside and seized him. He was immediately 
secured, and ordered to be silent, on pain of instant death. 
_Meanwhile, the rest of the men surrounding the house, the 
negro, with his head, at the second stroke forced a passage 
into it, and then into the landlord's apartment. The 
landlord at first refused to give the necessary 
intelligence; but, on the prospect of present death he 
pointed to the General's chamber, which being instantly 
opened by the negro's head, the Colonel calling the General 
by name, told him he was a prisoner_."[584] 



Another account was published by a surgeon of the army, and is given 
here:— 

"_Albany_, Aug 3, 1777.— The pleasing information is 
received here that Lieut.-Col. Barton, of the Rhode-Island 
militia, planned a bold exploit for the purpose of 
surprising and taking Major-Gen. Prescott, the commanding 
officer of the royal army at Newport. Taking with him, in 
the night, about forty men, in two boats, with oars muffled, 
he had the address to elude the vigilance of the 
ships-of-war and guard-boats: and, having arrived 
undiscovered at the quarters of Gen. Prescott, they were 
taken for the sentinels; and the general was not alarmed 
till his captors were at the door of his lodging-chamber, 
which was fast closed. _A negro man, named Prince, instantly 
thrust his beede head through the panel door; and seized 
his victim while in bed...._ This event is extremely 
honorable to the enterprising spirit of Col. Barton, and is 
considered as ample retaliation for the capture of Gen. Lee 
by Col. Harcourt. The event occasions great joy and 
exultation, as it puts in our possession an officer of equal 
rank with Gen. Lee, by which means an exchange may be 
obtained. Congress resolved that an elegant sword should be 
presented to Col. Barton for his brave exploit." [585] 

Col. Barton evidently entertained great respect for the valor and 
trustworthiness of the Negro soldier whom he made the chief actor in a 
most hazardous undertaking. It was the post of honor; and the Negro 
soldier Prince discharged the duty assigned him in a manner that was 
entirely satisfactory to his superior officer, and crowned as one of 
the most daring and brilliant _coups d'etat_ of the American 
Revolution. 

The battle of Rhode Island, fought on the 29th of August, 1778, was 
one of the severest of the Revolution. Newport was laid under siege by 
the British. Their ships-of-war moved up the bay on the morning of the 
action, and opened a galling fire upon the exposed right flank of the 
American army; while the Hessian columns, stretching across a chain of 
the "highland," attempted to turn Gen. Greene's flank, and storm the 
advanced redoubt. The heavy cannonading that had continued since nine 
in the morning was now accompanied by heavy skirmishing; and the 
action began to be general all along the lines. The American army was 
disposed in three lines of battle; the first extended in front of 
their earthworks on Butt's Hill, the second in rear of the hill, and 
the third as reserve a half-mile in the rear of the advance line. At 
ten o'clock the battle was at white heat. The British vessels kept up 
a fire that greatly annoyed the Americans, but imparted courage to the 
Hessians and British infantry. At length the foot columns massed, and 
swept down the slopes of Anthony's Hill with the impetuosity of a 



whirlwind. But the American columns received them with the intrepidity 
and coolness of veterans. The loss of the enemy was fearful. 

"Sixty were found dead in one spot. At another, thirty 
Hessians were buried in one grave. Major-Gen. Greene 
commanded on the right. Of the four brigades under his 
immediate command, Varnum's, Glover's, Cornell's and 
Greene's, all suffered severely, but Gen. Varnum's perhaps 
the most. A third time the enemy, with desperate courage and 
increased strength, attempted to assail the redoubt, and 
would have carried it but for the timely aid of two 
continental battalions despatched by Sullivan to support his 
almost exhausted troops. It was in repelling these furious 
onsets, that the newly raised black regiment, under Col. 
Greene, distinguished itself by deeds of desperate valor. 
Posted behind a thicket in the valley, they three times 
drove back the Hessians who charged repeatedly down the hill 
to dislodge them; and so determined were the enemy in these 
successive charges, that the day after the batde the 
Hessian colonel, upon whom this duty had devolved, applied 
to exchange his command and go to New York, because he dared 
not lead his regiment again to battle, lest his men should 
shoot him for having caused them so much loss." [586] 

A few years later the Marquis de Chastellux, writing of this regiment, 
said,— 

"The 5th [of January, 1781] I did not set out till eleven, 
although I had thirty miles' journey to Lebanon. At the 
passage to the ferry, I met with a detachment of the 
Rhode-Island regiment, the same corps we had with us all 
the last summer, but they have since been recruited and 
clothed. The greatest part of them are negroes or mulattoes; 
but they are strong, robust men, and those I have seen had a 
very good appearance.'" [587] 

On the 14th of May, 1781, the gallant Col. Greene was surprised and 
murdered at Point's Bridge, New York, but it was not effected until 
his brave black soldiers had been cut to pieces in defending their 
leader. It was one of the most touching and beautiful incidents of the 
war, and illustrates the self-sacrificing devotion of Negro soldiers 
to the cause of American liberty. 

At a meeting of the Congregational and Presbyterian Anti-Slavery 
Society, at Francestown, N.H., the Rev. Dr. Harris, himself a 
Revolutionary soldier, spoke thus complimentarily of the Rhode-Island 
Negro regiment:— 

"Yes, a regiment of _negroes_, fighting for _our_ liberty 
and independence,— not a white man among them but the 



officers,— stationed in this same dangerous and responsible 
position. Had they been unfaithful, or driven away before 
the enemy, all would have been lost. _Three times in 
succession_ were they attacked, with most desperate valor 
and fury, by well disciplined and veteran troops, and _three 
times_ did they successfully repel the assault, and thus 
preserve our army from capture. They fought through the war. 
They were brave, hardy troops. They helped to gain our 
liberty and independence." 

From the opening to the closing scene of the Revolutionary War; from 
the death of Pitcairn to the surrender of Cornwallis; on many fields 
of strife and triumph, of splendid valor and republican glory; from 
the hazy dawn of unequal and uncertain conflict, to the bright morn of 
profound peace; through and out of the fires of a great war that gave 
birth to a new, a grand republic,— the Negro soldier fought his way to 
undimmed glory, and made for himself a magnificent record in the 
annals of American history. Those annals have long since been 
committed to the jealous care of the loyal citizens of the Republic 
black men fought so heroically to snatch from the iron clutches of 
Britain. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 1787 



We the people of the United States, in Order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our Posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America. 



Article 1 

Section 1 . All legislative Powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

Section 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed of Members 
chosen every second Year by the People of the several States, 
and the electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

No Person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained to the 
Age of twenty five Years, and been seven Years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an Inhabitant of that State in which 
he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct Taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States which may be included within this Union, 
according to their respective Numbers, which shall be determined 
by adding to the whole number of free Persons, including those 
bound to Service for a Term of Years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 
three fifths of all other Persons. The actual Enumeration shall be made 
within three Years after the first Meeting of the Congress of the 
United States, and within every subsequent Term of ten Years, 
in such Manner as they shall by r law Direct. The number of 
Representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty Thousand, 
but each State shall have at least one Representative; 
and until such enumeration shall be made, the State of New Hampshire 
shall be entitled to chuse three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations one, Connecticut five, New York six, 
New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, 
Virginia ten, North Carolina five, South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the Representation from any State, the Executive 
Authority thereof shall issue Writs of Election to fill such Vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall chuse their Speaker and other Officers; 
and shall have the sole Power of Impeachment. 



Section 3. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, chosen by the legislature thereof, 
for six Years; and each Senator shall have one Vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in Consequence of the first Election, 
they shall be divided as equally as may be into three Classes. The Seats of 
the Senators of the first Class shall be vacated at the expiration of the 
second Year, of the second Class at the expiration of the fourth Year, 
and of the third Class at the expiration of the sixth Year, so that one third 
may be chosen every second Year; and if vacancies happen by Resignation, 
or otherwise, during the recess of the Legislature of any State, 
the Executive thereof may make temporary Appointments until the 
next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill such Vacancies. 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the Age of 
thirty Years, and been nine Years a Citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an Inhabitant of that State 
for which he shall be chosen. 

The Vice-President of the United States shall be President of the Senate, 
but shall have no Vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other Officers, and also a President 
pro tempore, in the Absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall 
exercise the Office of President of the United States. 

The Senate shall have the sole Power to try all Impeachments. 
When sitting for that Purpose, they shall be on Oath or Affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice 
shall preside: And no Person shall be convicted without the Concurrence 
of two thirds of the Members present. 

Judgment in cases of Impeachment shall not extend further than to removal 
from Office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any Office of honor, 
Trust or Profit under the United States: but the Party convicted shall 
nevertheless be liable and subject to Indictment, Trial, Judgment and 
Punishment, according to Law. 

Section 4. The Times, Places and Manner of holding Elections for Senators and 
Representatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time by Law make or alter such Regulations, 
except as to the Places of chusing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every Year, 
and such Meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, 
unless they shall by law appoint a different Day. 



Section 5. Each House shall be the Judge of the Elections, 

Returns and Qualifications of its own Members, and a 

Majority of each shall constitute a Quorum to do Business; 

but a smaller Number may adjourn from day to day, 

and may be authorized to compel the Attendance of absent Members, 

in such Manner, and under such Penalties as each House may provide. 

Each house may determine the Rules of its Proceedings, 
punish its Members for disorderly Behavior, and, with the 
Concurrence of two-thirds, expel a Member. 

Each house shall keep a Journal of its Proceedings, 
and from time to time publish the same, excepting such Parts as may 
in their Judgment require Secrecy; and the Yeas and Nays of the 
Members of either House on any question shall, at the Desire of 
one fifth of those Present, be entered on the Journal. 

Neither House, during the Session of Congress, shall, without the 
Consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to 
any other Place than that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

Section 6. The Senators and Representatives shall receive a Compensation 
for their Services, to be ascertained by Law, and paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States. They shall in all Cases, except Treason, Felony and 
Breach of the Peace, be privileged from Arrest during their Attendance 
at the Session of their respective Houses, and in going to and returning 
from the same; and for any Speech or Debate in either House, 
they shall not be questioned in any other Place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the Time for which he was elected, 
be appointed to any civil Office under the authority of the United States, 
which shall have been created, or the Emoluments whereof shall have been 
increased during such time; and no Person holding any Office under the 
United States, shall be a Member of either House during his Continuance 
in Office. 

Section 7. All Bills for raising Revenue shall originate in the 

House of Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with 

Amendments as on other Bills. 

Every Bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and 

the Senate, shall, before it become a Law, be presented to the 

President of the United States; If he approve he shall sign it, 

but if not he shall return it, with his Objections to that House 

in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the Objections 

at large on their Journal, and proceed to reconsider it. 

If after such Reconsideration two thirds of that house 

shall agree to pass the Bill, it shall be sent, 

together with the Objections, to the other House, by which 

it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two thirds 



of that House, it shall become a law. But in all such Cases 

the Votes of both Houses shall be determined by Yeas and Nays, 

and the Names of the Persons voting for and against the Bill shall be 

entered on the Journal of each House respectively. If any Bill 

shall not be returned by the President within ten Days (Sundays excepted) 

after it shall have been presented to him, the Same shall be a Law, 

in like Manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their 

Adjournment prevent its Return, in which case it shall not be a Law. 

Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which the Concurrence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a question 
of Adjournment) shall be presented to the President of the United States; 
and before the Same shall take Effect, shall be approved by him, 
or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two thirds of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, according to the Rules 
and Limitations prescribed in the Case of a Bill. 

Section 8. The Congress shall have Power to lay and collect Taxes, Duties, 
Imposts and Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for the common Defence 
and general Welfare of the United States; but all Duties, Imposts and Excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States; 

To borrow Money on the credit of the United States; 

To regulate Commerce with foreign Nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian Tribes; 

To establish an uniform Rule of Naturalization, and uniform Laws 
on the subject of Bankruptcies throughout the United States; 

To coin Money, regulate the Value thereof, and of foreign Coin, 
and fix the Standard of Weights and Measures; 

To provide for the Punishment of counterfeiting the Securities 
and current Coin of the United States; 

To establish Post Offices and Post Roads; 

To promote the Progress of Science and useful Arts, by securing 
for limited Times to Authors and Inventors the exclusive Right 
to their respective Writings and Discoveries; 

To constitute Tribunals inferior to the supreme Court; 

To define and punish Piracies and Felonies committed on the high Seas, 
and Offenses against the Law of Nations; 

To declare War, grant Letters of Marque and Reprisal, 
and make Rules concerning Captures on Land and Water; 



To raise and support Armies, but no Appropriation of Money to that Use 
shall be for a longer term than two Years; 

To provide and maintain a Navy; 

To make Rules for the Government and Regulation of the land and naval Forces; 

To provide for calling forth the Militia to execute the Laws of the Union, 
suppress Insurrections and repel Invasions; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining, the Militia, and for 
governing such Part of them as may be employed in the Service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively, the Appointment 
of the Officers, and the Authority of training the militia according 
to the discipline prescribed by Congress; 

To exercise exclusive Legislation in all Cases whatsoever, 
over such District (not exceeding ten Miles square) as may, 
by Cession of particular States, and the Acceptance of Congress, 
become the Seat of the Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like Authority over all Places purchased by the Consent 
of the Legislature of the State in which the Same shall be, 
for the Erection of Forts, Magazines, Arsenals, Dockyards, 
and other needful Buildings;— And 

To make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into Execution the foregoing Powers, and all other Powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of the United States, 
or in any Department or Officer thereof. 

Section 9. The Migration or Importation of such Persons as any 
of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not 
be prohibited by the Congress prior to the Year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight, but a Tax or Duty may be imposed on such Importation, 
not exceeding ten dollars for each Person. 

The Privilege of the Writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
when in Cases of Rebellion or Invasion the public Safety may require it. 

No Bill of Attainder or ex post facto Law shall be passed. 

No Capitation, or other direct, Tax shall be laid, unless in Proportion 
to the Census or Enumeration herein before directed to be taken. 

No Tax or Duty shall be laid on Articles exported from any State. 

No Preference shall be given by any Regulation of Commerce or Revenue 
to the Ports of one State over those of another: nor shall Vessels bound to, 
or from, one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay Duties in another. 



No Money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in Consequence 
of Appropriations made by Law; and a regular Statement and Account 
of the Receipts and Expenditures of all public Money shall be 
published from time to time. 

No Tide of Nobility shall be granted by the United States; 

and no Person holding any Office of Profit or Trust under them, shall, 

without the Consent of the Congress, accept of any present, Emolument, 

Office, or Title, of any kind whatever, from any King, Prince, 

or foreign State. 

Section 10. No State shall enter into any Treaty, Alliance, or 

Confederation; grant Letters of Marque and Reprisal; coin Money; 

emit Bills of Credit; make any Thing but gold and silver Coin a Tender 

in Payment of Debts; pass any Bill of Attainder, ex post facto Law, 

or Law impairing the Obligation of Contracts, or grant any Title of Nobility. 

No State shall, without the Consent of the Congress, lay any Imposts or Duties 

on Imports or Exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for executing 

it's inspection Laws: and the net Produce of all Duties and Imposts, 

laid by any State on Imports or Exports, shall be for the Use of the Treasury 

of the United States; and all such Laws shall be subject to the Revision 

and Controul of the Congress. 



No State shall, without the Consent of Congress, lay any Duty of 
Tonnage, keep Troops, or Ships of War in time of Peace, enter into any 
Agreement or Compact with another State, or with a foreign Power, or 
engage in War, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent Danger 
as will not admit of delay. 

ARTICLE 2 

Section 1 . The executive Power shall be vested in a President 
of the United States of America. He shall hold his Office during 
the Term of four Years, and, together with the Vice President 
chosen for the same Term, be elected, as follows: 

Each State shall appoint, in such Manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, 
a Number of Electors, equal to the whole Number of Senators and Representatives 
to which the State may be entitled in the Congress: but no Senator or 
Representative, or Person holding an Office of Trust or Profit under 
the United States, shall be appointed an Elector. 

The Electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by Ballot 
for two Persons, of whom one at least shall not be an Inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves. And they shall make a List of 
all the Persons voted for, and of the Number of Votes for each; 
which List they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to 
the Seat of the Government of the United States, directed to the 



President of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, 

in the Presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 

open all the Certificates, and the Votes shall then be counted. 

The Person having the greatest Number of Votes shall be the President, 

if such Number be a Majority of the whole Number of Electors appointed; 

and if there be more than one who have such Majority, and have an equal 

Number of votes, then the House of Representatives shall immediately 

chuse by Ballot one of them for President; and if no Person have 

a Majority, then from the five highest on the List the said House 

shall in like Manner chuse the President. But in chusing the President, 

the Votes shall be taken by States, the Representation from each State 

having one Vote; a Quorum for this Purpose shall consist of a Member 

or Members from two thirds of the States, and a Majority of all the 

States shall be necessary to a Choice. In every Case, after the Choice 

of the President, the Person having the greatest Number of Votes of 

the Electors shall be the Vice President. But if there should remain 

two or more who have equal Votes, the Senate shall chuse from them 

by Ballot the Vice President. 

The Congress may determine the Time of chusing the Electors, 
and the Day on which they shall give their Votes; which Day 
shall be the same throughout the United States. 

No Person except a natural born Citizen, or a Citizen of the United States, 
at the time of the Adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the Office of President; neither shall any Person be eligible to that 
Office who shall not have attained to the Age of thirty five Years, 
and been fourteen Years a Resident within the United States. 

In Case of the Removal of the President from Office, or of his Death, 
Resignation, or Inability to discharge the Powers and Duties of the 
said Office, the Same shall devolve on the Vice President, and the 
Congress may by Law provide for the Case of Removal, Death, Resignation 
or Inability, both of the President and Vice President, declaring what 
Officer shall then act as President, and such Officer shall act accordingly, 
until the Disability be removed, or a President shall be elected. 

The President shall, at stated Times, receive for his Services, 

a Compensation, which shall neither be encreased nor diminished during 

the Period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive 

within that Period any other Emolument from the United States, or any of them. 

Before he enter on the Execution of his Office, he shall take the 
following Oath or Affirmation:— "I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
I will faithfully execute the Office of President of the United States, 
and will to the best of my Ability, preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States." 

Section 2. The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States, and of the Militia of the several States, 



when called into the actual Service of the United States; 

he may require the Opinion, in writing, of the principal Officer 

in each of the executive Departments, upon any Subject relating to 

the Duties of their respective Offices, and he shall have Power 

to grant Reprieves and Pardons for Offenses against the United States, 

except in Cases of impeachment. 

He shall have Power, by and with the Advice and Consent of the 

Senate, to make Treaties, provided two thirds of the Senators 

present concur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the Advice 

and Consent of the Senate, shall appoint Ambassadors, other public 

Ministers and Consuls, Judges of the supreme Court, and all other 

Officers of the United States, whose Appointments are not herein 

otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by Law: 

but the Congress may by Law vest the Appointment of such inferior Officers, 

as they think proper, in the President alone, in the Courts of Law, 

or in the Heads of Departments. 

The President shall have Power to fill up all Vacancies that may happen 
during the Recess of the Senate, by granting Commissions which shall 
expire at the End of their next session. 

Section 3. He shall from time to time give to the Congress 
Information of the State of the Union, and recommend to their 
Consideration such Measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient; 
he may, on extraordinary Occasions, convene both Houses, or either 
of them, and in Case of Disagreement between them, with Respect to 
the Time of Adjournment, he may adjourn them to such Time as he shall 
think proper; he shall receive Ambassadors and other public Mnisters; 
he shall take Care that the Laws be faithfully executed, and shall 
Commission all the Officers of the United States. 

Section 4. The President, Vice President and all civil Officers of the 

United States, shall be removed from Office on Impeachment for, 

and Conviction of, Treason, Bribery, or other high Crimes and Msdemeanors. 

ARTICLE THREE 

Section 1. The judicial Power of the United States, shall be vested 
in one supreme Court, and in such inferior Courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. The Judges, both of the supreme 
and inferior Courts, shall hold their Offices during good behavior, 
and shall, at stated Times, receive for their Services, a Compensation, 
which shall not be diminished during their Continuance in Office. 

Section 2. The judicial Power shall extend to all Cases, in Law and Equity, 
arising under this Constitution, the Laws of the United States, and Treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under their Authority;— to all Cases affecting 
Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls;— to all Cases of admiralty 
and maritime Jurisdiction;— to Controversies to which the United States 



shall be a Patty;— to Controversies between two or more States;— between a 
State and Citizens of another State;— between Citizens of different States; 
—between Citizens of the same State claiming Lands under Grants of 
different States, and between a State, or the Citizens thereof, 
and foreign States, Citizens or Subjects. 

In all cases affecting Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls, 
and those in which a State shall be Party, the supreme Court shall have 
original Jurisdiction. In all the other Cases before mentioned, the 
supreme Court shall have appellate Jurisdiction, both as to Law and Fact, 
with such Exceptions, and under such Regulations as the Congress shall make. 

The Trial of all Crimes, except in Cases of Impeachment, shall be by Jury; 
and such Trial shall be held in the State where the said Crimes shall 
have been committed; but when not committed within any State, the Trial 
shall be at such Place or Places as the Congress may by Law have directed. 

Section 3. Treason against the United States, shall consist only in 
levying War against them, or in adhering to their Enemies, giving them 
Aid and Comfort. No Person shall be convicted of Treason unless on 
the Testimony of two Witnesses to the same overt Act, or on Confession 
in open Court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of Treason, 
but no Attainder of Treason shall work Corruption of Blood, 
or Forfeiture except during the Life of the Person attainted. 



ARTICLE FOUR 

Section 1 . Full Faith and Credit shall be given in each State to the 

public Acts, Records, and judicial Proceedings of every other State. 

And the Congress may by general Laws prescribe the Manner in which such Acts, 

Records, and Proceedings shall be proved, and the Effect thereof. 



Section 2. The Citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
Privileges and Immunities of Citizens in the several States. 

A Person charged in any State with Treason, Felony, or other Crime, 
who shall flee from Justice, and be found in another State, 
shall on Demand of the executive Authority of the State from 
which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State having 
Jurisdiction of the Crime. 

No person held to Service or Labor in one State, under the Laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in Consequence of any Law or Regulation therein, 
be discharged from such Service or Labor, But shall be delivered up on Claim 
of the Party to whom such Service or Labor may be due. 



Section 3. New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union; 
but no new States shall be formed or erected within the Jurisdiction 
of any other State; nor any State be formed by the Junction of two 
or more States, or Parts of States, without the Consent of the 
Legislatures of the States concerned as well as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have Power to dispose of and make all needful Rules 
and Regulations respecting the Territory or other Property belonging 
to the United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so 
construed as to Prejudice any Claims of the United States, 
or of any particular State. 

Section 4. The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union 
a Republican Form of Government, and shall protect each of them against 
Invasion; and on Application of the Legislature, or of the Executive 
(when the Legislature cannot be convened) against domestic Violence. 



ARTICLE FIVE 

The Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the Application of 
the Legislatures of two thirds of the several States, shall call a Convention 
for proposing Amendments, which, in either Case, shall be valid to all Intents 
and Purposes, as Part of this Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three fourths of the several States, or by Conventions in three fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other Mode of Ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress; Provided that no Amendment which may be made prior to the 
Year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any Manner affect 
the first and fourth Clauses in the ninth Section of the first Article; 
and that no State, without its Consent, shall be deprived of it's 
equal Suffrage in the Senate. 

ARTICLE SIX 

All Debts contracted and Engagements entered into, before the Adoption 
of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States 
under this Constitution, as under the Confederation. 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the United States which shall be made 

in Pursuance thereof; and all Treaties made, or which shall be made, 

under the Authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 

Law of the Land; and the Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 

any Thing in the Constitution or Laws of any State to the Contrary 

notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the Members of the 
several State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial Officers, 
both of the United States and of the several States, shall be bound 



by Oath or Affirmation, to support this Constitution; but no religious 
Test shall ever be required as a Qualification to any Office or public Trust 
under the United States 

ARTICLE SEVEN 

The Ratification of the Conventions of nine States, shall be sufficient for the 
Establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the Same. 

Done in Convention by the Unanimous Consent of the States present 
the Seventeenth Day of September in the Year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty seven and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the Twelfth In Witness whereof We have 
hereunto subscribed our Names, 

Go. WASHINGTON- 

Presid. and deputy from Virginia 

New Hampshire 

John Langdon 
Nicholas Oilman 

Massachusetts 

Nathaniel Gorham 
Rufus King 

Connecticut 

Wm. Saml. Johnson 
Roger Sherman 

New York 

Alexander Hamilton 

New Jersey 

Wil: Livingston 
David Brearley 
Wm. Paterson 
Jona: Dayton 

Pennsylvania 

B Franklin 
Thomas Mifflin 
Robt Morris 
Geo. Clymer 



Thos FitzSimons 
Jared Ingersoll 
James Wilson 
Gouv Morris 

Delaware 

Geo: Read 

Gunning Bedford jun 
John Dickinson 
Richard Bassett 
Jaco: Broom 

Maryland 

James Mchenry 

Dan of St Thos. Jenifer 

Danl Carroll 

Virginia 

John Blair- 
James Madison Jr. 

North Carolina 

Wm. Blount 

Rich'd Dobbs Spaight 

Hu Williamson 

South Carolina 

J. Rutledge 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 

Charles Pinckney 

Pierce Butler 

Georgia 

William Few 
Abr Baldwin 



Attest: 

William Jackson, Secretary 



The United States Bill of Rights. 

The Ten Original Amendments to the Constitution of the United States 
Passed by Congress September 25, 1789 
Ratified December 15, 1791 



I 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 

or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 

or of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 

and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 



II 

A well-regulated militia, being necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and bear arms, shall not be infringed. 



Ill 

No soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered in any house, 
without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 



IV 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no Warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath 
or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, 
and the persons or things to be seized. 



V 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, 
unless on a presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the Militia, when in actual service 
in time of War or public danger; nor shall any person be subject for 
the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; 
nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, 
nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; 
nor shall private property be taken for public use without just compensation. 



VI 



In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 

speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district 

wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have 

been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature 

and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; 

to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 

and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 



VII 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, 
and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court 
of the United States, than according to the rules of the common law. 



VIII 



Excessive bail shall not be required nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 



IX 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, 

shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

X 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people. 



GEORGE WASHINGTON, FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 1789 



[Transcriber's note: The Nation's first chief executive took his oath 
of office in April in New York City on the balcony of the Senate Chamber 
at Federal Hall on Wall Street. General Washington had been unanimously 
elected President by the first electoral college, and John Adams was 
elected Vice President because he received the second greatest number of 
votes. Under the rules, each elector cast two votes. The Chancellor of 
New York and fellow Freemason, Robert R. Livingston administered the 
oath of office. The Bible on which the oath was sworn belonged to New 
York's St. John's Masonic Lodge. The new President gave his inaugural 
address before a joint session of the two Houses of Congress assembled 
inside the Senate Chamber.] 

Fellow-Citizens of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 

Among the vicissitudes incident to life no event could have filled me 
with greater anxieties than that of which the notification was 
transmitted by your order, and received on the 14th day of the present 
month. On the one hand, I was summoned by my Country, whose voice I can 
never hear but with veneration and love, from a retreat which I had 
chosen with the fondest predilection, and, in my flattering hopes, with 
an immutable decision, as the asylum of my declining years—a retreat 
which was rendered every day more necessary as well as more dear to me 
by the addition of habit to inclination, and of frequent interruptions 
in my health to the gradual waste committed on it by time. On the other 
hand, the magnitude and difficulty of the trust to which the voice of my 
country called me, being sufficient to awaken in the wisest and most 
experienced of her citizens a distrustful scrutiny into his 
qualifications, could not but overwhelm with despondence one who 
(inheriting inferior endowments from nature and unpracticed in the 
duties of civil administration) ought to be peculiarly conscious of his 
own deficiencies. In this conflict of emotions all I dare aver is that 
it has been my faithful study to collect my duty from a just 
appreciation of every circumstance by which it might be affected. All I 
dare hope is that if, in executing this task, I have been too much 
swayed by a grateful remembrance of former instances, or by an 
affectionate sensibility to this transcendent proof of the confidence of 
my fellow-citizens, and have thence too little consulted my incapacity 
as well as disinclination for the weighty and untried cares before me, 
my error will be palliated by the motives which mislead me, and its 
consequences be judged by my country with some share of the partiality 
in which they originated. 

Such being the impressions under which I have, in obedience to the 
public summons, repaired to the present station, it would be peculiarly 
improper to omit in this first official act my fervent supplications to 



that Almighty Being who rules over the universe, who presides in the 
councils of nations, and whose providential aids can supply every human 
defect, that His benediction may consecrate to the liberties and 
happiness of the people of the United States a Government instituted by 
themselves for these essential purposes, and may enable every instrument 
employed in its administration to execute with success the functions 
allotted to his charge. In tendering this homage to the Great Author of 
every public and private good, I assure myself that it expresses your 
sentiments not less than my own, nor those of my fellow-citizens at 
large less than either. No people can be bound to acknowledge and adore 
the Invisible Hand which conducts the affairs of men more than those of 
the United States. Every step by which they have advanced to the 
character of an independent nation seems to have been distinguished by 
some token of providential agency; and in the important revolution just 
accomplished in the system of their united government the tranquil 
deliberations and voluntary consent of so many distinct communities from 
which the event has resulted can not be compared with the means by which 
most governments have been established without some return of pious 
gratitude, along with an humble anticipation of the future blessings 
which the past seem to presage. These reflections, arising out of the 
present crisis, have forced themselves too strongly on my mind to be 
suppressed. You will join with me, I trust, in thinking that there are 
none under the influence of which the proceedings of a new and free 
government can more auspiciously commence. 

By the article establishing the executive department it is made the duty 
of the President "to recommend to your consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient." The circumstances under which I 
now meet you will acquit me from entering into that subject further than 
to refer to the great constitutional charter under which you are 
assembled, and which, in defining your powers, designates the objects to 
which your attention is to be given. It will be more consistent with 
those circumstances, and far more congenial with the feelings which 
actuate me, to substitute, in place of a recommendation of particular 
measures, the tribute that is due to the talents, the rectitude, and the 
patriotism which adorn the characters selected to devise and adopt them. 
In these honorable qualifications I behold the surest pledges that as on 
one side no local prejudices or attachments, no separate views nor party 
animosities, will misdirect the comprehensive and equal eye which ought 
to watch over this great assemblage of communities and interests, so, on 
another, that the foundation of our national policy will be laid in the 
pure and immutable principles of private morality, and the preeminence 
of free government be exemplified by all the attributes which can win 
the affections of its citizens and command the respect of the world. I 
dwell on this prospect with every satisfaction which an ardent love for 
my country can inspire, since there is no truth more thoroughly 
established than that there exists in the economy and course of nature 
an indissoluble union between virtue and happiness; between duty and 
advantage; between the genuine maxims of an honest and magnanimous 
policy and the solid rewards of public prosperity and felicity; since we 



ought to be no less persuaded that the propitious smiles of Heaven can 
never be expected on a nation that disregards the eternal rules of order 
and right which Heaven itself has ordained; and since the preservation 
of the sacred fire of liberty and the destiny of the republican model of 
government are justly considered, perhaps, as deeply, as finally, staked 
on the experiment entrusted to the hands of the American people. 

Besides the ordinary objects submitted to your care, it will remain with 
your judgment to decide how far an exercise of the occasional power 
delegated by the fifth article of the Constitution is rendered expedient 
at the present juncture by the nature of objections which have been 
urged against the system, or by the degree of inquietude which has given 
birth to them. Instead of undertaking particular recommendations on this 
subject, in which I could be guided by no lights derived from official 
opportunities, I shall again give way to my entire confidence in your 
discernment and pursuit of the public good; for I assure myself that 
whilst you carefully avoid every alteration which might endanger the 
benefits of an united and effective government, or which ought to await 
the future lessons of experience, a reverence for the characteristic 
rights of freemen and a regard for the public harmony will sufficiently 
influence your deliberations on the question how far the former can be 
impregnably fortified or the latter be safely and advantageously 
promoted. 

To the foregoing observations I have one to add, which will be most 
properly addressed to the House of Representatives. It concerns myself, 
and will therefore be as brief as possible. When I was first honored 
with a call into the service of my country, then on the eve of an 
arduous struggle for its liberties, the light in which I contemplated my 
duty required that I should renounce every pecuniary compensation. From 
this resolution I have in no instance departed; and being still under 
the impressions which produced it, I must decline as inapplicable to 
myself any share in the personal emoluments which may be indispensably 
included in a permanent provision for the executive department, and must 
accordingly pray that the pecuniary estimates for the station in which I 
am placed may during my continuance in it be limited to such actual 
expenditures as the public good may be thought to require. 

Having thus imparted to you my sentiments as they have been awakened by 
the occasion which brings us together, I shall take my present leave; 
but not without resorting once more to the benign Parent of the Human 
Race in humble supplication that, since He has been pleased to favor the 
American people with opportunities for deliberating in perfect 
tranquillity, and dispositions for deciding with unparalleled unanimity 
on a form of government for the security of their union and the 
advancement of their happiness, so His divine blessing may be equally 
conspicuous in the enlarged views, the temperate consultations, and the 
wise measures on which the success of this Government must depend. 



JOHN ADAMS INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1797 



When it was first perceived, in early times, that no middle course for 
America remained between unlimited submission to a foreign legislature 
and a total independence of its claims, men of reflection were less 
apprehensive of danger from the formidable power of fleets and armies 
they must determine to resist than from those contests and dissensions 
which would certainly arise concerning the forms of government to be 
instituted over the whole and over the parts of this extensive country. 
Relying, however, on the purity of their intentions, the justice of 
their cause, and the integrity and intelligence of the people, under an 
overruling Providence which had so signally protected this country from 
the first, the representatives of this nation, then consisting of little 
more than half its present number, not only broke to pieces the chains 
which were forging and the rod of iron that was lifted up, but frankly 
cut asunder the ties which had bound them, and launched into an ocean of 
uncertainty. 

The zeal and ardor of the people during the Revolutionary war, supplying 
the place of government, commanded a degree of order sufficient at least 
for the temporary preservation of society. The Confederation which was 
early felt to be necessary was prepared from the models of the Batavian 
and Helvetic confederacies, the only examples which remain with any 
detail and precision in history, and certainly the only ones which the 
people at large had ever considered. But reflecting on the striking 
difference in so many particulars between this country and those where a 
courier may go from the seat of government to the frontier in a single 
day, it was then certainly foreseen by some who assisted in Congress at 
the formation of it that it could not be durable. 

Negligence of its regulations, inattention to its recommendations, if 
not disobedience to its authority, not only in individuals but in 
States, soon appeared with their melancholy consequences—universal 
languor, jealousies and rivalries of States, decline of navigation and 
commerce, discouragement of necessary manufactures, universal fall in 
the value of lands and their produce, contempt of public and private 
faith, loss of consideration and credit with foreign nations, and at 
length in discontents, animosities, combinations, partial conventions, 
and insurrection, threatening some great national calamity. 

In this dangerous crisis the people of America were not abandoned by 
their usual good sense, presence of mind, resolution, or integrity. 
Measures were pursued to concert a plan to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty. The public disquisitions, discussions, and deliberations issued 
in the present happy Constitution of Government. 



Employed in the service of my country abroad during the whole course of 
these transactions, I first saw the Constitution of the United States in 
a foreign country. Irritated by no literary altercation, animated by no 
public debate, heated by no party animosity, I read it with great 
satisfaction, as the result of good heads prompted by good hearts, as an 
experiment better adapted to the genius, character, situation, and 
relations of this nation and country than any which had ever been 
proposed or suggested. In its general principles and great outlines it 
was conformable to such a system of government as I had ever most 
esteemed, and in some States, my own native State in particular, had 
contributed to establish. Claiming a right of suffrage, in common with 
my fellow-citizens, in the adoption or rejection of a constitution which 
was to rule me and my posterity, as well as them and theirs, I did not 
hesitate to express my approbation of it on all occasions, in public and 
in private. It was not then, nor has been since, any objection to it in 
my mind that the Executive and Senate were not more permanent. Nor have 
I ever entertained a thought of promoting any alteration in it but such 
as the people themselves, in the course of their experience, should see 
and feel to be necessary or expedient, and by their representatives in 
Congress and the State legislatures, according to the Constitution 
itself, adopt and ordain. 

Returning to the bosom of my country after a painful separation from it 
for ten years, I had the honor to be elected to a station under the new 
order of things, and I have repeatedly laid myself under the most 
serious obligations to support the Constitution. The operation of it has 
equaled the most sanguine expectations of its friends, and from an 
habitual attention to it, satisfaction in its administration, and 
delight in its effects upon the peace, order, prosperity, and happiness 
of the nation I have acquired an habitual attachment to it and 
veneration for it. 

What other form of government, indeed, can so well deserve our esteem 
and love? 

There may be little solidity in an ancient idea that congregations of 
men into cities and nations are the most pleasing objects in the sight 
of superior intelligences, but this is very certain, that to a 
benevolent human mind there can be no spectacle presented by any nation 
more pleasing, more noble, majestic, or august, than an assembly like 
that which has so often been seen in this and the other Chamber of 
Congress, of a Government in which the Executive authority, as well as 
that of all the branches of the Legislature, are exercised by citizens 
selected at regular periods by their neighbors to make and execute laws 
for the general good. Can anything essential, anything more than mere 
ornament and decoration, be added to this by robes and diamonds? Can 
authority be more amiable and respectable when it descends from 
accidents or institutions established in remote antiquity than when it 
springs fresh from the hearts and judgments of an honest and enlightened 



people? For it is the people only that are represented. It is their 
power and majesty that is reflected, and only for their good, in every 
legitimate government, under whatever form it may appear. The existence 
of such a government as ours for any length of time is a full proof of a 
general dissemination of knowledge and virtue throughout the whole body 
of the people. And what object or consideration more pleasing than this 
can be presented to the human mind? If national pride is ever 
justifiable or excusable it is when it springs, not from power or 
riches, grandeur or glory, but from conviction of national innocence, 
information, and benevolence. 

In the midst of these pleasing ideas we should be unfaithful to 
ourselves if we should ever lose sight of the danger to our liberties if 
anything partial or extraneous should infect the purity of our free, 
fair, virtuous, and independent elections. If an election is to be 
determined by a majority of a single vote, and that can be procured by a 
party through artifice or corruption, the Government may be the choice 
of a party for its own ends, not of the nation for the national good. If 
that solitary suffrage can be obtained by foreign nations by flattery or 
menaces, by fraud or violence, by terror, intrigue, or venality, the 
Government may not be the choice of the American people, but of foreign 
nations. It may be foreign nations who govern us, and not we, the 
people, who govern ourselves; and candid men will acknowledge that in 
such cases choice would have little advantage to boast of over lot or 
chance. 

Such is the amiable and interesting system of government (and such are 
some of the abuses to which it may be exposed) which the people of 
America have exhibited to the admiration and anxiety of the wise and 
virtuous of all nations for eight years under the administration of a 
citizen who, by a long course of great actions, regulated by prudence, 
justice, temperance, and fortitude, conducting a people inspired with 
the same virtues and animated with the same ardent patriotism and love 
of liberty to independence and peace, to increasing wealth and 
unexampled prosperity, has merited the gratitude of his fellow-citizens, 
commanded the highest praises of foreign nations, and secured immortal 
glory with posterity. 

In that retirement which is his voluntary choice may he long live to 
enjoy the delicious recollection of his services, the gratitude of 
mankind, the happy fruits of them to himself and the world, which are 
daily increasing, and that splendid prospect of the future fortunes of 
this country which is opening from year to year. His name may be still a 
rampart, and the knowledge that he lives a bulwark, against all open or 
secret enemies of his country's peace. This example has been recommended 
to the imitation of his successors by both Houses of Congress and by the 
voice of the legislatures and the people throughout the nation. 

On this subject it might become me better to be silent or to speak with 
diffidence; but as something may be expected, the occasion, I hope, will 



be admitted as an apology if I venture to say that if a preference, upon 
principle, of a free republican government, formed upon long and serious 
reflection, after a diligent and impartial inquiry after truth; if an 
attachment to the Constitution of the United States, and a conscientious 
determination to support it until it shall be altered by the judgments 
and wishes of the people, expressed in the mode prescribed in it; if a 
respectful attention to the constitutions of the individual States and a 
constant caution and delicacy toward the State governments; if an equal 
and impartial regard to the rights, interest, honor, and happiness of 
all the States in the Union, without preference or regard to a northern 
or southern, an eastern or western, position, their various political 
opinions on unessential points or their personal attachments; if a love 
of virtuous men of all parties and denominations; if a love of science 
and letters and a wish to patronize every rational effort to encourage 
schools, colleges, universities, academies, and every institution for 
propagating knowledge, virtue, and religion among all classes of the 
people, not only for their benign influence on the happiness of life in 
all its stages and classes, and of society in all its forms, but as the 
only means of preserving our Constitution from its natural enemies, the 
spirit of sophistry, the spirit of party, the spirit of intrigue, the 
profligacy of corruption, and the pestilence of foreign influence, which 
is the angel of destruction to elective governments; if a love of equal 
laws, of justice, and humanity in the interior administration; if an 
inclination to improve agriculture, commerce, and manufacturers for 
necessity, convenience, and defense; if a spirit of equity and humanity 
toward the aboriginal nations of America, and a disposition to meliorate 
their condition by inclining them to be more friendly to us, and our 
citizens to be more friendly to them; if an inflexible determination to 
maintain peace and inviolable faith with all nations, and that system of 
neutrality and impartiality among the belligerent powers of Europe which 
has been adopted by this Government and so solemnly sanctioned by both 
Houses of Congress and applauded by the legislatures of the States and 
the public opinion, until it shall be otherwise ordained by Congress; if 
a personal esteem for the French nation, formed in a residence of seven 
years chiefly among them, and a sincere desire to preserve the 
friendship which has been so much for the honor and interest of both 
nations; if, while the conscious honor and integrity of the people of 
America and the internal sentiment of their own power and energies must 
be preserved, an earnest endeavor to investigate every just cause and 
remove every colorable pretense of complaint; if an intention to pursue 
by amicable negotiation a reparation for the injuries that have been 
committed on the commerce of our fellow-citizens by whatever nation, and 
if success can not be obtained, to lay the facts before the Legislature, 
that they may consider what further measures the honor and interest of 
the Government and its constituents demand; if a resolution to do 
justice as far as may depend upon me, at all times and to all nations, 
and maintain peace, friendship, and benevolence with all the world; if 
an unshaken confidence in the honor, spirit, and resources of the 
American people, on which I have so often hazarded my all and never been 
deceived; if elevated ideas of the high destinies of this country and of 



my own duties toward it, founded on a knowledge of the moral principles 
and intellectual improvements of the people deeply engraven on my mind 
in early life, and not obscured but exalted by experience and age; and, 
with humble reverence, I feel it to be my duty to add, if a veneration 
for the religion of a people who profess and call themselves Christians, 
and a fixed resolution to consider a decent respect for Christianity 
among the best recommendations for the public service, can enable me in 
any degree to comply with your wishes, it shall be my strenuous endeavor 
that this sagacious injunction of the two Houses shall not be without 
effect. 

With this great example before me, with the sense and spirit, the faith 
and honor, the duty and interest, of the same American people pledged to 
support the Constitution of the United States, I entertain no doubt of 
its continuance in all its energy, and my mind is prepared without 
hesitation to lay myself under the most solemn obligations to support it 
to the utmost of my power. 

And may that Being who is supreme over all, the Patron of Order, the 
Fountain of Justice, and the Protector in all ages of the world of 
virtuous liberty, continue His blessing upon this nation and its 
Government and give it all possible success and duration consistent with 
the ends of His providence. 



THOMAS JEFFERSON FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

IN THE WASHINGTON, DC, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4, 1801 

Friends and Fellow-Citizens: 

Called upon to undertake the duties of the first executive office of our 
country, I avail myself of the presence of that portion of my 
fellow-citizens which is here assembled to express my grateful thanks 
for the favor with which they have been pleased to look toward me, to 
declare a sincere consciousness that the task is above my talents, and 
that I approach it with those anxious and awful presentiments which the 
greatness of the charge and the weakness of my powers so justly inspire. 
A rising nation, spread over a wide and fruitful land, traversing all 
the seas with the rich productions of their industry, engaged in 
commerce with nations who feel power and forget right, advancing rapidly 
to destinies beyond the reach of mortal eye—when I contemplate these 
transcendent objects, and see the honor, the happiness, and the hopes of 
this beloved country committed to the issue, and the auspices of this 
day, I shrink from the contemplation, and humble myself before the 
magnitude of the undertaking. Utterly, indeed, should I despair did not 
the presence of many whom I here see remind me that in the other high 
authorities provided by our Constitution I shall find resources of 
wisdom, of virtue, and of zeal on which to rely under all difficulties. 
To you, then, gentlemen, who are charged with the sovereign functions of 
legislation, and to those associated with you, I look with encouragement 
for that guidance and support which may enable us to steer with safety 
the vessel in which we are all embarked amidst the conflicting elements 
of a troubled world. 

During the contest of opinion through which we have passed the animation 
of discussions and of exertions has sometimes worn an aspect which might 
impose on strangers unused to think freely and to speak and to write 
what they think; but this being now decided by the voice of the nation, 
announced according to the rules of the Constitution, all will, of 
course, arrange themselves under the will of the law, and unite in 
common efforts for the common good. All, too, will bear in mind this 
sacred principle, that though the will of the majority is in all cases 
to prevail, that will to be rightful must be reasonable; that the 
minority possess their equal rights, which equal law must protect, and 
to violate would be oppression. Let us, then, fellow-citizens, unite 
with one heart and one mind. Let us restore to social intercourse that 
harmony and affection without which liberty and even life itself are but 
dreary things. And let us reflect that, having banished from our land 
that religious intolerance under which mankind so long bled and 
suffered, we have yet gained little if we countenance a political 
intolerance as despotic, as wicked, and capable of as bitter and bloody 
persecutions. During the throes and convulsions of the ancient world, 
during the agonizing spasms of infuriated man, seeking through blood and 
slaughter his long-lost liberty, it was not wonderful that the 



agitation of the billows should reach even this distant and peaceful 
shore; that this should be more felt and feared by some and less by 
others, and should divide opinions as to measures of safety But every 
difference of opinion is not a difference of principle. We have called 
by different names brethren of the same principle. We are all 
Republicans, we are all Federalists. If there be any among us who would 
wish to dissolve this Union or to change its republican form, let them 
stand undisturbed as monuments of the safety with which error of opinion 
may be tolerated where reason is left free to combat it. I know, indeed, 
that some honest men fear that a republican government can not be 
strong, that this Government is not strong enough; but would the honest 
patriot, in the full tide of successful experiment, abandon a government 
which has so far kept us free and firm on the theoretic and visionary 
fear that this Government, the world's best hope, may by possibility 
want energy to preserve itself? I trust not. I believe this, on the 
contrary, the strongest Government on earth. I believe it the only one 
where every man, at the call of the law, would fly to the standard of 
the law, and would meet invasions of the public order as his own 
personal concern. Sometimes it is said that man can not be trusted with 
the government of himself. Can he, then, be trusted with the government 
of others? Or have we found angels in the forms of kings to govern him? 
Let history answer this question. 

Let us, then, with courage and confidence pursue our own Federal and 
Republican principles, our attachment to union and representative 
government. Kindly separated by nature and a wide ocean from the 
exterminating havoc of one quarter of the globe; too high-minded to 
endure the degradations of the others; possessing a chosen country, with 
room enough for our descendants to the thousandth and thousandth 
generation; entertaining a due sense of our equal right to the use of 
our own faculties, to the acquisitions of our own industry, to honor and 
confidence from our fellow-citizens, resulting not from birth, but from 
our actions and their sense of them; enlightened by a benign religion, 
professed, indeed, and practiced in various forms, yet all of them 
inculcating honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, and the love of man; 
acknowledging and adoring an overruling Providence, which by all its 
dispensations proves that it delights in the happiness of man here and 
his greater happiness hereafter— with all these blessings, what more is 
necessary to make us a happy and a prosperous people? Still one thing 
more, fellow-citizens— a wise and frugal Government, which shall 
restrain men from injuring one another, shall leave them otherwise free 
to regulate their own pursuits of industry and improvement, and shall 
not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. This is the 
sum of good government, and this is necessary to close the circle of our 
felicities. 

About to enter, fellow-citizens, on the exercise of duties which 
comprehend everything dear and valuable to you, it is proper you should 
understand what I deem the essential principles of our Government, and 
consequently those which ought to shape its Administration. I will 



compress them within the narrowest compass they will bear, stating the 
general principle, but not all its limitations. Equal and exact justice 
to all men, of whatever state or persuasion, religious or political; 
peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none; the support of the State governments in all their 
rights, as the most competent administrations for our domestic concerns 
and the surest bulwarks against antirepublican tendencies; the 
preservation of the General Government in its whole constitutional 
vigor, as the sheet anchor of our peace at home and safety abroad; a 
jealous care of the right of election by the people—a mild and safe 
corrective of abuses which are lopped by the sword of revolution where 
peaceable remedies are unprovided; absolute acquiescence in the 
decisions of the majority, the vital principle of republics, from which 
is no appeal but to force, the vital principle and immediate parent of 
despotism; a well disciplined militia, our best reliance in peace and 
for the first moments of war, till regulars may relieve them; the 
supremacy of the civil over the military authority; economy in the 
public expense, that labor may be lightly burthened; the honest payment 
of our debts and sacred preservation of the public faith; encouragement 
of agriculture, and of commerce as its handmaid; the diffusion of 
information and arraignment of all abuses at the bar of the public 
reason; freedom of religion; freedom of the press, and freedom of person 
under the protection of the habeas corpus, and trial by juries 
impartially selected. These principles form the bright constellation 
which has gone before us and guided our steps through an age of 
revolution and reformation. The wisdom of our sages and blood of our 
heroes have been devoted to their attainment. They should be the creed 
of our political faith, the text of civic instruction, the touchstone by 
which to try the services of those we trust; and should we wander from 
them in moments of error or of alarm, let us hasten to retrace our steps 
and to regain the road which alone leads to peace, liberty, and safety. 

I repair, then, fellow-citizens, to the post you have assigned me. With 
experience enough in subordinate offices to have seen the difficulties 
of this the greatest of all, I have learnt to expect that it will rarely 
fall to the lot of imperfect man to retire from this station with the 
reputation and the favor which bring him into it. Without pretensions to 
that high confidence you reposed in our first and greatest revolutionary 
character, whose preeminent services had entitled him to the first place 
in his country's love and destined for him the fairest page in the 
volume of faithful history, I ask so much confidence only as may give 
firmness and effect to the legal administration of your affairs. I shall 
often go wrong through defect of judgment. When right, I shall often be 
thought wrong by those whose positions will not command a view of the 
whole ground. I ask your indulgence for my own errors, which will never 
be intentional, and your support against the errors of others, who may 
condemn what they would not if seen in all its parts. The approbation 
implied by your suffrage is a great consolation to me for the past, and 
my future solicitude will be to retain the good opinion of those who 
have bestowed it in advance, to conciliate that of others by doing them 



all the good in my power, and to be instrumental to the happiness and 
freedom of all. 

Relying, then, on the patronage of your good will, I advance with 
obedience to the work, ready to retire from it whenever you become 
sensible how much better choice it is in your power to make. And may 
that Infinite Power which rules the destinies of the universe lead our 
councils to what is best, and give them a favorable issue for your peace 
and prosperity. 




SIMON KENTON. 

By James Otis 



It is my purpose to set down what I saw during such time as Simon Kenton 
gave me my first lessons in woodcraft and it is well to make the 
statement in advance in order that others may be deprived of the 
opportunity of saying what would sound disagreeable:— that the pupil was 
for a time so dull that one less patient and painstaking than Kenton 
would have brought the lessons to a speedy close. 

That which now seems the most difficult is to decide how I shall begin 
this story of the little which I did on the Kentucky frontier during the 
year of grace 1 778, and I can hit upon no plan which promises better 
success than that of copying here what I read in a printed book long 
years after I, a green lad, set out to do my little share toward 
bringing peace and a sense of security to the settlers who were striving 
to make homes for themselves and their families in what was then known 
as the colony of Virginia. 

I make use of such a beginning because it appears to me as if the wise 
man who thus explains the condition of affairs among us at that time, 
tells in a few lines what I might struggle vainly over many pages of 
paper to put into form one-half so concise and satisfactory: 

"With the single exception of Dunmore's expedition in 1774, hostilities 
west of the Alleghanies were nothing but a series of border conflicts, 
each little party acting upon its own responsibility, until 1778, when 
Major George Rogers Clarke led a regular expedition against the frontier 
posts of the enemy in the wilderness. Clarke first went toward Kentucky 
in 1 772, when he paddled down the Ohio with the Reverend David Jones, 
then on his way to preach the Gospel to the Western Indians. 

"He was at once impressed with the importance of that fertile region, 
and the necessity of making it a secure place for settlements. His mind 
was clear and comprehensive; his personal courage of the truest stamp; 
his energies, physical and mental, always vigorous, and he soon became 
an oracle among the backwoods-men. During the years 1775 and 1776, he 
traversed vast regions of the wilderness south of the Ohio, studied the 
character of the Indians chiefly from the observations of others, and 
sought to discover a plan by which a tide of emigration might flow 
unchecked and secure into that paradise of the continent. 

"He soon became convinced that the British garrisons at Detroit, 
Kaskaskia, and Vincennes, were the nests of those vultures who preyed 
upon the feeble settlements of the west, and deluged the virgin soil 
with the blood of the pioneers. Virginia, to which province this rich 
wilderness belonged, was at that time bending all her energies in 
advancing the cause of independence within her borders east of the 
Alleghanies, and the settlers west of the mountains were left to their 



defens 



own defense. 



"Major Clarke, convinced of the necessity of reducing the hostile forts 
in the Ohio country, submitted a plan for the purpose to the Virginia 
Legislature, in December, 1777. His scheme was highly approved, and 
Governor Henry and his council were so warmly interested that Major 
Clarke received two sets of instructions, one public, ordering him to 
'proceed to the defense of Kentucky,' the other private, directing an 
attack upon the British fort at Kaskaskia. Twelve hundred pounds were 
appropriated to defray the expenses of the expedition; and the 
commandant of Fort Pitt was ordered to furnish Clarke with ammunition, 
boats, and other necessary equipments. 

"His force consisted of only four companies, and they were all prime 
men. Early in the spring they rendezvoused upon Corn Island, at the 
falls of the Ohio, six hundred and seven miles by water, below Fort 
Pitt. Here Clarke was joined by Simon Kenton, one of the boldest 
pioneers of the west, then a young man of twenty-two years. He had been 
acting as a spy for two years previously; henceforth he was engaged in a 
more honorable, but not more useful, service." 

Now that this much has been explained by another, I am still at a loss 
to know how this poor story should be begun, and after much cudgeling of 
my weak brain have decided to jump into the matter after the same 
fashion that the events come into my memory after these many years of 
peace and idleness. 

On a certain morning in February, in the year 1 778, 1 went out to look 
after my traps, and had thrown myself down on the bank of the Ohio River 
to decide a question which had been vexing me many days. 

Never for a moment did I lose sight of the fact that it was necessary I 
have my wits about me in case I counted on keeping my hair, for many a 
scalp had been taken in that vicinity within the six months just passed, 
and I believed that nothing larger than a squirrel could come within 
striking distance, save by my own knowledge and consent. 

Therefore it was I sprang up very suddenly in the greatest alarm when a 
white man stood before me, having approached so silently that it was 
almost as if he had come up through the very earth. 

It is not to be supposed that Indians were the only beings in form of 
men we settlers on the Ohio had reason to fear in those days; there were 
many white men whose hearts were as black as those of the savages, and 
who would draw bead on one of their kind from sheer love of spilling 
blood, if no other reason presented itself. 

As I have set down here, I sprang to my feet, rifle in hand, ready for 
the first threatening movement on the part of the stranger; but he gave 
little token of being an enemy. 



His weapon was thrown across the hollow of his arm as he stood looking 
at me in a friendly manner, and I might easily have shot him down, 
unless he was quicker with a rifle than any other I had ever met. 

A young fellow was this newcomer, hardly more than one and twenty, as it 
then seemed to me, and there was that in his face which gave token that 
he might be a close friend or a dangerous enemy, whichsoever way he was 
approached. 

"Out for fur?" he said rather than asked, glancing down at the traps 
which lay near at hand. 

I nodded; but remained on my guard, determined not to be taken at a 
disadvantage by soft words. 

"It is better to keep movin', than lay 'round where a sneakin' Injun 
might creep up a bit too near," he said with a smile, as he seated 
himself near the decaying tree-trunk on which I had left the traps. 

"I would have sworn neither white nor red could have come upon me in the 
fashion you did," I said hody, and thoroughly ashamed of myself for 
having been so careless. 

"I reckon it might have puzzled an Injun to do the trick. If I couldn't 
beat them at movin' 'round, my head would have been bare these five 
years." 

It sounded much like boasting, his claiming to be able to beat an Indian 
at woodcraft, for at that time I believed the savages could outwit any 
setder who ever lived; but before many weeks had passed I came to 
understand that I had been sadly mistaken. 

"Is that your cabin yonder under the big knoll?" he asked, more as if by 
way of beginning a conversation than from curiosity. 

"Yes; have you been there?" 

"I looked it over; but didn't try to scrape acquaintance. Does your 
mother live there?" 

"Yes; she and I alone." 

"What sent her down into this wilderness with no one but a lad like 
yourself?" he asked, speaking as if he was twice my age, when, unless 
all signs failed, he was no more than five years my elder. 

"Father was with us when we came, last year. He was killed by the 
murdering savage sneaks nearly two months ago." 



"Why did you hold on here?" the stranger asked, eying me curiously. 
"Surely the clearin' isn't so far along that it pays to risk your life 
for it." 

"Mother would have packed off; but I couldn't leave." 

"Why?" 

"It's a poor kind of a son who won't at least try to wipe off such a 
score, and I'll hold on here till those who killed the poor old man have 
found out who I am!" 

Tears of mingled rage, grief, and helplessness came into my eyes as I 
spoke thus hotly, and I wheeled around quickly lest this stranger, 
seeing them, should set me down for a younger lad than I really was. 

"It's quite a job you've shouldered," he said after a pause. "The Injuns 
nearabout here ain't to be caught nappin' every hour in the day, and the 
chances are your mother may find herself alone on the clearin' before 
you have made any great headway in settlin' the score." 

"Because you crept up on me, there is no reason why the red snakes can 
do the same thing!" I cried angrily, whereupon he nodded gravely as if 
agreeing with me, after which he asked: 

"How old are you?" 

"Must a fellow have seen so many years more or less before he can do the 
work of a man?" I demanded, giving proof by my petulance that I was yet 
little more than a child. 

"It was not with anything of the kind in my mind that I asked the 
question. Perhaps I wondered if you'd had the experience that'll be 
needed before your work is done." 

"I'm just turned sixteen," I replied, thoroughly ashamed of having 
displayed an ill-temper. 

"Where did you come from?" 

"Pennsylvania." 

"Was your father a Tory?" he asked. 

"Indeed he wasn't!" and now I grew hot again. "He believed we might 
better our condition by pushing into the wilderness, for when a man's 
land is overrun by two armies, as ours had been, farming is a poor 
trade." 

Then he questioned me yet more closely until I had come to an end of my 



short story, which began with the day we set out from the colony founded 
by William Penn, and ended with that hour when I came across my poor 
father's mangled body scarce half a mile from our clearing, where the 
beasts in human form had tortured him. 

All this I told the stranger as if he had been, an old friend, for there 
was something, in his voice and manner which won my heart at once, and 
when the sad tale was ended I came to understand he had not questioned 
me idly. 

"My name is Simon Kenton," he said, after a time of silence, as if he 
was turning over in mind what I had told him. "The day I was sixteen I 
took to the wilderness because of—there is no reason why that part of 
it need be told. It was six years ago, an' in those years I've seen a 
good bit of life on the frontier, though perhaps it would have been 
better had I gone east an' taken a hand with those who are fightin' 
against the king But a soldier's life would raffle my grain, I reckon, 
so I've held on out here, nearabout Fort Pitt, where there's been plenty 
to do." 

"Fort Pitt!" I exclaimed. "Why, that's a long distance up the river!" 

"Six hundred miles or so." 

"Are you down here trapping?" I asked, now questioning him as he had me. 

"I'm headin' for Corn Island?" 

"Then you haven't much further to go. Its no more than a dozen miles 
down the river." 

"So I guessed. I left my canoe over yonder, an' took to the shore partly 
to find somethin' in the way of meat, and partly to have a look around." 

Then it was, and before I could question him further, he told me why he 
had come, the substance of which I have already set down in the language 
of another. At that time he did not give me the story complete as it was 
written by him whose words I quoted at the beginning of this tale; but I 
understood the settlers were making a move against the British and 
Indians, and it seemed to me a most noble undertaking, for, had not the 
king's officers incited the savages to bloody deeds, the frontier might 
have been a land of peace. 

"When he was come to an end of the story, and Simon Kenton was not one to 
use more words than were necessary, I proposed that he go with me to my 
home, for by this time it was near to noon, and I had suddenly lost all 
desire to continue the work of setting traps. 

He agreed right willingly, as if it favored his plans to do so, and we 

two went back to the clearing, he moving through the thicket more like a 



shadow than a stoutly built man whose weight seemed against such 
stealthy traveling. Never had I seen such noiseless progress; a squirrel 
would have given more token of his presence, and I wondered not that he 
had been welcomed at Fort Pitt as a scout, spy, or whatever one may 
please to call his occupation. 

My mother made the young man welcome, as she would have done any I might 
have brought in with me to our home in Pennsylvania, and out here in the 
wilderness, where we had not seen a strange, yet friendly, face since my 
poor father was murdered, she was rejoiced to meet one who might give us 
news of the outside world. 

Simon Kenton was not a polished man such as would be met within the 
eastern colonies; but he gave every token of honest purpose, and it was 
impossible to remain long in his company without believing him to be one 
who would be a firm friend at all times. 

We enjoyed his visit more than can be told, and then without warning he 
broached that subject which had a great bearing upon all my life from 
that moment. 

"Why do you try to hold your mother here in the wilderness, Louis 
Nelson?" he asked suddenly. "Surely a lad like yourself cannot hope to 
make a clearing unaided, and it is but keeping her in great danger of a 
cruel death." 

"What other can I do?" I asked in surprise, having no inkling as to his 
true meaning. 

"Take her where she will at least be able to lie down at night without 
fear of being aroused by the gleam of the scalping knife, or the flames 
of her own dwelling," he replied decidedly. 

"All we have in the world is here," my mother said half to herself. 

"Then it will not be hard to leave it, for a boy of Louis' age should 
be able to provide you with as good almost anywhere else." 

I looked at him in open-mouthed astonishment, whereupon he said in such 
a tone as forced one to believe he spoke only the truth: 

"We have every reason to believe there will be bloody scenes hereabout 
before Major Clarke has finished his work. You cannot hope to hold out 
against the painted scoundrels who will roam up and down the river in 
search of white blood that can be spilled. Send your mother back to Fort 
Pitt by the boats that will soon be returnin', an' join me in this 
expedition. You can go to her in the fall with money enough to provide 
another home as good, or better, than this, an' what is of more account, 
you'll have the satisfaction of knowin' that ate is in safety." 



There is no good reason why I should set down here all the arguments 
Simon Kenton used to persuade me to break up the home my father had 
established, although in poor shape, at the cost of his life, nor yet 
speak of his efforts to make my mother believe I would be in less danger 
with Major Clarke's force than if I remained there struggling to make 
headway against the encroachments of the wilderness, at the same time 
that I would be forced to remain on the alert lest a pitiless, savage 
foe take my life. 

It is enough if I say that before the shadows of night began to lengthen 
both my mother and myself were convinced he had given good advice, and 
were ready to follow it as soon as a new day had dawned. 

We decided to leave our poor belongings where they were, and set out 
with Kenton next morning. Mother should go to Fort Pitt where she would 
be protected, and I, with the consent of Major Clarke, was to enlist in 
the troop which it was believed would drive out of the country those 
unscrupulous British officers who were constantly striving to stir up 
the savages against such of the settlers as believed the colonists had 
good cause to rebel against the king. 

Until a late hour did Simon Kenton sit with us two, telling of the many 
adventures he had met with since the day he left his home in Fauquier 
County, Virginia, six years before, and although the stories related to 
deeds of daring and hairbreadth escapes, there was in his speech nothing 
of boasting. It was as if he spoke of what some other person had done, 
and without due cause for praise. 

Never once did he speak of his reason for leaving home, and there was a 
certain something in his manner which prevented me from asking any 
questions. He told so much of his life story as seemed to him proper, 
and we were content, believing him to be a young man of proven courage 
and honest purposes. 

Kenton and I slept on the skins in front of the fireplace, where I had 
ever made my bed, and so little fear had we the enemy might be near, 
that I never so much as looked out of doors after mother went up the 
ladder which led to the rough attic she called her chamber. 

It was the first time since my father's cruel death that I had not 
circled around the cabin once or more to make certain everything was 
quiet; the coming of this young man had driven from my mind all thought 
of possible danger. 

Those who live on the frontier sleep lightly, it is true; but they do 
not waste much time in tossing about on the bed before closing their 
eyes in slumber— and I was in dreamland within a very few moments after 
stretching out at full length. 

It seemed as if I had but just lost consciousness when I awakened to 



find a heavy hand covering my mouth, and to hear Simon Kenton whisper: 

"There is need for us to turn out. The sneakin' redskins have surrounded 
the cabin. Are you awake?" 

I nodded, for it would have been impossible to speak while his hand was 
like to shut off my breath, and he rose softly to his feet. 

It is not necessary for me to say that we on the Ohio in 1778 thought 
first in the morning of our rifles, and never lay down at night without 
having the trusty weapons where we could grasp them readily. Thus it was 
that, when I followed Kenton's example, I rose up ready for a struggle. 

Not a sound could I hear, save the soughing of the wind among the trees; 
but I knew my companion had good cause for giving an alarm, and had 
probably been on the alert while I was composing myself to sleep. 

"Get word to your mother; but do not let her come down here," he 
whispered when I joined him at the shuttered window, where he stood with 
his ear to the crevice. "Make no noise, an' it may be we can take the 
painted snakes by surprise, which will be a fine turnin' of the 
tables." 

I did as he directed, and heard my mother say in a low voice as I turned 
to descend the ladder: 

"Be careful, Louis, and do not expose yourself recklessly in order to 
give our visitor the idea that you can equal him in deeds of daring." 

Under almost any other circumstances I could have laughed at the idea 
that I might even hope to equal such as Simon Kenton in bravery; but 
with death lurking close at hand one does not give way to mirth, and I 
hastened to the young man's side as a prayer of thankfulness went up 
from my heart because it had so chanced he was with us when an 
experienced head and arm were needed. 

It is not my purpose to belitde myself. While looking up to our visitor 
as an elder and one well versed in such warfare as was before us, I knew 
full well I should not have acted a stupid part had I been alone. I 
might fail to hold my own against the savages; but death would not have 
been invited by my own folly. 

The door, as well as the window shutters, was loopholed, and here Kenton 
took his stand, stationing me at that side of the house nearest the 
knoll, from where we might naturally expect the enemy would come. 

My mother appeared before we had made all the arrangements for a fight, 
and at once set about supplying us with ammunition and food in order 
that we might not be forced to move from our posts in quest of either. 



Then she took up my father's rifle, which was leaning against the side 
of the hut nearest me, as if to show that it was her purpose to do 
whatsoever lay in her power toward the defense, whereupon Kenton shook 
his head disapprovingly, and might have made objection to being aided by 
a woman; but before he could open his lips to speak the painted fiends 
were upon us. 

With whoops and yells they rose up close under the walls of the cabin, 
where we might not be able to draw bead upon them, and at the same 
instant a volley of rifle shots rang out as three bullets came inside 
between the crevices of the logs. 



BOYHOOD DAYS IN OLD INDIANA 

by Ezra Meeker 

WHEN we reached Indiana we settled down on a rented farm. Times were 
hard with us, and for a season all the members of the household were 
called upon to contribute their mite. I drove four yoke of oxen for 
twenty-five cents a day, and during part of the time boarded at home at 
that. This was on the Wabash, where oak grubs grew, my father often 
said, "as thick as hair on a dog's back;" but they were really not so 
thick as that. 

We used to force the big plowshare through and cut grubs as big as my 
wrist. When we saw a patch of them ahead, I would halloo and shout at 
the poor oxen and lay on the whip; but father wouldn't let me swear at 
them. Let me say here that I later discontinued this foolish fashion of 
driving, and always talked to my oxen in a conversational tone and used 
the whip sparingly. 

That reminds me of an experience I had later, in the summer when I was 
nineteen. Uncle John Kinworthy— a good soul he was, and an ardent 
Quaker— lived neighbor to us in Bridgeport, Indiana. One day I went to 
his house with three yoke of oxen to haul into place a heavy beam for a 
cider-press. The oxen had to be driven through the front dooryard in 
full sight and hearing of Uncle John's wife and three buxom Quaker 
girls, who either stood in the door or poked their heads out of the 
window. 

The catde would not go through the front yard past those girls. They 
kept doubling back, first on one side and then on the other. Uncle 
Johnny, noticing that I did not swear at the catde, and attributing the 
absence of oaths to the presence of ladies, or maybe thinking, like a 
good many others, that oxen could not be driven without swearing at 
them, sought an opportunity, when the mistress of the house could not 
hear him, to say in a low tone, "If thee can do any better, thee had 
better let out the word." 

My father, though a miller by trade, early taught me some valuable 
lessons about farming that I never forgot. We— I say "we" advisedly, as 
father continued to work in the mill and left me in charge of the 
farm— soon brought the run-down farm to the point where it produced 
twenty-three bushels of wheat to the acre instead of ten, by the 
rotation of corn and clover and then wheat. But there was no money in 
farming at the prices then prevailing, and the land for which father 
paid ten dollars an acre would not yield a rental equal to the interest 
on the money. The same land has recently sold for six hundred dollars an 
acre. 

For a time I worked in the _Journal_ printing office for S. V. B. Noel, 
who published a Free Soil paper. A part of my duty was to deliver the 
papers to subscribers. They treated me civilly, but when I was caught in 



the streets of Indianapolis with the Free Soil papers in my hand I was 
sure of abuse from some one, and a number of times narrowly escaped 
personal violence from the pro-slavery people. 

In the office I was known as the "devil," a term that annoyed me not a 
little. I worked with Wood, the pressman, as a roller boy, and in the 
same room was a power press, the power being a stalwart negro who turned 
a crank. Wood and I used to race with the power press, and then I would 
fly the sheets,~that is, take them off, when printed, with one hand and 
roll the type with the other. This so pleased Noel that he advanced my 
wages to a dollar and a half a week. 

One of the subscribers to whom I delivered that anti-slavery paper was 
Henry Ward Beecher, then pastor of the Congregational Church that faced 
the Governor's Circle. At that time he had not attained the fame that 
came to him later in life. I became attached to him because of his kind 
manner and the gentle words he always found time to give me. 

[Illustration: Carrying papers to Henry Ward Beecher.] 

One episode of my life at this time I remember because I thought my 
parents were in the wrong. Vocal music was taught in singing school, 
which was conducted almost as regularly as were the day schools. I was 
passionately fond of music. Before the change of my voice came I had a 
fine alto voice and was a leader in my part of the class. This fact 
coming to the notice of the trustees of Beecher's church, an effort was 
made to have me join the choir. Mother first objected, because my 
clothes were not good enough. Then an offer was made to clothe me 
suitably and pay me something besides. And now father objected, because 
he did not want me to listen to preaching of a sect other than that to 
which he belonged. The incident set me to thinking, and finally drove 
me, young as I was, into a more liberal faith, though I dared not openly 
espouse it. 

Another incident that occurred while I was working in the printing 
office I have remembered vividly all these years. During the campaign of 
1 844, the Whigs held a gathering on the Tippecanoe battle ground. It 
could hardly be called a convention; a better name for it would be a 
political camp meeting. The people came in wagons, on horseback, 
afoot— any way to get there—and camped, just as people used to do at 
religious camp meetings. 

The journeymen printers of the _Journal_ office planned to go in a 
covered wagon, and they offered to make a place for the "devil" if his 
parents would let him go along. This was speedily arranged with mother, 
who always took charge of such matters. When the proposition came to 
Noel's ears, he asked the men to print me some campaign songs. This they 
did with a will, Wood running them off the press after the day's work 
while I rolled the type for him. 



My, wasn't I the proudest boy that ever walked the earth! Visions of a 
pocketful of money haunted me almost day and night until we arrived on 
the battle field. But lo and behold, nobody would pay any attention to 
me! Bands were playing here and there; glee clubs would sing and march, 
first on one side of the ground and then on the other; processions were 
parading and crowds surging, making it necessary to look out lest one be 
run over. Although the rain would pour down in torrents, the marching 
and countermarching went on all the same and continued for a week. 

An elderly journeyman printer named May, who in a way stood sponsor for 
our party, told me that if I would get up on the fence and sing the 
songs, the people would buy them. Sure enough, when I stood up and sang 
the crowds came, and I sold every copy I had. I went home with eleven 
dollars in my pocket, the richest boy on earth. 

In the year 1 845 a letter came from Grandfather Baker in Ohio to my 
mother, saying that he would give her a thousand dollars with which to 
buy a farm. The burning question with my father and mother was how to 
get the money out from Ohio to Indiana. They actually went in a covered 
wagon to Ohio for it and hauled it home, all silver, in a box. This 
silver was nearly all foreign coin. Prior to that time but a few million 
dollars had been coined by the United States Government. 

Grandfather Baker had accumulated his money by marketing small things in 
Cincinnati, twenty-five miles distant. I have heard my mother tell of 
going to market on horseback with grandfather many times, carrying eggs, 
butter, and even live chickens on the horse she rode. Grandfather would 
not go into debt, so he lived on his farm a long time without a wagon. 
He finally became so wealthy that he was reputed to have a barrel of 
money— silver, of course. Out of this store came the thousand dollars 
that he gave mother. It took nearly a whole day to count the money. At 
least one of nearly every coin from every nation on earth seemed to be 
there, and the "tables" had to be consulted in computing the value. 

I was working on the _Journal_ at the time when the farm was bought, but 
it seemed that I was not cut out for a printer. My inclinations ran more 
to open-air life, so father placed me on the farm as soon as the 
purchase was made and left me in full charge of the work there, while he 
gave his time to milling. Be it said that I early turned my attention to 
the girls as well as to the farm and married young, before I reached the 
age of twenty-one. This truly was a fortunate venture, for my wife and I 
lived happily together for fifty-eight years. 
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[Interview circa 1938; the testimony from this elderly ex-slave contains much use of the 'n ' word] 

Slavery Days And After 

I'se Marshal Butler, [HW: 88] years old and was born on December 25. I 
knows it was Christmas Day for I was a gift to my folks. Anyhow, I'se 
the only niggah that knows exactiy how old he be. I disremembers the 
year but you white folks can figure et out. 

My mammy was Harriet Butler and my pappy was John Buder and we all was 
raised in Washington- Wilkes. 

Mammy was a Frank Collar niggah and her man was of the tribe of Ben 
Butler, some miles down de road. Et was one of dem trial 
marriages— they'se tried so hard to see each other but old Ben Buder 
says two passes a week war enuff to see my mammy on de Collar 
plantation. When de war was completed pappy came home to us. We wuz a 
family of ten— four females called Sally, Liza, Ellen and Lottie and six 
strong bucks called Charlie, Elisha, Marshal, Jack, Heywood and little 
Johnnie, [TR: 'cuz he war' marked out] de baby. 

De Collar plantation wuz big and I don't know de size of it. Et must 
have been big for dere war [HW: 250] niggahs aching to go to work— I 
guess they mus' have been aching after de work wuz done. Marse Frank 
bossed the place hisself— dere war no overseers. We raised cotton, 
corn, wheat and everything we un's et. Dere war no market to bring de 
goods to. Marse Frank wuz like a foodal lord of back history as my good 
for nothing grandson would say— he is the one with book-larning from 
Adanta. Waste of time filling up a nigger's head with dat trash— what 
that boy needs is muscle-ology— jes' look at my head and hands. 

My mammy was maid in de Collar's home and she had many fine 
dresses— some of them were give to her by her missus. Pappy war a field 
nigger for ole Ben Butler and I worked in the field when I wuz knee high 
to a grasshopper. We uns et our breakfast while et war dark and we 
trooped to the fields at sun-up, carrying our lunch wid us. Nothing 
fancy but jes' good rib-sticking victuals. We come in from the fields at 
sun-down and dere were a good meal awaiting us in de slave quarters. My 
good Master give out rations every second Monday and all day Monday wuz 
taken to separate the wheat from the chaff— that is— I mean the victuals 
had to be organized to be marched off to de proper depository. 

Before we uns et we took care of our mules. I had a mule named George— I 
know my mule— he was a good mule. 



"Yes, I hollow at the mule, and the 
mule would not gee, this mornin'. 
Yes, I hollow at the mule, and the 
mule would not gee. 
An' I hit him across the head with 
the single-tree, so soon." 

Yes, Boss-man I remembers my mule. 

Marse Frank gave mammy four acres of ground to till for herself and us 
childrens. We raised cotton— yes-sah! one bale of it and lots of garden 
truck. Our boss-man give us Saturday as a holiday to work our four 
acres. 

All the niggers worked hard— de cotton pickers had to pick 200 pounds of 
cotton a day and if a nigger didn't, Marse Frank would take de nigger to 
the barn and beat him with a switch. He would tell de nigger to hollow 
loud as he could and de nigger would do so. Then the old Mistress would 
come in and say! "What are you doing Frank?" "Beating a nigger" would be 
his answer. "You let him alone, he is my nigger" and both Marse Frank 
and de whipped nigger would come out of the barn. We all loved Marse and 
the Mistress. No, we wuz never whipped for stealing— we never stole 
anything in dose days— much. 

We sure froliked Saturday nights. Dat wuz our day to howl and we howled. 
Our gals sure could dance and when we wuz thirsty we had lemonade and 
whiskey. No sah! we never mixed [HW: no] whiskey with [HW: no] 
water.— Dem dat wanted lemonade got it— de gals all liked it. Niggers 
never got drunk those days— we wuz scared of the "Paddle-Rollers." 
Um-m-h and swell music. A fiddle and a tin can and one nigger would beat 
his hand on the can and another nigger would beat the strings on the 
[HW: fiddle] [TR: 'can' marked out.] with broom straws. It wuz almos' 
like a banjo. I remembers we sung "Little Liza Jane" and "Green Grows 
the Willow Tree". De frolik broke up in de morning— about two 
o'clock— and we all scattered to which ever way we wuz going. 

We put on clean clothes on Sunday and go to church. We went to de white 
church. Us niggars sat on one side and de white folks sat on the other. 
We wuz baptized in de church— de "pool-room" wuz right in de church. 

If we went visiting we had to have a pass. If nigger went out without a 
pass de "Paddle-Rollers" would get him. De white folks were the 
"Paddle-Rollers" and had masks on their faces. They looked like niggers 
wid de devil in dere eyes. They used no paddles— nothing but straps— wid 
de belt buckle fastened on. 

Yes sah! I got paddled. Et happened dis way. I'se left home one Thursday 
to see a gal on the Palmer plantation— five miles away. Some gal! No, I 
didn't get a pass— de boss was so busy! Everything was fine until my 
return trip. I wuz two miles out an' three miles to go. There come de 



"Paddle-Rollers" I wuz not scared—only I couldn't move. They give me 
thirty licks— I ran the rest of the way home. There was belt buckles all 
over me. I ate my victuals off de porch railing. Some gal! Um-m-h. Was 
worth that paddlin' to see that gal— would do it over again to see Mary 
de next night. 

"O Jane! love me lak you useter, 
O Jane! chew me lak you useter, 
Ev'y time I figger, my heart gits bigger, 
Sorry, sorry, can't be yo' piper any mo". 

Um-m-mh— Some gal! 

We Niggers were a healthy lot. If we wuz really sick Marse Frank would 
send for Doctor Fielding Ficklin of Washington. If jus' a small cold de 
nigger would go to de woods and git catnip and roots and sich things. If 
tummy ache— dere was de Castor oil— de white folks say children cry for 
it— I done my cryin' afterwards. For sore throat dere was alum. 
Everybody made their own soap— if hand was burned would use soap as a 
poultice and place it on hand. Soap was made out of grease, potash and 
water and boiled in a big iron pot. If yo' cut your finger use kerozene 
wid a rag around it. Turpentine was for sprains and bad cuts. For 
constipation use tea made from sheep droppings and if away from home de 
speed of de feet do not match de speed of this remedy. 

No, boss, I'se not superstitious and I'se believe in no signs. I jes' 
carry a rabbits' foot for luck. But I do believe the screeching of an 
owl is a sign of death. I found et to be true. I had an Uncle named 
Haywood. He stayed at my house and was sick for a month but wasn't so 
bad off. One night uncle had a relapse and dat same night a screech owl 
come along and sat on de top of de house and he— I mean the 
owl,— "whooed" three times and next morning uncle got "worser" and at 
eleven o'clock he died. 

I does believe in signs. When de rooster crows in the house it is sign 
of a stranger coming. If foot itches you is going to walk on strange 
land. If cow lows at house at night death will be 'round de house in 
short time. If sweeping out ashes at night dat is bad luck for you is 
sweeping out your best friend. Remember, your closest friend is your 
worst enemy. 

If you want to go a courtin'— et would take a week or so to get your 
gal. Sometimes some fool nigger would bring a gal a present— like 
"pulled-candy" and sich like. I had no time for sich foolishness. You 
would pop the question to boss man to see if he was willing for you to 
marry de gal. There was no minister or boss man to marry you— no 
limitations at all. Boss man would jes say: "Don't forget to bring me a 
little one or two for next year" De Boss man would fix a cottage for two 
and dere you was established for life. 



"If you want to go a courtin', I sho' you where to go, 

Right down yonder in de house below, 

Clothes all dirty an' ain't got no broom, 

Ole dirty clothes all hangin' in de room. 

Ask'd me to table, thought I'd take a seat, 

First thing I saw was big chunk o'meat. 

Big as my head, hard as a maul, 

ash-cake, corn bread, bran an' all." 

Marse Frank had plenty of visitors to see him and his three gals was 
excuse for anyone for miles around to come trompin' in. He enterained 
mostly on Tuesday and Thursday nights. I remembers them nights for what 
was left over from de feasts the niggers would eat. 

Dr. Fielding Ficklen [TR: earlier, 'Ficklin'], Bill Pope, Judge 
Reese,~General Robert Toombs and Alexander Stephens from 
Crawfordville~all would come to Marse Franks' big house. 

General Robert Toombs lived in Washington and had a big plantation 'bout 
a mile from de city. He was a farmer and very rich. De General wuz a big 
man— 'bout six feet tall—heavy and had a full face. Always had 
unlighted cigar in his mouth. He was the first man I saw who smoked ten 
cent cigars. Niggers used to run to get "the stumps" and the lucky 
nigger who got the "stump" could even sell it for a dime to the other 
niggers for after all— wasn't it General Toombs' cigar? The General 
never wore expensive clothes and always carried a crooked-handled 
walking stick. I'se never heard him say "niggah", never heard him cuss. 
He always helped us niggars— gave gave us nickles and dimes at times. 

Alexander Stephens wuz crippled. He was a little fellow— slim, dark hair 
and blue eyes. Always used a rolling chair. Marse Frank would see him at 
least once a month. 

I'se saw a red cloud in de west in 1860. 1 knew war was brewing. Marse 
Frank went to war. My uncle was his man and went to war with him— Uncle 
brought him back after the battle at Gettsburg— wounded. He died later. 
We all loved him. My mistress and her boys ran de plantation. 

The blue-coats came to our place in '62 and 63. They took everythin' 
that was not red-hot or nailed down. The war made no changes— we did the 
same work and had plenty to eat. The war was now over. We didn't know we 
wuz free until a year later. I'se stayed on with Marse Frank's boys for 
twenty years. I'se did the same work fo $35 to $40 a year with rations 
thrown in. 

I lived so long because I tells no lies, I never spent more than fifty 
cents for a doctor in my life. I believe in whiskey and that kept me 
going. And let me tell you— I'se always going to be a nigger till I die. 



RETROSPECTION AND REFLECTION. 

By George Washington Williams 
1825-1850. 

THE SECURITY OF THE INSTITUTION OF SLAVERY AT THE SOUTH-THE 
RIGHT TO HOLD SLAVES QUESTIONED-RAPID INCREASE OF THE SLAVE 
POPULATION.--ANTI-SLAVERY SPEECHES IN THE LEGISLATURE OF 
VIRGINIA.-THE QUAKERS OF MARYLAND AND DELAWARE EMANCIPATE THEIR 
SLAVES.-THE EVIL EFFECT OF SLAVERY UPON SOCIETY-THE CONSCIENCE 
AND HEART OF THE SOUTH DID NOT RESPOND TO THE VOICE OF REASON OR 
DICTATES OF HUMANITY. 

An awful silence succeeded the stormy struggle that ended in the 
violation of the ordinance of 1787. It was now time for reflection. 
The Southern statesmen had proven themselves the masters of the 
situation. The institution of slavery was secured to them, with many 
collateral political advantages. And, in addition to this, they had 
secured the inoculation of the free territory beyond the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers with the virus of Negro-slavery. 

If the mother-country had forced slavery upon her colonial 
dependencies in North America, and if it were difficult and 
inconvenient to part with slave -labor, who were now responsible for 
the extension of the slave area? Southern men, of course. What 
principle or human law was strong enough to support an institution of 
such cruel proportions? The old law of European pagans born of bloody 
and destroying wars? No; for it was now the nineteenth century. 
Abstract law? Certainly not; for law is the perfection of reason— it 
always tends to conform thereto—and that which is not reason is not 
law. Well did Justinian write: "Live honestly, hurt nobody, and render 
to every one his just dues." The law of nations? Verily not; for it 
is a system of rules deducible from reason and natural justice, and 
established by universal consent, to regulate the conduct and mutual 
intercourse between independent States. The Declaration of 
Independence? Far from it; because the prologue of that incomparable 
instrument recites: "_We hold these truths to be self-evident— that 
all_ MEN _are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; that, to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed._" And the peerless George Bancroft has 
added: "The heart of Jefferson in writing the Declaration, and of 
Congress in adopting it, beat for all humanity; the assertion of right 
was made for all mankind and all coming generations, without any 
exception whatever; for the proposition which admits of exceptions can 
never be self-evident." There was but one authority for slavery left, 
and that was the Bible. 

Many slave-holders thought deeply on the question of their right to 
hold slaves. A disturbed conscience cried aloud for a "Thus saith the 



Lord," and the pulpit was charged with the task of quieting the 
general disquietude. The divine origin of slavery was heard from a 
thousand pulpits. God, who never writes a poor hand, had written upon 
the brow of every Negro, the word "_Slave_"; slavery was their normal 
condition, and the white man was God's agent in the United States to 
carry out the prophecy of Noah respecting the descendants of Ham; 
while St. Paul had sent Onesimus back to his owner, and had written, 
"Servants, obey your masters." 

But apologetic preaching did not seem to silence the gnawing of a 
guilty conscience. Upon the battle-fields of two great wars; in the 
army and in the navy, the Negroes had demonstrated their worth and 
manhood. They had stood with the undrilled minute-men along the dusty 
roads leading from Lexington and Concord to Boston, against the 
skilled redcoats of boastful Britain. They were among the faithful 
little band that held Bunker Hill against overwhelming odds; at Long 
Island, Newport, and Monmouth, they had held their ground against the 
stubborn columns of the Ministerial army. They had journeyed with the 
Pilgrim Fathers through eight years of despair and hope, of defeat and 
victory; had shared their sufferings and divided their glory. These 
recollections made difficult an unqualified acceptance of the doctrine 
of the divine nature of perpetual slavery. Reason downed sophistry, 
and human sympathy shamed prejudice. And against prejudice, custom, 
and political power, the thinking men of the South launched their best 
thoughts. Jefferson said: "The hour of emancipation is advancing in 
the march of time. It will come, and whether brought on by the 
generous energy of our own minds, or by the bloody process of St. 
Domingo, excited and conducted by the power of our present enemy 
[Great Britain], if once stationed permanently within our country and 
offering asylum and arms to the oppressed [Negro], is a leaf in our 
history _not yet turned over_." These words, written to Edward Coles, 
in August, 1814, were still ample food for the profound meditation of 
the slave-holders. In his "Notes on Virginia" Mr. Jefferson had 
written the following words: "Indeed, I tremble for my country when I 
reflect that God is just; that His justice cannot sleep forever._ 
That, considering numbers, nature, and natural means, only a 
revolution of the wheel of fortune, an exchange of situation, is among 
possible events. That it may become probable by _supernatural 
interference_. _The Almighty has no attribute which can take side with 
us in such a contest._"[10] 

The eloquence of Patrick Henry and the logic and philosophy of Madison 
and Jefferson rang in the ears of the people of the slave-holding 
States, and they paused to think. In forty years the Negro population 
of Virginia had increased 186 per cent.— from 1790 to 1830,— while the 
white had increased only 51 per cent. The rapid increase of the slave 
population winged the fancy and produced horrid dreams of 
insurrection; while the pronounced opposition of the Northern people 
to slavery seemed to proclaim the weakness of the government and the 
approach of its dissolution. In 1832, Thomas Jefferson Randolph, a 



grandson of Thomas Jefferson, lifted up his voice in the Legislature 
of Virginia against the institution of slavery. 

Said Mr. Jefferson:— "There is one circumstance to which we are 
to look as inevitable in the fulness of time— _a dissolution of 
this Union_. God grant it may not happen in our time or that of 
our children; but, sir, it must come sooner or later, and when it 
does come, border war follows it, as certain as the night follows 
the day. An enemy upon your frontier offering arms and asylum to 
this population, tampering with it in your bosom, when your 
citizens shall march to repel the invader, their families 
butchered and their homes desolated in the rear, the spear will 
fall from the warrior's grasp; his heart may be of steel, but it 
must quail. Suppose an invasion in part with _black troops_, 
speaking the same language, of the same nation, burning with 
enthusiasm for the liberation of their race; if they are not 
crushed the moment they put foot upon your soil, they roll 
forward, an hourly swelling mass; your energies are paralyzed, 
your power is gone; the morasses of the lowlands, the fastnesses 
of the mountains, cannot save your wives and children from 
destruction. Sir, we cannot war with these disadvantages; _peace, 
ignoble, abject peace,— peace upon any conditions that an enemy 
may offer, must be accepted_. Are we, then, prepared to barter 
the liberty of our children for slaves for them?... Sir, it is a 
practice, and an increasing practice in parts of Virginia to 
_rear slaves for market_. How can an honorable mind, a patriot 
and a lover of his country, bear to see this ancient Dominion, 
rendered illustrious by the noble devotion and patriotism of her 
sons in the cause of liberty, converted into one grand managerie, 
where men are to be reared for market like oxen for the shambles. 
Is this better, is it not worse, than the _Slave-Trade_, that 
trade which enlisted the labor of the _good and the wise of every 
creed and every clime to abolish it_?" 

Mr. P. A. Boiling said:- 

"Mr. Speaker, it is vain for gentlemen to deny the fact, the 
feelings of society are fast becoming adversed to slavery. The 
moral causes which produce that feeling are on the march, and 
will on _until the groans of slavery are heard no more in this 
else happy country_. Look over this world's wide page— see the 
rapid progress of liberal feelings— see the shackles falling from 
nations who have long writhed under the galling yoke of slavery. 
Liberty is going over the whole earth— hand-in-hand with 
Christianity. The ancient temples of slavery, rendered venerable 
alone by their antiquity, are crumbling into dust. Ancient 
prejudices are flying before the light of truth— are dissipated 
by its rays, as the idle vapor by the bright sun. The noble 
sentiment of Burns: 



'Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a' that, 
That man to man, the warld o'er, 

Shall brothers be for a' that'— 

is rapidly spreading. The day-star of human liberty has risen 
above the dark horizon of slavery, and will continue its bright 
career, until it smiles alike on all men." 

Mr. C. J. Faulkner said:— 

"Sir, I am gratified that no gentleman has yet risen in this 

hall, the advocate of slavery. * * * Let me compare the condition 

of the slave-holding portion of this commonwealth, barren, 

desolate, and scarred, as it were, by the avenging hand of 

Heaven, with the descriptions which we have of this same country 

from those who first broke its virgin soil. To what is this 

change ascribable? Alone to the withering, blasting effects of 

slavery. If this does not satisfy him, let me request him to 

extend his travels to the Northern States of this Union, and beg 

him to contrast the happiness and contentment which prevail 

throughout that country— the busy and cheerful sound of industry, 

the rapid and swelling growth of their population, their means 

and institutions of education, their skill and proficiency in the 

useful arts, their enterprise and public spirit, the monuments of 

their commercial and manufacturing industry, and, above all, 

their devoted attachment to the government from which they derive 

their protection, with the division, discontent, indolence, and 

poverty of the Southern country. To what, sir, is all this 

ascribable? 'T is to that _vice_ in the organization of society 

by which one half of its inhabitants are arrayed in interest and 

feeling against the other half; to that unfortunate state of 

society in which free men regard labor as disgraceful, and slaves 

shrink from it as a burden tyrannically imposed upon them. _'To 

that condition of things in which half a million of your 

population can feel no sympathy with the society in the 

prosperity of which they are forbidden to participate, and no 

attachment to a government at whose hands they receive nothing 

but injustice.'_ In the language of the wise, prophetic 

Jefferson, 'you must approach this subject, YOU MUST ADOPT SOME 

PLAN OF EMANCIPATION, OR WORSE WILL FOLLOW" 

In Maryland and Delaware the Quakers were rapidly emancipating their 
slaves, and the strong reaction that had set in among the thoughtful 
men of the South began to threaten the institution. Men felt that it 
was a curse to the slave, and poisoned the best white society of the 
slave-holding States. As early as 1781, Mr. Jefferson, with his keen, 
philosophical insight, beheld with alarm the demoralizing tendency of 
slavery. "The whole commerce," says Mr. Jefferson, "between master and 
slave is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passions; the 



most unrelenting despotism on the one part, and degrading submission 
on the other. Our children see this, and learn to imitate it— for man 
is an imitative animal. This quality is the germ of all education in 
him. From his cradle to his grave he is learning to do what he sees 
others do. If a parent could find no motive, either in his 
philanthropy or his self-love, for restraining the intemperance of 
passion toward his slave, it should always be a sufficient one that 
his child is present. But generally, it is not sufficient. The parent 
storms; the child looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on 
the same airs in the circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose tongue to 
the worst of passions, and, thus nursed, educated, and daily exercised 
in tyranny, cannot but be stamped with odious peculiarities. The man 
must be a prodigy who can retain his manners and morals undepraved by 
such circumstances. And with what execration should the statesman be 
loaded, who, permitting one half the citizens thus to trample on the 
rights of the other, transforms those into despots and these into 
enemies, destroys the morals of the one part, and the _amor patria;_ of 
the other! "[11] 

And what was true in Virginia, as coming under the observation of Mr. 
Jefferson, was true in all the other States where slavery existed. And 
indeed it was difficult to tell whether the slave or master was 
injured the more. The ignorance of the former veiled from him the 
terrible evils of his condition, while the intelligence of the latter 
revealed to him, in detail, the baleful effects of the institution 
upon all who came within its area. It was at war with social order; it 
contracted the sublime ideas of national unity; it made men sectional, 
licentious, profligate, cruel,— and selfishness paled the holy fires 
of patriotism. 

But notwithstanding the profound reflection of the greatest minds in 
the South, and the philosophic prophecies of Jefferson, the conscience 
and heart of the South did not respond to the dictates of humanity. 
Cotton and cupidity led captive the reason of the South, and, once 
more joined to their idols, the slave-holders no longer heard the 
voice of prudence or justice in the slave marts of their "section." 



FOOTNOTES: 

[10] Jefferson's Writings, vol. viii, p. 404. 
[1 1] Jefferson's Writings, vol. viii. p. 403. 



The Status of the Free Negro Prior to 1860 

by Lafayette M. Hershaw. 

The difficulty surrounding a proper understanding of any question 
consists in the fact that self-interest is more than likely to enter to 
darken the vision. It is seldom that men differ about matters or have a 
difficulty in understanding matters which do not affect their vanity, 
their pride, their ambition or their material belongings. The truth 
concerning any matter which is the subject of controversy can be reached 
with accuracy in proportion as it is free from these matters. A question 
of justice, opportunity and humane consideration for persons wholly or 
partly of African origin is influenced entirely by considerations of the 
kind just mentioned. If men were not obsessed by the phantom of race 
superiority and of local vanity and group consciousness, and more than 
all by the propensity to make gain out of the misfortunes and injustices 
of conditions, what is known as the Negro question would vanish into 
thin air. All forms of oppression, caste, proscription and distinction 
have their origin in the desire and purpose of a man or set of men to 
improve their condition at the expense of others. If it had not been 
believed and indeed demonstrated that the subjection of the black man 
would prove economically profitable to the white man or that he would 
gain some other fancied advantage from the degradation of the black man 
we should never have had African slavery together with its attendant 
chain of ills which afflict the body politic even unto this hour. 

That oppression and tyranny wrong both those who practice them and those 
upon whom they are inflicted is proved by illustrations taken both from 
the field of economics and the field of intellectual and moral 
consciousness. In all those parts of the world where all the people 
approach most nearly a common standard of economic, intellectual and 
moral excellence there we find the greatest advance in that which we 
call civilization, for the want of a better term to describe human 
progress and advance. Wherever we find any considerable group of people 
residing in the same or contiguous territory who do not enjoy equality 
of right and opportunity in those things which governments are 
instituted to conserve, we find that the greater group which denies them 
these inalienable rights paralyzed in its economic, intellectual and 
moral growth. On no other ground can we account for the emphatic 
differences in achievement, in literature, art, science, invention, and 
economic progress between the white people of the North and the white 
people of the South. Reasoning from analogy and from the examples which 
history gives of the achievement of the white race in the world it would 
be the most reasonable thing to expect that due to variety of soil, 
favorableness of climate, and the general beneficence of nature, that 
the white people living in the zone comprising what is commonly 
designated as the Southern States would excel their Northern brethren in 
all the arts and achievements of civilization. We should naturally 
expect to find there the poets, the painters, the sculptors, the 
inventors and the great organizers of enterprise. Elsewhere in the world 
in the midst of similar conditions of soil and climate, we find the 



white race excelling and leading the world in these particulars. The 
white people inhabiting the South are of the same ethnic type, and have 
in general the same group consciousness and aspiration. How else can we 
account for the fact that they have contributed less than their kinsmen 
in proportion to numbers to the sum of human knowledge, happiness and 
liberty, if not by the fact that they have suffered the inevitable 
handicap incident to an environment in which large numbers of human 
beings suffer inequality and subordination? 

But for the difference which has been historically accentuated in North 
America between white and black which difference has inflicted much of 
suffering upon both races, it would not be necessary to consider such a 
subject as the citizenship status of the free Negro prior to 1860. 
Before the Constitution of the United States was amended by the addition 
thereto of the Fourteenth Amendment the statement that "The citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States" was the only definite deliverance to be 
found in that instrument in relation to the subject of citizenship. In 
other words there was no national definition of citizenship, and up to 
the time of the deliverance of the Dred Scott Decision in 1857, there 
had been no comprehensive treatment of the subject in adjudications by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The mention of the term 
"citizens" in the Constitution in the quotation just given indicates 
that it had a meaning of such generally accepted significance that 
definition was not necessary. Presumably citizenship conveyed then, as 
it conveys now, an idea exactly the opposite of that conveyed by the 
term slavery. A slave everywhere in the world was understood to be a 
person who was absolved from allegiance, and was not due protection as 
that term is ordinarily understood, and who could not invoke ordinary 
legal process nor own property; a citizen was a person who owed 
allegiance, was entitled to protection, had the right to invoke all the 
processes of the law, could become the owner of property, and possibly, 
if not a woman or a child, exercise the right of the elective franchise. 
Such was the common understanding of the term citizen at the adoption of 
the Constitution, and such is substantially the understanding of that 
term at the present date. However, due to the presence of the Negro in 
the body politic, the exigencies of the situation suggested an 
interpretation of the term citizen which might not otherwise have 
existed, but for the presence of the Negro. The exigency grew out of the 
fact that toward the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth there 

grew into the minds of men the conception that slavery was a condition 
appertaining to black men alone, that color was an unmistakable proof of 
the condition of a slave, and that the fact that one was of African 
descent carried with it this inevitable social degradation. In the 
decisions of the courts of a number of the States we find this principle 
enunciated. In North Carolina the Supreme Court of that State, in 1 828, 
decided that "The presumption of slavery arises from a black African 
complexion." In 1839, the Supreme Court of Indiana, in passing upon the 



constitutionality of the law entitled: "An act concerning free Negroes 
and Mulattoes and slaves," held that where a Negro laid claim to freedom 
the burden of proof was on him to show it inasmuch as persons of the 
African race were presumed to be slaves. In 1842, the Supreme Court of 
Ohio decided that under the law of that State "Color alone is sufficient 
to indicate a Negro's inability to testify against a white man. It has 
always been admitted that our political institutions embrace the white 
population only. Persons of color were not recognized as having any 
political existence; they had no agency in our political organizations, 
and possessed no political rights under it. Two or three of the States 
form exceptions. The constitutions of fourteen expressly exclude persons 
of color; and in the balance of the States they are excluded on the 
grounds that they were never recognized as part of the body politic." 
(Thatcher vs. Hawk, 4th Ohio, Rep., 351.) While this opinion expressed a 
widely prevalent sentiment at that time I have been unable to find a 
decision of any court in any of the original thirteen States north of 
Maryland, except Connecticut, which expresses this view. In their moral 
and intellectual nature the inhabitants of Connecticut exhibit many wide 
differences from the inhabitants of the rest of New England. These 
citations show how thoroughly the conception of the difference arising 
from the difference of color was imbedded in the mind at that time. Such 
instances of judicial interpretation were to be found in all of the 
slave States, and in those States which were carved out of the northwest 
territory, which Virginia ceded to the general government in 1787. In 
this connection it is pertinent to observe that it is the most natural 
thing in the world that the States carved out of this northwest 
territory should have followed not only the legal system of the parent 
State, but should have adopted many of its practices and modes of 
thought, and passed them on to succeeding generations. 

From the quotations already made it can be seen that to be a colored 
person was to suffer from the presumption of being a slave, and that to 
be a free colored person was to be in a condition not of freedom, but of 
lessened servitude. To be a free colored person was not to possess the 
citizenship of the world any more than to be a Christian today is 
evidence that one is an imitator of Christ. In actual practice the term 
"free colored person" embraced the idea of freedom from personal service 
to a specified owner and little else, particularly in the slave-holding 
States. The attitude of these States is well expressed in the following 
quotation from John C. Calhoun: "I hold that in the present state of 
civilization, where two races of different origin, and distinguished by 
color, and other physical differences, as well as intellectual, are 
brought together the relation now existing in the slave-holding States 
between the two, is, instead of an evil, a good — a positive good. I 
fearlessly assert that the existing relations between the two races in 
the South forms the most solid and durable foundation on which to rear 
free and stable political institutions (Works of Calhoun, Vol. 2, p. 
630)." Thus by legal enactment, judicial interpretation and orderly 
expressed public opinion, race if it be African was the badge of 
inferiority and slavery. This was generally true throughout the country 



and yet a careful and somewhat thorough examination of the statutes, 
legal decisions, and systematic treatises relating to the law of slavery 
will convince any fair-minded person that the term free colored person 
carried with it less of negation of right in the Northern States where 
slavery had ceased to exist than in the Southern States where it still 
flourished. 

At the close of the revolution, slavery existed in most of the colonies, 
if not all, and their statute books contained laws relating to that 
condition, and to the condition of "free persons of color." However, as 
time passed and the institution of slavery disappeared, we find these 
laws disappearing or becoming greatly modified or mitigated in their 
provisions. For instance, March 26, 1783, Massachusetts passed a law 
forbidding an African or Negro to tarry within the commonwealth for a 
longer time than two months unless such person could produce a 
certificate from the secretary of State of which such person claimed to 
be a citizen, showing that he was such, and that where such persons did 
not have the required certificate they should be ordered to depart from 
the State, and upon failure to do so be committed to any house of 
correction, and that such punishment should be repeated whenever and as 
often as the order to depart was disobeyed. This law was repealed, 
however, in 1786. It seems that slavery was abolished in Massachusetts 
by operation of the constitution of 1 780, which declares that "All men 
are born free and equal." Harry St. George Tucker, president of the 
Virginia Court of Appeals, said in 1 833, speaking of this constitutional 
utterance, that "We should be disposed to take this declaration less as 
an abstraction than we regard that which is contained in our own bill of 
rights" (5th Leigh Rep., 622). By 1786, it appears that Massachusetts 
had abolished all distinctions in law based on race except that in 
relation to marriage, which appears to have been repealed in 1843. In 
1833, Connecticut enacted a law forbidding the setting up or 
establishment of any school, academy or literary institution for the 
instruction or education of colored persons who were not inhabitants of 
the State. This law was repealed in 1838. The constitution of Rhode 
Island of 1843, conferred the elective franchise on persons of the male 
sex qualified by residence and property without distinction of color. In 
New Hampshire the constitution of 1783 contains the principle that all 
men are born equally free, and no distinction on account of color is 
found in any of her statutes except in a law of 1 792, which specified 
that enlistment in the militia should be confined to white people. In 
the law of 1857, relating to the subject of militia, color is not 
mentioned. Neither in the constitution nor laws of Vermont does one find 
for this period any distinction based on color, so that in Vermont the 
term "free colored person" had no existence and consequently no meaning. 
In Maine no distinctions based on color are to be found for the period 
under consideration either in the constitution or the statutes. In 
Pennsylvania colored people exercised the elective franchise and enjoyed 
full citizenship with the whites up to 1838, when the elective 
franchise, by the constitution of that year, was confined to whites. 
Presumably free colored people exercised the suffrage in New Jersey up 



to 1 844, as there appears no limitation of suffrage on account of color 
prior to its mention in the constitution of that year. New York, in an 
act of the legislature of 1799, provided for gradual emancipation of the 
slaves, and by an act of 1811 it required "free colored people" to carry 
certificates of their freedom as proofs of their claim thereto. In 1814 
the legislature of the State authorized the raising of two regiments of 
colored soldiers to be officered by white men. In 1 823, Negroes who 
resided in the State three years and possessed a freediold estate of the 
assessed value of two hundred and fifty dollars were entitled to 
exercise the elective franchise, a requirement not imposed upon white 
people. 

It is interesting to note that up to 1 723, free colored people appear to 
have exercised the elective franchise equally with the whites in 
Virginia. The colonial constitution of that year limited its exercise to 
white people, and the free colored people never voted again until the 
adoption of the Underwood or reconstruction constitution. Besides this, 
contrary to conditions above described in the Northern States the laws 
in relation to free colored people grew harsher and harsher until 1831, 
when we find a statute prohibiting meetings for teaching free Negroes or 
mulattoes reading or writing. In 1832, free Negroes were forbidden to 
preach the gospel. In 1834 free Negroes were forbidden to immigrate into 
the State. In 1838 free Negroes leaving the State to be educated were 
forbidden to return. In 1851, the constitution of Virginia of that year, 
in Sec. 5, Art. 1 9, provided: That slaves hereafter emancipated shall 
forfeit their freedom by remaining in the commonwealth more than twelve 
months, and in 1856, the legislature of Virginia passed an act providing 
that free Negroes might voluntarily make agreements to become slaves and 
that such agreement should be binding. 

In North Carolina free colored people seem to have exercised most of the 
rights of white people including that of voting, until 1835, when the 
right to vote was confined to persons of the white race. In all of the 
slave States the free colored man was hampered by legislative provisions 
exactly like or very similar to those just cited as existing in 
Virginia. In none of these States could free colored people hold the 
legal title to real property, in none of them did they have the right of 
public assembly, the right to bear arms or the right to carry on 
collectively the work of education. In few of them did they even have 
the right to preach the gospel, and where they did preach it was by 
favor and permission, and not by right. Of all these Southern 
slavediolding States Maryland ruled its free colored people with 
something suggestive of humanity. 

It will be seen from this hasty and unsatisfactory review of a great 
mass of statutes, decisions, and treatises that the condition of the 
free colored man north of Mason and Dixon's line improved in the main 
from the close of the revolution to 1860, and that south of Mason and 
Dixon's line his condition grew worse from the close of the revolution 
down to 1860. 



In the West, where new States were forming, there was, of course, the 
distinction of race. The settlers who went into these new communities 
went there to establish white communities and they passed laws 
forbidding the immigration of free colored people into them. We find 
statutes in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Kansas, and Oregon, 
forbidding the immigration of free Negroes. It seems, however, that 
there was never a very strong public sentiment insisting upon the 
enforcement of these laws. As a matter of fact there was a small active 
and effective sentiment which practically nullified the existence of 
them, for in all of these States we find, especially after the enactment 
of the fugitive slave law of 1 850, a most friendly sentiment toward the 
unfortunate colored man whether slave or free. 

The study of the statutes and conditions of more than a half century ago 
is not only a matter of curiosity, but a matter of very practical 
concern, since in these latter days another body of laws, and legal 
decisions based upon distinction of race have come into existence, and 
yet others are threatened. 



ANDREW JACKSON, FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4, 1829 

Fellow-Citizens: 

About to undertake the arduous duties that I have been appointed to 
perform by the choice of a free people, I avail myself of this customary 
and solemn occasion to express the gratitude which their confidence 
inspires and to acknowledge the accountability which my situation 
enjoins. While the magnitude of their interests convinces me that no 
thanks can be adequate to the honor they have conferred, it admonishes 
me that the best return I can make is the zealous dedication of my 
humble abilities to their service and their good. 

As the instrument of the Federal Constitution it will devolve on me for 
a stated period to execute the laws of the United States, to superintend 
their foreign and their confederate relations, to manage their revenue, 
to command their forces, and, by communications to the Legislature, to 
watch over and to promote their interests generally. And the principles 
of action by which I shall endeavor to accomplish this circle of duties 
it is now proper for me briefly to explain. 

In administering the laws of Congress I shall keep steadily in view the 
limitations as well as the extent of the Executive power trusting 
thereby to discharge the functions of my office without transcending its 
authority. With foreign nations it will be my study to preserve peace 
and to cultivate friendship on fair and honorable terms, and in the 
adjustment of any differences that may exist or arise to exhibit the 
forbearance becoming a powerful nation rather than the sensibility 
belonging to a gallant people. 

In such measures as I may be called on to pursue in regard to the rights 
of the separate States I hope to be animated by a proper respect for 
those sovereign members of our Union, taking care not to confound the 
powers they have reserved to themselves with those they have granted to 
the Confederacy. 

The management of the public revenue— that searching operation in all 
governments— is among the most delicate and important trusts in ours, 
and it will, of course, demand no inconsiderable share of my official 
solicitude. Under every aspect in which it can be considered it would 
appear that advantage must result from the observance of a strict and 
faithful economy. This I shall aim at the more anxiously both because it 
will facilitate the extinguishment of the national debt, the unnecessary 
duration of which is incompatible with real independence, and because it 
will counteract that tendency to public and private profligacy which a 
profuse expenditure of money by the Government is but too apt to 
engender. Powerful auxiliaries to the attainment of this desirable end 



are to be found in the regulations provided by the wisdom of Congress 
for the specific appropriation of public money and the prompt 
accountability of public officers. 

With regard to a proper selection of the subjects of impost with a view 
to revenue, it would seem to me that the spirit of equity, caution and 
compromise in which the Constitution was formed requires that the great 
interests of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures should be equally 
favored, and that perhaps the only exception to this rule should consist 
in the peculiar encouragement of any products of either of them that may 
be found essential to our national independence. 

Internal improvement and the diffusion of knowledge, so far as they can 
be promoted by the constitutional acts of the Federal Government, are of 
high importance. 

Considering standing armies as dangerous to free governments in time of 
peace, I shall not seek to enlarge our present establishment, nor 
disregard that salutary lesson of political experience which teaches 
that the military should be held subordinate to the civil power. The 
gradual increase of our Navy, whose flag has displayed in distant climes 
our skill in navigation and our fame in arms; the preservation of our 
forts, arsenals, and dockyards, and the introduction of progressive 
improvements in the discipline and science of both branches of our 
military service are so plainly prescribed by prudence that I should be 
excused for omitting their mention sooner than for enlarging on their 
importance. But the bulwark of our defense is the national militia, 
which in the present state of our intelligence and population must 
render us invincible. As long as our Government is administered for the 
good of the people, and is regulated by their will; as long as it 
secures to us the rights of person and of properly, liberty of 
conscience and of the press, it will be worth defending; and so long as 
it is worth defending a patriotic militia will cover it with an 
impenetrable aegis. Partial injuries and occasional mortifications we 
may be subjected to, but a million of armed freemen, possessed of the 
means of war, can never be conquered by a foreign foe. To any just 
system, therefore, calculated to strengthen this natural safeguard of 
the country I shall cheerfully lend all the aid in my power. 

It will be my sincere and constant desire to observe toward the Indian 
tribes within our limits a just and liberal policy, and to give that 
humane and considerate attention to their rights and their wants which 
is consistent with the habits of our Government and the feelings of our 
people. 

The recent demonstration of public sentiment inscribes on the list of 
Executive duties, in characters too legible to be overlooked, the task 
of reform, which will require particularly the correction of those 
abuses that have brought the patronage of the Federal Government into 
conflict with the freedom of elections, and the counteraction of those 



causes which have disturbed the rightful course of appointment and have 
placed or continued power in unfaithful or incompetent hands. 

In the performance of a task thus generally delineated I shall endeavor 
to select men whose diligence and talents will insure in their 
respective stations able and faithful cooperation, depending for the 
advancement of the public service more on the integrity and zeal of the 
public officers than on their numbers. 

A diffidence, perhaps too just, in my own qualifications will teach me 
to look with reverence to the examples of public virtue left by my 
illustrious predecessors, and with veneration to the lights that flow 
from the mind that founded and the mind that reformed our system. The 
same diffidence induces me to hope for instruction and aid from the 
coordinate branches of the Government, and for the indulgence and 
support of my fellow- citizens generally. And a firm reliance on the 
goodness of that Power whose providence mercifully protected our 
national infancy, and has since upheld our liberties in various 
vicissitudes, encourages me to offer up my ardent supplications that He 
will continue to make our beloved country the object of His divine care 
and gracious benediction. 



Lincoln's First Public Speech. From an Address to the People of 
Sangamon County. March 9, 1832 

Upon the subject of education, not presuming to dictate any plan or 
system respecting it, I can only say that I view it as the most 
important subject which we, as a people, can be engaged in. That every 
man may receive at least a moderate education, and thereby be enabled to 
read the histories of his own and other countries, by which he may duly 
appreciate the value of our free institutions, appears to be an object 
of vital importance, even on this account alone, to say nothing of the 
advantages and satisfaction to be derived from all being able to read 
the Scriptures and other works, both of a religious and moral nature, 
for themselves. 

For my part, I desire to see the time when education— and by its means 
morality, sobriety, enterprise, and industry— shall become much more 
general than at present; and should be gratified to have it in my power 
to contribute something to the advancement of any measure which might 
have a tendency to accelerate that happy period. 

With regard to existing laws, some alterations are thought to be 
necessary. Many respectable men have suggested that our estray laws— the 
law respecting the issuing of executions, the road law, and some 
others— are deficient in their present form, and require alterations. 
But considering the great probability that the framers of those laws 
were wiser than myself, I should prefer not meddling with them, unless 
they were first attacked by others, in which case I should feel it both 
a privilege and a duty to take that stand which, in my view, might tend 
to the advancement of justice. 

But, fellow-citizens, I shall conclude. Considering the great degree of 

modesty which should always attend youth, it is probable I have already 

been more presuming than becomes me. However, upon the subjects of which 

I have treated, I have spoken as I have thought. I may be wrong in 

regard to any or all of them; but, holding it a sound maxim that it is 

better only to be sometimes right than at all times wrong, so soon as I 

discover my opinions to be erroneous I shall be ready to renounce them. 

Every man is said to have his peculiar ambition. Whether it be true or 
not, I can say, for one, that I have no other so great as that of being 
truly esteemed of my fellow-men by rendering myself worthy of their 
esteem. How far I shall succeed in gratifying this ambition is yet to be 
developed. I am young and unknown to many of you; I was born and have 
ever remained in the most humble walks of life. I have no wealthy or 
popular relations or friends to recommend me. My case is thrown 
exclusively upon the independent voters of the county, and if elected, 
they will have conferred a favour upon me for which I shall be 
unremitting in my labours to compensate. But if the good people in their 
wisdom shall see fit to keep me in the background, I have been too 
familiar with disappointments to be very much chagrined. 



Your friend and fellow-citizen, 
A. LINCOLN. 



ON THE DUTY OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

by Henry David Thoreau 

I heartily accept the motto,— "That government is best which governs 
least"; and I should like to see it acted up to more rapidly and 
systematically. Carried out, it finally amounts to this, which also I 
believe,— "That government is best which governs not at all"; and when 
men are prepared for it, that will be the kind of government which they 
will have. Government is at best but an expedient; but most governments 
are usually, and all governments are sometimes, inexpedient. The 
objections which have been brought against a standing army, and they are 
many and weighty, and deserve to prevail, may also at last be brought 
against a standing government. The standing army is only an arm of the 
standing government. The government itself, which is only the mode which 
the people have chosen to execute their will, is equally liable to be 
abused and perverted before the people can act through it. Witness the 
present Mexican war, the work of comparatively a few individuals using 
the standing government as their tool; for, in the outset, the people 
would not have consented to this measure. 

This American government— what is it but a tradition, though a recent 

one, endeavoring to transmit itself unimpaired to posterity, but each 

instant losing some of its integrity? It has not the vitality and force 

of a single living man; for a single man can bend it to his will. It is 

a sort of wooden gun to the people themselves. But it is not the less 

necessary for this; for the people must have some complicated machinery 

or other, and hear its din, to satisfy that idea of government which 

they have. Governments show thus how successfully men can be imposed on, 

even impose on themselves, for their own advantage. It is excellent, 

we must all allow. Yet this government never of itself furthered any 

enterprise, but by the alacrity with which it got out of its way. It 

does not keep the country free. It does not settle the West. It does not 

educate. The character inherent in the American people has done all 

that has been accomplished; and it would have done somewhat more, if 

the government had not sometimes got in its way. For government is an 

expedient by which men would fain succeed in letting one another alone; 

and, as has been said, when it is most expedient, the governed are most 

let alone by it. Trade and commerce, if they were not made of 

India rubber, would never manage to bounce over the obstacles which 

legislators are continually putting in their way; and, if one were to 

judge these men wholly by the effects of their actions, and not partly 

by their intentions, they would deserve to be classed and punished with 

those mischievous persons who put obstructions on the railroads. 

But, to speak practically and as a citizen, unlike those who call 
themselves no-government men, I ask for, not at once no government, 
but at once a better government. Let every man make known what kind of 
government would command his respect, and that will be one step toward 
obtaining it. 



After all, the practical reason why, when the power is once in the hands 
of the people, a majority are permitted, and for a long period continue, 
to rule, is not because they are most likely to be in the right, 
nor because this seems fairest to the minority, but because they are 
physically the strongest. But a government in which the majority rule in 
all cases cannot be based on justice, even as far as men understand 
it. Can there not be a government in which majorities do not virtually 
decide right and wrong, but conscience?— in which majorities decide only 
those questions to which the rule of expediency is applicable? Must the 
citizen ever for a moment, or in the least degree, resign his conscience 
to the legislator? Why has every man a conscience, then? I think that 
we should be men first, and subjects afterward. It is not desirable 
to cultivate a respect for the law, so much as for the right. The only 
obligation which I have a right to assume is to do at any time what 
I think right. It is truly enough said that a corporation has no 
conscience; but a corporation of conscientious men is a corporation 
with a conscience. Law never made men a whit more just; and, by means of 
their respect for it, even the well-disposed are daily made the agents 
of injustice. A common and natural result of an undue respect for law 
is, that you may see a file of soldiers, colonel, captain, corporal, 
privates, powder-monkeys, and all, marching in admirable order over 
hill and dale to the wars, against their wills, ay, against their common 
sense and consciences, which makes it very steep marching indeed, and 
produces a palpitation of the heart. They have no doubt that it is a 
damnable business in which they are concerned; they are all peaceably 
inclined. Now, what are they? Men at all? or small movable forts and 
magazines, at the service of some unscrupulous man in power? Visit the 
Navy Yard, and behold a marine, such a man as an American government can 
make, or such as it can make a man with its black arts—a mere shadow 
and reminiscence of humanity, a man laid out alive and standing, and 
already, as one may say, buried under arms with funeral accompaniments, 
though it may be "Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried." 



The mass of men serve the state thus, not as men mainly, but as 
machines, with their bodies. They are the standing army, and the 
militia, jailers, constables, posse comitatus, etc. In most cases there 
is no free exercise whatever of the judgment or of the moral sense; 
but they put themselves on a level with wood and earth and stones; and 
wooden men can perhaps be manufactured that will serve the purpose as 
well. Such command no more respect than men of straw or a lump of dirt. 
They have the same sort of worth only as horses and dogs. Yet such 
as these even are commonly esteemed good citizens. Others, as most 
legislators, politicians, lawyers, ministers, and office-holders, serve 
the state chiefly with their heads; and, as they rarely make any moral 
distinctions, they are as likely to serve the devil, without intending 
it, as God. A very few, as heroes, patriots, martyrs, reformers in the 



great sense, and men, serve the state with their consciences also, 
and so necessarily resist it for the most part; and they are commonly 
treated as enemies by it. A wise man will only be useful as a man, and 
will not submit to be "clay," and "stop a hole to keep the wind away," 
but leave that office to his dust at least:— 

"I am too high-born to be propertied, 

To be a secondary at control, 

Or useful serving-man and instrument 

To any sovereign state throughout the world." 



He who gives himself entirely to his fellow-men appears to them useless 
and selfish; but he who gives himself partially to them is pronounced a 
benefactor and philanthropist. 

How does it become a man to behave toward this American government 
to-day? I answer, that he cannot without disgrace be associated with 
it. I cannot for an instant recognize that political organization as my 
government which is the slave's government also. 

All men recognize the right of revolution; that is, the right to refuse 
allegiance to, and to resist, the government, when its tyranny or its 
inefficiency are great and unendurable. But almost all say that such is 
not the case now. But such was the case, they think, in the Revolution 
of 75. If one were to tell me that this was a bad government because 
it taxed certain foreign commodities brought to its ports, it is most 
probable that I should not make an ado about it, for I can do without 
them. All machines have their friction; and possibly this does enough 
good to counterbalance the evil. At any rate, it is a great evil to make 
a stir about it. But when the friction comes to have its machine, and 
oppression and robbery are organized, I say, let us not have such a 
machine any longer. In other words, when a sixth of the population of a 
nation which has undertaken to be the refuge of liberty are slaves, and 
a whole country is unjustly overrun and conquered by a foreign army, and 
subjected to military law, I think that it is not too soon for honest 
men to rebel and revolutionize. What makes this duty the more urgent 
is the fact that the country so overrun is not our own, but ours is the 
invading army. 

Paley, a common authority with many on moral questions, in his chapter 
on the "Duty of Submission to Civil Government," resolves all civil 
obligation into expediency; and he proceeds to say that "so long as 
the interest of the whole society requires it, that is, so long as the 
established government cannot be resisted or changed without public 
inconveniency, it is the will of God... that the established government 
be obeyed, and no longer.... This principle being admitted, the justice 
of every particular case of resistance is reduced to a computation of 
the quantity of the danger and grievance on the one side, and of the 
probability and expense of redressing it on the other." Of this, he 



says, every man shall judge for himself. But Paley appears never to have 
contemplated those cases to which the rule of expediency does not apply, 
in which a people, as well as an individual, must do justice, cost what 
it may. If I have unjustly wrested a plank from a drowning man, I must 
restore it to him though I drown myself. This, according to Paley, would 
be inconvenient. But he that would save his life, in such a case, shall 
lose it. This people must cease to hold slaves, and to make war on 
Mexico, though it cost them their existence as a people. 

In their practice, nations agree with Paley; but does any one think that 
Massachusetts does exactly what is right at the present crisis? 

"A drab of state, a cloth-o'-silver slut, 

To have her train borne up, and her soul trail in the dirt." 

Practically speaking, the opponents to a reform in Massachusetts are 
not a hundred thousand politicians at the South, but a hundred thousand 
merchants and farmers here, who are more interested in commerce and 
agriculture than they are in humanity, and are not prepared to do 
justice to the slave and to Mexico, cost what it may. I quarrel not with 
far-off foes, but with those who, near at home, co-operate with, and 
do the bidding of those far away, and without whom the latter would be 
harmless. We are accustomed to say, that the mass of men are unprepared; 
but improvement is slow, because the few are not materially wiser or 
better than the many. It is not so important that many should be as good 
as you, as that there be some absolute goodness somewhere; for that will 
leaven the whole lump. There are thousands who are in opinion opposed 
to slavery and to the war, who yet in effect do nothing to put an end to 
them; who, esteeming themselves children of Washington and Franklin, sit 
down with their hands in their pockets, and say that they know not what 
to do, and do nothing; who even postpone the question of freedom to the 
question of free-trade, and quietly read the prices-current along with 
the latest advices from Mexico, after dinner, and, it may be, fall 
asleep over them both. What is the price-current of an honest man and 
patriot to-day? They hesitate, and they regret, and sometimes they 
petition; but they do nothing in earnest and with effect. They will 
wait, well disposed, for others to remedy the evil, that they may no 
longer have it to regret. At most, they give only a cheap vote, and a 
feeble countenance and Godspeed, to the right, as it goes by them. There 
are nine hundred and ninety-nine patrons of virtue to one virtuous man; 
but it is easier to deal with the real possessor of a thing than with 
the temporary guardian of it. 

All voting is a sort of gaming, like checkers or backgammon, with a 
slight moral tinge to it, a playing with right and wrong, with moral 
questions; and betting naturally accompanies it. The character of the 
voters is not staked. I cast my vote, perchance, as I think right; but I 
am not vitally concerned that that right should prevail. I am willing to 
leave it to the majority. Its obligation, therefore, never exceeds that 
of expediency. Even voting for the right is doing nothing for it. It is 



only expressing to men feebly your desire that it should prevail. A 
wise man will not leave the right to the mercy of chance, nor wish it to 
prevail through the power of the majority. There is but little virtue in 
the action of masses of men. When the majority shall at length vote for 
the abolition of slavery, it will be because they are indifferent to 
slavery, or because there is but litde slavery left to be abolished by 
their vote. They will then be the only slaves. Only his vote can hasten 
the abolition of slavery who asserts his own freedom by his vote. 

I hear of a convention to be held at Baltimore, or elsewhere, for the 

selection of a candidate for the Presidency, made up chiefly of editors, 

and men who are politicians by profession; but I think, what is it to 

any independent, intelligent, and respectable man what decision they 

may come to? Shall we not have the advantage of his wisdom and honesty, 

nevertheless? Can we not count upon some independent votes? Are there 

not many individuals in the country who do not attend conventions? But 

no: I find that the respectable man, so called, has immediately drifted 

from his position, and despairs of his country, when his country has 

more reason to despair of him. He forthwith adopts one of the candidates 

thus selected as the only available one, thus proving that he is himself 

available for any purposes of the demagogue. His vote is of no more 

worth than that of any unprincipled foreigner or hireling native, who 

may have been bought. Oh for a man who is a man, and, as my neighbor 

says, has a bone in his back which you cannot pass your hand through! 

Our statistics are at fault: the population has been returned too large. 

How many men are there to a square thousand miles in this country? 

Hardly one. Does not America offer any inducement for men to settle 

here? The American has dwindled into an Odd Fellow—one who may be known 

by the development of his organ of gregariousness, and a manifest lack 

of intellect and cheerful self-reliance; whose first and chief concern, 

on coming into the world, is to see that the almshouses are in good 

repair; and, before yet he has lawfully donned the virile garb, to 

collect a fund for the support of the widows and orphans that may be; 

who, in short ventures to live only by the aid of the Mutual Insurance 

company, which has promised to bury him decently. 

It is not a man's duty, as a matter of course, to devote himself to the 
eradication of any, even the most enormous wrong; he may still properly 
have other concerns to engage him; but it is his duty, at least, to wash 
his hands of it, and, if he gives it no thought longer, not to give 
it practically his support. If I devote myself to other pursuits and 
contemplations, I must first see, at least, that I do not pursue them 
sitting upon another man's shoulders. I must get off him first, that 
he may pursue his contemplations too. See what gross inconsistency is 
tolerated. I have heard some of my townsmen say, "I should like to have 
them order me out to help put down an insurrection of the slaves, or to 
march to Mexico;— see if I would go"; and yet these very men have each, 
directly by their allegiance, and so indirectly, at least, by their 
money, furnished a substitute. The soldier is applauded who refuses to 
serve in an unjust war by those who do not refuse to sustain the unjust 



government which makes the war; is applauded by those whose own act 
and authority he disregards and sets at naught; as if the state were 
penitent to that degree that it hired one to scourge it while it sinned, 
but not to that degree that it left off sinning for a moment. Thus, 
under the name of Order and Civil Government, we are all made at last to 
pay homage to and support our own meanness. After the first blush of 
sin comes its indifference; and from immoral it becomes, as it were, 
unmoral, and not quite unnecessary to that life which we have made. 

The broadest and most prevalent error requires the most disinterested 
virtue to sustain it. The slight reproach to which the virtue of 
patriotism is commonly liable, the noble are most likely to incur. 
Those who, while they disapprove of the character and measures of a 
government, yield to it their allegiance and support are undoubtedly 
its most conscientious supporters, and so frequently the most serious 
obstacles to reform. Some are petitioning the State to dissolve the 
Union, to disregard the requisitions of the President. Why do they not 
dissolve it themselves— the union between themselves and the State—and 
refuse to pay their quota into its treasury? Do not they stand in the 
same relation to the State, that the State does to the Union? And have 
not the same reasons prevented the State from resisting the Union, which 
have prevented them from resisting the State? 

How can a man be satisfied to entertain an opinion merely, and enjoy it? 
Is there any enjoyment in it, if his opinion is that he is aggrieved? If 
you are cheated out of a single dollar by your neighbor, you do not rest 
satisfied with knowing that you are cheated, or with saying that you are 
cheated, or even with petitioning him to pay you your due; but you take 
effectual steps at once to obtain the full amount, and see that you 
are never cheated again. Action from principle— the perception and the 
performance of right— changes things and relations; it is essentially 
revolutionary, and does not consist wholly with anything which was. 
It not only divides states and churches, it divides families; ay, 
it divides the individual, separating the diabolical in him from the 
divine. 

Unjust laws exist; shall we be content to obey them, or shall we 
endeavor to amend them, and obey them until we have succeeded, or shall 
we transgress them at once? Men generally, under such a government 
as this, think that they ought to wait until they have persuaded the 
majority to alter them. They think that, if they should resist, 
the remedy would be worse than the evil. But it is the fault of the 
government itself that the remedy is worse than the evil. It makes it 
worse. Why is it not more apt to anticipate and provide for reform? Why 
does it not cherish its wise minority? Why does it cry and resist before 
it is hurt? Why does it not encourage its citizens to be on the alert to 
point out its faults, and do better than it would have them? Why does 
it always crucify Christ, and excommunicate Copernicus and Luther, and 
pronounce Washington and Franklin rebels? 



One would think, that a deliberate and practical denial of its authority 
was the only offence never contemplated by government; else, why has it 
not assigned its definite, its suitable and proportionate, penalty? If a 
man who has no property refuses but once to earn nine shillings for 
the State, he is put in prison for a period unlimited by any law that 
I know, and determined only by the discretion of those who placed him 
there; but if he should steal ninety times nine shillings from the 
State, he is soon permitted to go at large again. 

If the injustice is part of the necessary friction of the machine 
of government, let it go, let it go; perchance it will wear 
smooth— certainly the machine will wear out. If the injustice has a 
spring, or a pulley, or a rope, or a crank, exclusively for itself, then 
perhaps you may consider whether the remedy will not be worse than the 
evil; but if it is of such a nature that it requires you to be the agent 
of injustice to another, then, I say, break the law. Let your life be 
a counter friction to stop the machine. What I have to do is to see, at 
any rate, that I do not lend myself to the wrong which I condemn. 

As for adopting the ways which the State has provided for remedying the 
evil, I know not of such ways. They take too much time, and a man's life 
will be gone. I have other affairs to attend to. I came into this world, 
not chiefly to make this a good place to live in, but to live in it, 
be it good or bad. A man has not everything to do, but something; and 
because he cannot do everything, it is not necessary that he should do 
something wrong. It is not my business to be petitioning the Governor or 
the Legislature any more than it is theirs to petition me; and if they 
should not hear my petition, what should I do then? But in this case the 
State has provided no way; its very Constitution is the evil. This may 
seem to be harsh and stubborn and unconciliatory; but it is to treat 
with the utmost kindness and consideration the only spirit that can 
appreciate or deserves it. So is an change for the better, like birth 
and death which convulse the body. 

I do not hesitate to say, that those who call themselves Abolitionists 
should at once effectually withdraw their support, both in person and 
property, from the government of Massachusetts, and not wait till they 
constitute a majority of one, before they suffer the right to prevail 
through them. I think that it is enough if they have God on their side, 
without waiting for that other one. Moreover, any man more right than 
his neighbors constitutes a majority of one already. 

I meet this American government, or its representative, the State 
government, directly, and face to face, once a year— no more— in 
the person of its tax-gatherer; this is the only mode in which a man 
situated as I am necessarily meets it; and it then says distinctly, 
Recognize me; and the simplest, the most effectual, and, in the present 
posture of affairs, the indispensablest mode of treating with it on this 
head, of expressing your little satisfaction with and love for it, is 
to deny it then. My civil neighbor, the tax-gatherer, is the very man I 



have to deal with— for it is, after all, with men and not with parchment 
that I quarrel—and he has voluntarily chosen to be an agent of the 
government. How shall he ever know well what he is and does as an 
officer of the government, or as a man, until he is obliged to consider 
whether he shall treat me, his neighbor, for whom he has respect, as 
a neighbor and well-disposed man, or as a maniac and disturber of the 
peace, and see if he can get over this obstruction to his neighborliness 
without a ruder and more impetuous thought or speech corresponding with 
his action? I know this well, that if one thousand, if one hundred, if 
ten men whom I could name— if ten honest men only— ay, if one HONEST 
man, in this State of Massachusetts, ceasing to hold slaves, were 
actually to withdraw from this copartnership, and be locked up in the 
county jail therefor, it would be the abolition of slavery in America. 
For it matters not how small the beginning may seem to be: what is once 
well done is done forever. But we love better to talk about it: that 
we say is our mission. Reform keeps many scores of newspapers in 
its service, but not one man. If my esteemed neighbor, the State's 
ambassador, who will devote his days to the settlement of the question 
of human rights in the Council Chamber, instead of being threatened with 
the prisons of Carolina, were to sit down the prisoner of Massachusetts, 
that State which is so anxious to foist the sin of slavery upon her 
sister— though at present she can discover only an act of inhospitality 
to be the ground of a quarrel with her— the Legislature would not wholly 
waive the subject the following winter. 

Under a government which imprisons any unjustly, the true place for a 
just man is also a prison. The proper place to-day, the only place which 
Massachusetts has provided for her freer and less desponding spirits, 
is in her prisons, to be put out and locked out of the State by her own 
act, as they have already put themselves out by their principles. It is 
there that the fugitive slave, and the Mexican prisoner on parole, and 
the Indian come to plead the wrongs of his race, should find them; 
on that separate, but more free and honorable ground, where the State 
places those who are not with her, but against her— the only house in a 
slave State in which a free man can abide with honor. If any think that 
their influence would be lost there, and their voices no longer afflict 
the ear of the State, that they would not be as an enemy within its 
walls, they do not know by how much truth is stronger than error, nor 
how much more eloquently and effectively he can combat injustice who 
has experienced a little in his own person. Cast your whole vote, not a 
strip of paper merely, but your whole influence. A minority is powerless 
while it conforms to the majority; it is not even a minority then; but 
it is irresistible when it clogs by its whole weight. If the alternative 
is to keep all just men in prison, or give up war and slavery, the State 
will not hesitate which to choose. If a thousand men were not to pay 
their tax-bills this year, that would not be a violent and bloody 
measure, as it would be to pay them, and enable the State to commit 
violence and shed innocent blood. This is, in fact, the definition of a 
peaceable revolution, if any such is possible. If the tax-gatherer, or 
any other public officer, asks me, as one has done, "But what shall 



I do?" my answer is, "If you really wish to do anything, resign your 
office." When the subject has refused allegiance, and the officer has 
resigned his office, then the revolution is accomplished. But even 
suppose blood should flow. Is there not a sort of blood shed when the 
conscience is wounded? Through this wound a man's real manhood and 
immortality flow out, and he bleeds to an everlasting death. I see this 
blood flowing now. 

I have contemplated the imprisonment of the offender, rather than the 
seizure of his goods— though both will serve the same purpose— because 
they who assert the purest right, and consequently are most dangerous 
to a corrupt State, commonly have not spent much time in accumulating 
property. To such the State renders comparatively small service, and 
a slight tax is wont to appear exorbitant, particularly if they are 
obliged to earn it by special labor with their hands. If there were 
one who lived wholly without the use of money, the State itself 
would hesitate to demand it of him. But the rich man— not to make any 
invidious comparison— is always sold to the institution which makes him 
rich. Absolutely speaking, the more money, the less virtue; for money 
comes between a man and his objects, and obtains them for him; and 
it was certainly no great virtue to obtain it. It puts to rest many 
questions which he would otherwise be taxed to answer; while the only 
new question which it puts is the hard but superfluous one, how to 
spend it. Thus his moral ground is taken from under his feet. The 
opportunities of living are diminished in proportion as what are called 
the "means" are increased. The best thing a man can do for his culture 
when he is rich is to endeavor to carry out those schemes which he 
entertained when he was poor. Christ answered the Herodians according to 
their condition. "Show me the tribute-money," said he;— and one took a 
penny out of his pocket;— if you use money which has the image of Caesar 
on it, and which he has made current and valuable, that is, if you 
are men of the State, and gladly enjoy the advantages of Caesar's 
government, then pay him back some of his own when he demands it; 
"Render therefore to Caesar that which is Caesar's, and to God those 
things which are God's"— leaving them no wiser than before as to which 
was which; for they did not wish to know. 

When I converse with the freest of my neighbors, I perceive that, 
whatever they may say about the magnitude and seriousness of the 
question, and their regard for the public tranquillity, the long and 
the short of the matter is, that they cannot spare the protection of the 
existing government, and they dread the consequences to their property 
and families of disobedience to it. For my own part, I should not like 
to think that I ever rely on the protection of the State. But, if I deny 
the authority of the State when it presents its tax-bill, it will soon 
take and waste all my property, and so harass me and my children without 
end. This is hard. This makes it impossible for a man to live honestly, 
and at the same time comfortably in outward respects. It will not be 
worth the while to accumulate property; that would be sure to go again. 
You must hire or squat somewhere, and raise but a small crop, and eat 



that soon. You must live within yourself, and depend upon yourself 
always tucked up and ready for a start, and not have many affairs. A 
man may grow rich in Turkey even, if he will be in all respects a 
good subject of the Turkish government. Confucius said, "If a state is 
governed by the principles of reason, poverty and misery are subjects 
of shame; if a state is not governed by the principles of reason, riches 
and honors are the subjects of shame." No: until I want the protection 
of Massachusetts to be extended to me in some distant Southern port, 
where my liberty is endangered, or until I am bent solely on building 
up an estate at home by peaceful enterprise, I can afford to refuse 
allegiance to Massachusetts, and her right to my property and life. It 
costs me less in every sense to incur the penalty of disobedience to the 
State than it would to obey. I should feel as if I were worth less in 
that case. 

Some years ago, the State met me in behalf of the Church, and commanded 
me to pay a certain sum toward the support of a clergyman whose 
preaching my father attended, but never I myself. "Pay," it said, "or be 
locked up in the jail." I declined to pay. But, unfortunately, another 
man saw fit to pay it. I did not see why the schoolmaster should be 
taxed to support the priest, and not the priest the schoolmaster: for 
I was not the State's schoolmaster, but I supported myself by voluntary 
subscription. I did not see why the lyceum should not present its 
tax-bill, and have the State to back its demand, as well as the Church. 
However, at the request of the selectmen, I condescended to make some 
such statement as this in writing:— "Know all men by these presents, 
that I, Henry Thoreau, do not wish to be regarded as a member of any 
incorporated society which I have not joined." This I gave to the town 
clerk; and he has it. The State, having thus learned that I did not wish 
to be regarded as a member of that church, has never made a like 
demand on me since; though it said that it must adhere to its original 
presumption that time. If I had known how to name them, I should then 
have signed off in detail from all the societies which I never signed on 
to; but I did not know where to find a complete list. 

I have paid no poll-tax for six years. I was put into a jail once on 
this account, for one night; and, as I stood considering the walls of 
solid stone, two or three feet thick, the door of wood and iron, a foot 
thick, and the iron grating which strained the light, I could not help 
being struck with the foolishness of that institution which treated me 
as if I were mere flesh and blood and bones, to be locked up. I wondered 
that it should have concluded at length that this was the best use it 
could put me to, and had never thought to avail itself of my services 
in some way. I saw that, if there was a wall of stone between me and 
my townsmen, there was a still more difficult one to climb or break 
through, before they could get to be as free as I was. I did not for a 
moment feel confined, and the walls seemed a great waste of stone and 
mortar. I felt as if I alone of all my townsmen had paid my tax. They 
plainly did not know how to treat me, but behaved like persons who are 
underbred. In every threat and in every compliment there was a blunder; 



for they thought that my chief desire was to stand the other side of 
that stone wall. I could not but smile to see how industriously they 
locked the door on my meditations, which followed them out again without 
let or hindrance, and they were really all that was dangerous. As they 
could not reach me, they had resolved to punish my body; just as boys, 
if they cannot come at some person against whom they have a spite, will 
abuse his dog. I saw that the State was half-witted, that it was timid 
as a lone woman with her silver spoons, and that it did not know its 
friends from its foes, and I lost all my remaining respect for it, and 
pitied it. 

Thus the State never intentionally confronts a man's sense, intellectual 
or moral, but only his body, his senses. It is not armed with superior 
wit or honesty, but with superior physical strength. I was not born to 
be forced. I will breathe after my own fashion. Let us see who is the 
strongest. What force has a multitude? They only can force me who obey 
a higher law than I. They force me to become like themselves. I do not 
hear of men being forced to have this way or that by masses of men. What 
sort of life were that to live? When I meet a government which says to 
me, "Your money or your life," why should I be in haste to give it my 
money? It may be in a great strait, and not know what to do: I cannot 
help that. It must help itself; do as I do. It is not worth the while to 
snivel about it. I am not responsible for the successful working of the 
machinery of society. I am not the son of the engineer. I perceive that, 
when an acorn and a chestnut fall side by side, the one does not remain 
inert to make way for the other, but both obey their own laws, and 
spring and grow and flourish as best they can, till one, perchance, 
overshadows and destroys the other. If a plant cannot live according to 
its nature, it dies; and so a man. 

The night in prison was novel and interesting enough. The prisoners 
in their shirt-sleeves were enjoying a chat and the evening air in the 
doorway, when I entered. But the jailer said, "Come, boys, it is time 
to lock up"; and so they dispersed, and I heard the sound of their steps 
returning into the hollow apartments. My room-mate was introduced to me 
by the jailer as "a first-rate fellow and a clever man." When the 
door was locked, he showed me where to hang my hat, and how he managed 
matters there. The rooms were whitewashed once a month; and this one, at 
least, was the whitest, most simply furnished, and probably the neatest 
apartment in the town. He naturally wanted to know where I came from, 
and what brought me there; and, when I had told him, I asked him in my 
turn how he came there, presuming him to be an honest man, of course; 
and, as the world goes, I believe he was. "Why," said he, "they accuse 
me of burning a barn; but I never did it." As near as I could discover, 
he had probably gone to bed in a barn when drunk, and smoked his pipe 
there; and so a barn was burnt. He had the reputation of being a clever 
man, had been there some three months waiting for his trial to come on, 
and would have to wait as much longer; but he was quite domesticated and 
contented, since he got his board for nothing, and thought that he was 
well treated. 



He occupied one window, and I the other; and I saw that if one stayed 

there long, his principal business would be to look out the window. I 

had soon read all the tracts that were left there, and examined where 

former prisoners had broken out, and where a grate had been sawed off, 

and heard the history of the various occupants of that room; for I found 

that even here there was a history and a gossip which never circulated 

beyond the walls of the jail. Probably this is the only house in 

the town where verses are composed, which are afterward printed in 

a circular form, but not published. I was shown quite a long list of 

verses which were composed by some young men who had been detected in an 

attempt to escape, who avenged themselves by singing them. 

I pumped my fellow-prisoner as dry as I could, for fear I should never 
see him again; but at length he showed me which was my bed, and left me 
to blow out the lamp. 

It was like travelling into a far country, such as I had never expected 
to behold, to lie there for one night. It seemed to me that I never 
had heard the town-clock strike before, nor the evening sounds of the 
village; for we slept with the windows open, which were inside the 
grating. It was to see my native village in the light of the Middle 
Ages, and our Concord was turned into a Rhine stream, and visions 
of knights and castles passed before me. They were the voices of old 
burghers that I heard in the streets. I was an involuntary spectator 
and auditor of whatever was done and said in the kitchen of the adjacent 
village-inn— a wholly new and rare experience to me. It was a closer 
view of my native town. I was fairly inside of it. I never had seen its 
institutions before. This is one of its peculiar institutions; for it is 
a shire town. I began to comprehend what its inhabitants were about. 

In the morning, our breakfasts were put through the hole in the door, 
in small oblong-square tin pans, made to fit, and holding a pint of 
chocolate, with brown bread, and an iron spoon. When they called for the 
vessels again, I was green enough to return what bread I had left; but 
my comrade seized it, and said that I should lay that up for lunch or 
dinner. Soon after he was let out to work at haying in a neighboring 
field, whither he went every day, and would not be back till noon; so he 
bade me good-day, saying that he doubted if he should see me again. 

When I came out of prison— for some one interfered, and paid that tax— I 
did not perceive that great changes had taken place on the common, 
such as he observed who went in a youth and emerged a tottering 
and gray-headed man; and yet a change had to my eyes come over the 
scene— the town, and State, and country— greater than any that mere time 
could effect. I saw yet more distincdy the State in which I lived. I 
saw to what extent the people among whom I lived could be trusted as 
good neighbors and friends; that their friendship was for summer weather 
only; that they did not greatly propose to do right; that they were 
a distinct race from me by their prejudices and superstitions, as the 



Chinamen and Malays are; that in their sacrifices to humanity, they ran 
no risks, not even to their property; that after all they were not so 
noble but they treated the thief as he had treated them, and hoped, by 
a certain outward observance and a few prayers, and by walking in a 
particular straight though useless path from time to time, to save their 
souls. This may be to judge my neighbors harshly; for I believe that 
many of them are not aware that they have such an institution as the 
jail in their village. 

It was formerly the custom in our village, when a poor debtor came out 
of jail, for his acquaintances to salute him, looking through their 
fingers, which were crossed to represent the grating of a jail window, 
"How do ye do?" My neighbors did not thus salute me, but first looked at 
me, and then at one another, as if I had returned from a long journey. I 
was put into jail as I was going to the shoemaker's to get a shoe which 
was mended. When I was let out the next morning, I proceeded to finish 
my errand, and, having put on my mended shoe, joined a huckleberry 
party, who were impatient to put themselves under my conduct; and in 
half an hour— for the horse was soon tackled— was in the midst of a 
huckleberry field, on one of our highest hills, two miles off, and then 
the State was nowhere to be seen. 

This is the whole history of "My Prisons." 

I have never declined paying the highway tax, because I am as desirous 
of being a good neighbor as I am of being a bad subject; and as for 
supporting schools, I am doing my part to educate my fellow-countrymen 
now. It is for no particular item in the tax-bill that I refuse to pay 
it. I simply wish to refuse allegiance to the State, to withdraw and 
stand aloof from it effectually. I do not care to trace the course of 
my dollar, if I could, till it buys a man or a musket to shoot one 
with— the dollar is innocent— but I am concerned to trace the effects of 
my allegiance. In fact, I quietly declare war with the State, after my 
fashion, though I will still make what use and get what advantage of her 
I can, as is usual in such cases. 

If others pay the tax which is demanded of me, from a sympathy with the 
State, they do but what they have already done in their own case, or 
rather they abet injustice to a greater extent than the State requires. 
If they pay the tax from a mistaken interest in the individual taxed, to 
save his property, or prevent his going to jail, it is because they have 
not considered wisely how far they let their private feelings interfere 
with the public good. 

This, then, is my position at present. But one cannot be too much on his 
guard in such a case, lest his action be biased by obstinacy or an 
undue regard for the opinions of men. Let him see that he does only what 
belongs to himself and to the hour. 

I think sometimes, Why, this people mean well; they are only ignorant; 



they would do better if they knew how: why give your neighbors this pain 
to treat you as they are not inclined to? But I think, again, This is 
no reason why I should do as they do, or permit others to suffer much 
greater pain of a different kind. Again, I sometimes say to myself, When 
many millions of men, without heat, without ill-will, without personal 
feeling of any kind, demand of you a few shillings only, without the 
possibility, such is their constitution, of retracting or altering their 
present demand, and without the possibility, on your side, of appeal 
to any other millions, why expose yourself to this overwhelming brute 
force? You do not resist cold and hunger, the winds and the waves, thus 
obstinately; you quietly submit to a thousand similar necessities. You 
do not put your head into the fire. But just in proportion as I regard 
this as not wholly a brute force, but partly a human force, and consider 
that I have relations to those millions as to so many millions of 
men, and not of mere brute or inanimate things, I see that appeal is 
possible, first and instantaneously, from them to the Maker of 
them, and, secondly, from them to themselves. But, if I put my head 
deliberately into the fire, there is no appeal to fire or to the Maker 
of fire, and I have only myself to blame. If I could convince myself 
that I have any right to be satisfied with men as they are, and to 
treat them accordingly, and not according, in some respects, to my 
requisitions and expectations of what they and I ought to be, then, like 
a good Mussulman and fatalist, I should endeavor to be satisfied with 
things as they are, and say it is the will of God. And, above all, there 
is this difference between resisting this and a purely brute or natural 
force, that I can resist this with some effect; but I cannot expect, 
like Orpheus, to change the nature of the rocks and trees and beasts. 

I do not wish to quarrel with any man or nation. I do not wish to split 
hairs, to make fine distinctions, or set myself up as better than my 
neighbors. I seek rather, I may say, even an excuse for conforming to 
the laws of the land. I am but too ready to conform to them. Indeed, 
I have reason to suspect myself on this head; and each year, as the 
tax-gatherer comes round, I find myself disposed to review the acts and 
position of the general and State governments, and the spirit of the 
people, to discover a pretext for conformity. 

"We must affect our country as our parents, 

And if at any time we alienate 

Our love or industry from doing it honor, 

We must respect effects and teach the soul 

Matter of conscience and religion, 

And not desire of rule or benefit." 



I believe that the State will soon be able to take all my work of this 
sort out of my hands, and then I shall be no better a patriot than my 
fellow-countrymen. Seen from a lower point of view, the Constitution, 
with all its faults, is very good; the law and the courts are very 
respectable; even this State and this American government are, in many 



respects, very admirable and rare things, to be thankful for, such as a 
great many have described them; but seen from a point of view a little 
higher, they are what I have described them; seen from a higher still, 
and the highest, who shall say what they are, or that they are worth 
looking at or thinking of at all? 

However, the government does not concern me much, and I shall bestow the 
fewest possible thoughts on it. It is not many moments that I live under 
a government, even in this world. If a man is thought-free, fancy-free, 
imagination-free, that which is not never for a long time appearing to 
be to him, unwise rulers or reformers cannot fatally interrupt him. 

I know that most men think differently from myself; but those whose 
lives are by profession devoted to the study of these or kindred 
subjects, content me as little as any. Statesmen and legislators, 
standing so completely within the institution, never distinctly 
and nakedly behold it. They speak of moving society, but have no 
resting-place without it. They may be men of a certain experience and 
discrimination, and have no doubt invented ingenious and even useful 
systems, for which we sincerely thank them; but all their wit and 
usefulness lie within certain not very wide limits. They are wont to 
forget that the world is not governed by policy and expediency. Webster 
never goes behind government, and so cannot speak with authority 
about it. His words are wisdom to those legislators who contemplate no 
essential reform in the existing government; but for thinkers, and those 
who legislate for all time, he never once glances at the subject. I know 
of those whose serene and wise speculations on this theme would soon 
reveal the limits of his mind's range and hospitality. Yet, compared 
with the cheap professions of most reformers, and the still cheaper 
wisdom and eloquence of politicians in general, his are almost the only 
sensible and valuable words, and we thank Heaven for him. Comparatively, 
he is always strong, original, and, above all, practical. Still, his 
quality is not wisdom, but prudence. The lawyer's truth is not truth, 
but consistency or a consistent expediency. Truth is always in harmony 
with herself, and is not concerned chiefly to reveal the justice that 
may consist with wrong-doing He well deserves to be called, as he has 
been called, the Defender of the Constitution. There are really no 
blows to be given by him but defensive ones. He is not a leader, but a 
follower. His leaders are the men of '87. "I have never made an effort," 
he says, "and never propose to make an effort; I have never countenanced 
an effort, and never mean to countenance an effort, to disturb the 
arrangement as originally made, by which the various States came into 
the Union." Still thinking of the sanction which the Constitution gives 
to slavery, he says, "Because it was a part of the original compact— let 
it stand." Notwithstanding his special acuteness and ability, he is 
unable to take a fact out of its merely political relations, and behold 
it as it lies absolutely to be disposed of by the intellect— what, for 
instance, it behooves a man to do here in America to-day with regard to 
slavery, but ventures, or is driven, to make some such desperate answer 
as the following, while professing to speak absolutely, and as a private 



man— from which what new and singular code of social duties might be 
inferred? "The manner," says he, "in which the governments of those 
States where slavery exists are to regulate it is for their own 
consideration, under their responsibility to their constituents, to 
the general laws of propriety, humanity, and justice, and to God. 
Associations formed elsewhere, springing from a feeling of humanity, or 
any other cause, have nothing whatever to do with it. They have never 
received any encouragement from me, and they never will." 

They who know of no purer sources of truth, who have traced up its 
stream no higher, stand, and wisely stand, by the Bible and the 
Constitution, and drink at it there with reverence and humility; but 
they who behold where it comes trickling into this lake or that pool, 
gird up their loins once more, and continue their pilgrimage toward its 
fountain-head. 

No man with a genius for legislation has appeared in America. They are 
rare in the history of the world. There are orators, politicians, and 
eloquent men, by the thousand; but the speaker has not yet opened his 
mouth to speak who is capable of settling the much- vexed questions of 
the day. We love eloquence for its own sake, and not for any truth which 
it may utter, or any heroism it may inspire. Our legislators have not 
yet learned the comparative value of free-trade and of freedom, of 
union, and of rectitude, to a nation. They have no genius or talent for 
comparatively humble questions of taxation and finance, commerce and 
manufacturers and agriculture. If we were left solely to the wordy 
wit of legislators in Congress for our guidance, uncorrected by the 
seasonable experience and the effectual complaints of the people, 
America would not long retain her rank among the nations. For eighteen 
hundred years, though perchance I have no right to say it, the New 
Testament has been written; yet where is the legislator who has wisdom 
and practical talent enough to avail himself of the light which it sheds 
on the science of legislation? 

The authority of government, even such as I am willing to submit to—for 
I will cheerfully obey those who know and can do better than I, and in 
many things even those who neither know nor can do so well— is still an 
impure one: to be strictly just, it must have the sanction and consent 
of the governed. It can have no pure right over my person and property 
but what I concede to it. The progress from an absolute to a limited 
monarchy, from a limited monarchy to a democracy, is a progress toward 
a true respect for the individual. Even the Chinese philosopher was 
wise enough to regard the individual as the basis of the empire. Is 
a democracy, such as we know it, the last improvement possible 
in government? Is it not possible to take a step further towards 
recognizing and organizing the rights of man? There will never be a 
really free and enlightened State until the State comes to recognize 
the individual as a higher and independent power, from which all its own 
power and authority are derived, and treats him accordingly. I please 
myself with imagining a State at least which can afford to be just to 



all men, and to treat the individual with respect as a neighbor; which 
even would not think it inconsistent with its own repose if a few were 
to live aloof from it, not meddling with it, nor embraced by it, who 
fulfilled all the duties of neighbors and fellow-men. A State which bore 
this kind of fruit, and suffered it to drop off as fast as it ripened, 
would prepare the way for a still more perfect and glorious State, which 
also I have imagined, but not yet anywhere seen. 



LIFE ON A WISCONSIN FARM 

by John Muir 

Humanity in Oxen— Jack, the Pony— Learning to Ride— Nob and 
Nell— Snakes— Mosquitoes and their Kin— Fish and 
Fishing— Considering the Lilies— Learning to Swim— A Narrow 
Escape from Drowning and a Victory— Accidents to Animals. 



Coming direct from school in Scotland while we were still hopefully 
ignorant and far from tame,— notwithstanding the unnatural profusion 
of teaching and thrashing lavished upon us,— getting acquainted with 
the animals about us was a never-failing source of wonder and delight. 
At first my father, like nearly all the backwoods settlers, bought a 
yoke of oxen to do the farm work, and as field after field was 
cleared, the number was gradually increased until we had five yoke. 
These wise, patient, plodding animals did all the ploughing, logging, 
hauling, and hard work of every sort for the first four or five 
years, and, never having seen oxen before, we looked at them with the 
same eager freshness of conception as we did at the wild animals. We 
worked with them, sympathized with them in their rest and toil and 
play, and thus learned to know them far better than we should had we 
been only trained scientific naturalists. We soon learned that each ox 
and cow and calf had individual character. Old white-faced Buck, one 
of the second yoke of oxen we owned, was a notably sagacious fellow. 
He seemed to reason sometimes almost like ourselves. In the fall we 
fed the cattle lots of pumpkins and had to split them open so that 
mouthfuls could be readily broken off. But Buck never waited for us to 
come to his help. The others, when they were hungry and impatient, 
tried to break through the hard rind with their teeth, but seldom with 
success if the pumpkin was full grown. Buck never wasted time in this 
mumbling, slavering way, but crushed them with his head. He went to 
the pile, picked out a good one, like a boy choosing an orange or 
apple, rolled it down on to the open ground, deliberately kneeled in 
front of it, placed his broad, flat brow on top of it, brought his 
weight hard down and crushed it, then quiedy arose and went on with 
his meal in comfort. Some would call this "instinct," as if so-called 
"blind instinct" must necessarily make an ox stand on its head to 
break pumpkins when its teeth got sore, or when nobody came with an 
axe to split them. Another fine ox showed his skill when hungry by 
opening all the fences that stood in his way to the corn-fields. 

The humanity we found in them came partly through the expression of 
their eyes when tired, their tones of voice when hungry and calling 
for food, their patient plodding and pulling in hot weather, their 
long-drawn-out sighing breath when exhausted and suffering like 
ourselves, and their enjoyment of rest with the same grateful looks as 
ours. We recognized their kinship also by their yawning like ourselves 
when sleepy and evidently enjoying the same peculiar pleasure at the 
roots of their jaws; by the way they stretched themselves in the 



morning after a good rest; by learning languages,— Scotch, English, 
Irish, French, Dutch,— a smattering of each as required in the 
faithful service they so willingly, wisely rendered; by their 
intelligent, alert curiosity, manifested in listening to strange 
sounds; their love of play; the attachments they made; and their 
mourning, long continued, when a companion was killed. 

When we went to Portage, our nearest town, about ten or twelve miles 
from the farm, it would oftentimes be late before we got back, and in 
the summer-time, in sultry, rainy weather, the clouds were full of 
sheet lightning which every minute or two would suddenly illumine the 
landscape, revealing all its features, the hills and valleys, meadows 
and trees, about as fully and clearly as the noonday sunshine; then as 
suddenly the glorious light would be quenched, making the darkness 
seem denser than before. On such nights the cattle had to find the way 
home without any help from us, but they never got off the track, for 
they followed it by scent like dogs. Once, father, returning late from 
Portage or Kingston, compelled Tom and Jerry, our first oxen, to leave 
the dim track, imagining they must be going wrong. At last they 
stopped and refused to go farther. Then father unhitched them from the 
wagon, took hold of Tom's tail, and was thus led straight to the 
shanty. Next morning he set out to seek his wagon and found it on the 
brow of a steep hill above an impassable swamp. We learned less from 
the cows, because we did not enter so far into their lives, working 
with them, suffering heat and cold, hunger and thirst, and almost 
deadly weariness with them; but none with natural charity could fail 
to sympathize with them in their love for their calves, and to feel 
that it in no way differed from the divine mother-love of a woman in 
thoughtful, self-sacrificing care; for they would brave every danger, 
giving their lives for their offspring. Nor could we fail to 
sympathize with their awkward, blunt-nosed baby calves, with such 
beautiful, wondering eyes looking out on the world and slowly getting 
acquainted with things, all so strange to them, and awkwardly learning 
to use their legs, and play and fight. 

Before leaving Scotland, father promised us a pony to ride when we got 
to America, and we saw to it that this promise was not forgotten. Only 
a week or two after our arrival in the woods he bought us a little 
Indian pony for thirteen dollars from a store-keeper in Kingston who 
had obtained him from a Winnebago or Menominee Indian in trade for 
goods. He was a stout handsome bay with long black mane and tail, and, 
though he was only two years old, the Indians had already taught him 
to carry all sorts of burdens, to stand without being tied, to go 
anywhere over all sorts of ground fast or slow, and to jump and swim 
and fear nothing,— a truly wonderful creature, strangely different 
from shy, skittish, nervous, superstitious civilized beasts. We turned 
him loose, and, strange to say, he never ran away from us or refused 
to be caught, but behaved as if he had known Scotch boys all his 
life; probably because we were about as wild as young Indians. 



One day when father happened to have a litde leisure, he said, "Noo, 
bairns, rin doon the meadow and get your powny and learn to ride him." 
So we led him out to a smooth place near an Indian mound back of the 
shanty, where father directed us to begin. I mounted for the first 
memorable lesson, crossed the mound, and set out at a slow walk along 
the wagon-track made in hauling lumber; then father shouted: "Whup him 
up, John, whup him up! Make him gallop; gallopin' is easier and better 
than walkin' or trottin'." Jack was willing, and away he sped at a 
good fast gallop. I managed to keep my balance fairly well by holding 
fast to the mane, but could not keep from bumping up and down, for I 
was plump and elastic and so was Jack; therefore about half of the 
time I was in the air. 

After a quarter of a mile or so of this curious transportation, I 
cried, "Whoa, Jack!" The wonderful creature seemed to understand 
Scotch, for he stopped so suddenly I flew over his head, but he stood 
perfectly still as if that flying method of dismounting were the 
regular way. Jumping on again, I bumped and bobbed back along the 
grassy, flowery track, over the Indian mound, cried, "Whoa, Jack!" 
flew over his head, and alighted in father's arms as gracefully as if 
it were all intended for circus work. 

After going over the course five or six times in the same free, 
picturesque style, I gave place to brother David, whose performances 
were much like my own. In a few weeks, however, or a month, we were 
taking adventurous rides more than a mile long out to a big meadow 
frequented by sandhill cranes, and returning safely with wonderful 
stories of the great long-legged birds we had seen, and how on the 
whole journey away and back we had fallen off only five or six times. 
Gradually we learned to gallop through the woods without roads of any 
sort, bareback and without rope or bridle, guiding only by leaning 
from side to side or by slight knee pressure. In this free way we used 
to amuse ourselves, riding at full speed across a big "kettle" that 
was on our farm, without holding on by either mane or tail. 

These so-called "kettles" were formed by the melting of large detached 
blocks of ice that had been buried in moraine material thousands of 
years ago when the ice- sheet that covered all this region was 
receding. As the buried ice melted, of course the moraine material 
above and about it fell in, forming hopper-shaped hollows, while the 
grass growing on their sides and around them prevented the rain and 
wind from filling them up. The one we performed in was perhaps seventy 
or eighty feet wide and twenty or thirty feet deep; and without a 
saddle or hold of any kind it was not easy to keep from slipping over 
Jack's head in diving into it, or over his tail climbing out. This was 
fine sport on the long summer Sundays when we were able to steal away 
before meeting-time without being seen. We got very warm and red at 
it, and oftentimes poor Jack, dripping with sweat like his riders, 
seemed to have been boiled in that kettle. 



In Scotland we had often been admonished to be bold, and this advice 
we passed on to Jack, who had already got many a wild lesson from 
Indian boys. Once, when teaching him to jump muddy streams, I made him 
try the creek in our meadow at a place where it is about twelve feet 
wide. He jumped bravely enough, but came down with a grand splash 
hardly more than halfway over. The water was only about a foot in 
depth, but the black vegetable mud half afloat was unfathomable. I 
managed to wallow ashore, but poor Jack sank deeper and deeper until 
only his head was visible in the black abyss, and his Indian fortitude 
was desperately tried. His foundering so suddenly in the treacherous 
gulf recalled the story of the Abbot of Aberbrothok's bell, which went 
down with a gurgling sound while bubbles rose and burst around. I had 
to go to father for help. He tied a long hemp rope brought from 
Scotland around Jack's neck, and Tom and Jerry seemed to have all they 
could do to pull him out. After which I got a solemn scolding for 
asking the "puir beast to jump intil sic a saft bottomless place." 

We moved into our frame house in the fall, when mother with the rest 
of the family arrived from Scotland, and, when the winter snow began 
to fly, the bur-oak shanty was made into a stable for Jack. Father 
told us that good meadow hay was all he required, but we fed him corn, 
lots of it, and he grew very frisky and fat. About the middle of 
winter his long hair was full of dust and, as we thought, required 
washing. So, without taking the frosty weather into account, we gave 
him a thorough soap and water scouring, and as we failed to get him 
rubbed dry, a row of icicles formed under his belly. Father happened 
to see him in this condition and angrily asked what we had been about. 
We said Jack was dirty and we had washed him to make him healthy. 
He told us we ought to be ashamed of ourselves, "soaking the puir 
beast in cauld water at this time o' year"; that when we wanted to 
clean him we should have sense enough to use the brush and curry-comb. 

Pustration: OUR FIRST WISCONSIN HOME 

On the hill near the shanty built in the summer of 1 849] 

In summer Dave or I had to ride after the cows every evening about 
sundown, and Jack got so accustomed to bringing in the drove that when 
we happened to be a few minutes late he used to go off alone at the 
regular time and bring them home at a gallop. It used to make father 
very angry to see Jack chasing the cows like a shepherd dog, running 
from one to the other and giving each a bite on the rump to keep them 
on the run, flying before him as if pursued by wolves. Father would 
declare at times that the wicked beast had the deevil in him and would 
be the death of the catde. The corral and barn were just at the foot 
of a hill, and he made a great display of the drove on the home 
stretch as they walloped down that hill with their tails on end. 

One evening when the pell-mell Wild West show was at its wildest, it 
made father so extravagandy mad that he ordered me to "Shoot Jack!" I 
went to the house and brought the gun, suffering most horrible mental 



anguish, such as I suppose unhappy Abraham felt when commanded to slay 
Isaac. Jack's life was spared, however, though I can't tell what 
finally became of him. I wish I could. After father bought a span of 
work horses he was sold to a man who said he was going to ride him 
across the plains to California. We had him, I think, some five or six 
years. He was the stoutest, gentlest, bravest little horse I ever saw. 
He never seemed tired, could canter all day with a man about as heavy 
as himself on his back, and feared nothing. Once fifty or sixty pounds 
of beef that was tied on his back slid over his shoulders along his 
neck and weighed down his head to the ground, fairly anchoring him; 
but he stood patient and still for half an hour or so without making 
the slightest struggle to free himself, while I was away getting help 
to untie the pack-rope and set the load back in its place. 

As I was the eldest boy I had the care of our first span of work 
horses. Their names were Nob and Nell. Nob was very intelligent, and 
even affectionate, and could learn almost anything. Nell was entirely 
different; balky and stubborn, though we managed to teach her a good 
many circus tricks; but she never seemed to like to play with us in 
anything like an affectionate way as Nob did. We turned them out one 
day into the pasture, and an Indian, hiding in the brush that had 
sprung up after the grass fires had been kept out, managed to catch 
Nob, tied a rope to her jaw for a bridle, rode her to Green Lake, 
about thirty or forty miles away, and tried to sell her for fifteen 
dollars. All our hearts were sore, as if one of the family had been 
lost. We hunted everywhere and could not at first imagine what had 
become of her. We discovered her track where the fence was broken 
down, and, following it for a few miles, made sure the track was 
Nob's; and a neighbor told us he had seen an Indian riding fast 
through the woods on a horse that looked like Nob. But we could find 
no farther trace of her until a month or two after she was lost, and 
we had given up hope of ever seeing her again. Then we learned that 
she had been taken from an Indian by a farmer at Green Lake because he 
saw that she had been shod and had worked in harness. So when the 
Indian tried to sell her the farmer said: "You are a thief. That is a 
white man's horse. You stole her." 

"No," said the Indian, "I brought her from Prairie du Chien and she 
has always been mine." 

The man, pointing to her feet and the marks of the harness, said: "You 
are lying. I will take that horse away from you and put her in my 
pasture, and if you come near it I will set the dogs on you." Then he 
advertised her. One of our neighbors happened to see the advertisement 
and brought us the glad news, and great was our rejoicing when father 
brought her home. That Indian must have treated her with terrible 
cruelty, for when I was riding her through the pasture several years 
afterward, looking for another horse that we wanted to catch, as we 
approached the place where she had been captured she stood stock still 
gazing through the bushes, fearing the Indian might still be hiding 



there ready to spring; and she was so excited that she trembled, and 
her heartbeats were so loud that I could hear them distinctly as I sat 
on her back, _boomp_, _boomp_, _boomp_, like the drumming of a 
partridge. So vividly had she remembered her terrible experiences. 

She was a great pet and favorite with the whole family, quickly 
learned playful tricks, came running when we called, seemed to know 
everything we said to her, and had the utmost confidence in our 
friendly kindness. 

We used to cut and shock and husk the Indian corn in the fall, until a 
keen Yankee stopped overnight at our house and among other 
labor-saving notions convinced father that it was better to let it 
stand, and husk it at his leisure during the winter, then turn in the 
cattle to eat the leaves and trample down the stalks, so that they 
could be ploughed under in the spring. In this winter method each of 
us took two rows and husked into baskets, and emptied the corn on the 
ground in piles of fifteen to twenty basketfuls, then loaded it into 
the wagon to be hauled to the crib. This was cold, painful work, the 
temperature being oftentimes far below zero and the ground covered 
with dry, frosty snow, giving rise to miserable crops of chilblains 
and frosted fingers,— a sad change from the merry Indian-summer 
husking, when the big yellow pumpkins covered the cleared 
fields;— golden corn, golden pumpkins, gathered in the hazy golden 
weather. Sad change, indeed, but we occasionally got some fun out of 
the nipping, shivery work from hungry prairie chickens, and squirrels 
and mice that came about us. 

The piles of corn were often left in the field several days, and while 
loading them into the wagon we usually found field mice in 
them,— big, blunt-nosed, strong-scented fellows that we were taught to 
kill just because they nibbled a few grains of corn. I used to hold 
one while it was still warm, up to Nob's nose for the fun of seeing 
her make faces and snort at the smell of it; and I would say: "Here, 
Nob," as if offering her a lump of sugar. One day I offered her an 
extra fine, fat, plump specimen, something like a little woodchuck, or 
muskrat, and to my astonishment, after smelling it curiously and 
doubtfully, as if wondering what the gift might be, and rubbing it 
back and forth in the palm of my hand with her upper lip, she 
deliberately took it into her mouth, crunched and munched and chewed 
it fine and swallowed it, bones, teeth, head, tail, everything. Not a 
single hair of that mouse was wasted. When she was chewing it she 
nodded and grunted, as though critically tasting and relishing it. 

My father was a steadfast enthusiast on religious matters, and, of 
course, attended almost every sort of church-meeting, especially 
revival meetings. They were occasionally held in summer, but mostly 
in winter when the sleighing was good and plenty of time available. 
One hot summer day father drove Nob to Portage and back, twenty-four 
miles over a sandy road. It was a hot, hard, sultry day's work, and 



she had evidently been over-driven in order to get home in time for 
one of these meetings. I shall never forget how tired and wilted she 
looked that evening when I unhitched her; how she drooped in her 
stall, too tired to eat or even to lie down. Next morning it was plain 
that her lungs were inflamed; all the dreadful symptoms were just the 
same as my own when I had pneumonia. Father sent for a Methodist 
minister, a very energetic, resourceful man, who was a blacksmith, 
farmer, butcher, and horse-doctor as well as minister; but all his 
gifts and skill were of no avail. Nob was doomed. We bathed her head 
and tried to get her to eat something, but she couldn't eat, and in 
about a couple of weeks we turned her loose to let her come around the 
house and see us in the weary suffering and loneliness of the shadow 
of death. She tried to follow us children, so long her friends and 
workmates and playmates. It was awfully touching. She had several 
hemorrhages, and in the forenoon of her last day, after she had had 
one of her dreadful spells of bleeding and gasping for breath, she 
came to me trembling, with beseeching, heartbreaking looks, and after 
I had bathed her head and tried to soothe and pet her, she lay down 
and gasped and died. All the family gathered about her, weeping, with 
aching hearts. Then dust to dust. 

She was the most faithful, intelligent, playful, affectionate, 
human-like horse I ever knew, and she won all our hearts. Of the many 
advantages of farm life for boys one of the greatest is the gaining a 
real knowledge of animals as fellow-mortals, learning to respect them 
and love them, and even to win some of their love. Thus godlike 
sympathy grows and thrives and spreads far beyond the teachings of 
churches and schools, where too often the mean, blinding, loveless 
doctrine is taught that animals have neither mind nor soul, have no 
rights that we are bound to respect, and were made only for man, to be 
petted, spoiled, slaughtered, or enslaved. 

At first we were afraid of snakes, but soon learned that most of them 
were harmless. The only venomous species seen on our farm were the 
rattlesnake and the copperhead, one of each. David saw the rattler, 
and we both saw the copperhead. One day, when my brother came in from 
his work, he reported that he had seen a snake that made a queer buzzy 
noise with its tail. This was the only rattlesnake seen on our farm, 
though we heard of them being common on limestone hills eight or ten 
miles distant. We discovered the copperhead when we were ploughing, 
and we saw and felt at the first long, fixed, half-charmed, admiring 
stare at him that he was an awfully dangerous fellow. Every fibre of 
his strong, lithe, quivering body, his burnished copper-colored head, 
and above all his fierce, able eyes, seemed to be overflowing full of 
deadly power, and bade us beware. And yet it is only fair to say that 
this terrible, beautiful reptile showed no disposition to hurt us 
until we threw clods at him and tried to head him off from a log fence 
into which he was trying to escape. We were barefooted and of course 
afraid to let him get very near, while we vainly battered him with the 
loose sandy clods of the freshly ploughed field to hold him back until 



we could get a stick. Looking us in the eyes after a moment's pause, 
he probably saw we were afraid, and he came right straight at us, 
snapping and looking terrible, drove us out of his way, and won his 
fight. 

Out on the open sandy hills there were a good many thick burly blow 
snakes, the kind that puff themselves up and hiss. Our Yankee declared 
that their breath was very poisonous and that we must not go near 
them. A handsome ringed species common in damp, shady places was, he 
told us, the most wonderful of all the snakes, for if chopped into 
pieces, however small, the fragments would wriggle themselves together 
again, and the restored snake would go on about its business as if 
nothing had happened. The commonest kinds were the striped slender 
species of the meadows and streams, good swimmers, that lived mostly 
on frogs. 

Once I observed one of the larger ones, about two feet long, pursuing 
a frog in our meadow, and it was wonderful to see how fast the 
legless, footless, wingless, finless hunter could run. The frog, of 
course, knew its enemy and was making desperate efforts to escape to 
the water and hide in the marsh mud. He was a fine, sleek yellow 
muscular fellow and was springing over the tall grass in wide-arching 
jumps. The green-striped snake, gliding swiftly and steadily, was 
keeping the frog in sight and, had I not interfered, would probably 
have tired out the poor jumper. Then, perhaps, while digesting and 
enjoying his meal, the happy snake would himself be swallowed frog and 
all by a hawk. Again, to our astonishment, the small specimens were 
attacked by our hens. They pursued and pecked away at them until they 
killed and devoured them, oftentimes quarreling over the division of 
the spoil, though it was not easily divided. 

We watched the habits of the swift-darting dragonflies, wild bees, 
butterflies, wasps, beedes, etc., and soon learned to discriminate 
between those that might be safely handled and the pinching or 
stinging species. But of all our wild neighbors the mosquitoes were 
the first with which we became very intimately acquainted. 

The beautiful meadow lying warm in the spring sunshine, outspread 
between our lily-rimmed lake and the hill-slope that our shanty stood 
on, sent forth thirsty swarms of the little gray, speckledy, singing, 
stinging pests; and how tellingly they introduced themselves! Of 
little avail were the smudges that we made on muggy evenings to drive 
them away; and amid the many lessons which they insisted upon teaching 
us we wondered more and more at the extent of their knowledge, 
especially that in their tiny, flimsy bodies room could be found for 
such cunning palates. They would drink their fill from brown, smoky 
Indians, or from old white folk flavored with tobacco and whiskey, 
when no better could be had. But the surpassing fineness of their 
taste was best manifested by their enthusiastic appreciation of boys 
full of lively red blood, and of girls in full bloom fresh from cool 



Scotland or England. On these it was pleasant to witness their 
enjoyment as they feasted. Indians, we were told, believed that if 
they were brave fighters they would go after death to a happy country 
abounding in game, where there were no mosquitoes and no cowards. For 
cowards were driven away by themselves to a miserable country where 
there was no game fit to eat, and where the sky was always dark with 
huge gnats and mosquitoes as big as pigeons. 

We were great admirers of the little black water-bugs. Their whole 
lives seemed to be play, skimming, swimming, swirling, and waltzing 
together in little groups on the edge of the lake and in the meadow 
springs, dancing to music we never could hear. The long-legged 
skaters, too, seemed wonderful fellows, shuffling about on top of the 
water, with air-bubbles like little bladders tangled under their hairy 
feet; and we often wished that we also might be shod in the same way 
to enable us to skate on the lake in summer as well as in icy winter. 
Not less wonderful were the boatmen, swimming on their backs, pulling 
themselves along with a pair of oar-like legs. 

Great was the delight of brothers David and Daniel and myself when 
father gave us a few pine boards for a boat, and it was a memorable 
day when we got that boat built and launched into the lake. Never 
shall I forget our first sail over the gradually deepening water, the 
sunbeams pouring through it revealing the strange plants covering the 
bottom, and the fishes coming about us, staring and wondering as if 
the boat were a monstrous strange fish. 

The water was so clear that it was almost invisible, and when we 
floated slowly out over the plants and fishes, we seemed to be 
miraculously sustained in the air while silently exploring a veritable 
fairyland. 

We always had to work hard, but if we worked still harder we were 
occasionally allowed a little spell in the long summer evenings about 
sundown to fish, and on Sundays an hour or two to sail quietly without 
fishing-rod or gun when the lake was calm. Therefore we gradually 
learned something about its inhabitants,— pickerel, sunfish, black 
bass, perch, shiners, pumpkin-seeds, ducks, loons, turtles, muskrats, 
etc. We saw the sunfishes making their nests in little openings in the 
rushes where the water was only a few feet deep, ploughing up and 
shoving away the soft gray mud with their noses, like pigs, forming 
round bowls five or six inches in depth and about two feet in 
diameter, in which their eggs were deposited. And with what beautiful, 
unweariable devotion they watched and hovered over them and chased 
away prowling spawn-eating enemies that ventured within a rod or two 
of the precious nest! 

The pickerel is a savage fish endowed with marvelous strength and 
speed. It lies in wait for its prey on the bottom, perfecdy 
motionless like a waterlogged stick, watching everything that moves, 



with fierce, hungry eyes. Oftentimes when we were fishing for some 
other kinds over the edge of the boat, a pickerel that we had not 
noticed would come like a bolt of lightning and seize the fish we had 
caught before we could get it into the boat. The very first pickerel 
that I ever caught jumped into the air to seize a small fish dangling 
on my line, and, missing its aim, fell plump into the boat as if it 
had dropped from the sky. 

Some of our neighbors fished for pickerel through the ice in 
midwinter. They usually drove a wagon out on the lake, set a large 
number of lines baited with live minnows, hung a loop of the lines 
over a small bush planted at the side of each hole, and watched to see 
the loops pulled off when a fish had taken the bait. Large quantities 
of pickerel were often caught in this cruel way. 

Our beautiful lake, named Fountain Lake by father, but Muir's Lake by 
the neighbors, is one of the many small glacier lakes that adorn the 
Wisconsin landscapes. It is fed by twenty or thirty meadow springs, is 
about half a mile long, half as wide, and surrounded by low 
finely-modeled hills dotted with oak and hickory, and meadows full of 
grasses and sedges and many beautiful orchids and ferns. First there 
is a zone of green, shining rushes, and just beyond the rushes a zone 
of white and orange water-lilies fifty or sixty feet wide forming a 
magnificent border. On bright days, when the lake was rippled by a 
breeze, the lilies and sun-spangles danced together in radiant beauty, 
and it became difficult to discriminate between them. 

On Sundays, after or before chores and sermons and Bible -lessons, we 
drifted about on the lake for hours, especially in lily time, getting 
finest lessons and sermons from the water and flowers, ducks, fishes, 
and muskrats. In particular we took Christ's advice and devoutiy 
"considered the lilies"— how they grow up in beauty out of gray lime 
mud, and ride gloriously among the breezy sun-spangles. On our way 
home we gathered grand bouquets of them to be kept fresh all the week. 
No flower was hailed with greater wonder and admiration by the 
European setders in general— Scotch, English, and Irish— than this 
white water-lily (_Nymphaea odorata_). It is a magnificent plant, queen 
of the inland waters, pure white, three or four inches in diameter, 
the most beautiful, sumptuous, and deliriously fragrant of all our 
Wisconsin flowers. No lily garden in civilization we had ever seen 
could compare with our lake garden. 

The next most admirable flower in the estimation of setders in this 
part of the new world was the pasque-flower or wind-flower (_Anemone 
patens_ var. _Nuttalliana_) . It is the very first to appear in the 
spring, covering the cold gray-black ground with cheery blossoms. 
Before the axe or plough had touched the "oak openings" of Wisconsin, 
they were swept by running fires almost every autumn after the grass 
became dry. If from any cause, such as early snowstorms or late rains, 
they happened to escape the autumn fire besom, they were likely to be 



burned in the spring after the snow melted. But whether burned in the 
spring or fall, ashes and bits of charred twigs and grass stems made 
the whole country look dismal. Then, before a single grass-blade had 
sprouted, a hopeful multitude of large hairy, silky buds about as 
thick as one's thumb came to light, pushing up through the black and 
gray ashes and cinders, and before these buds were fairly free from 
the ground they opened wide and displayed purple blossoms about two 
inches in diameter, giving beauty for ashes in glorious abundance. 
Instead of remaining in the ground waiting for warm weather and 
companions, this admirable plant seemed to be in haste to rise and 
cheer the desolate landscape. Then at its leisure, after other plants 
had come to its help, it spread its leaves and grew up to a height of 
about two or three feet. The spreading leaves formed a whorl on the 
ground, and another about the middle of the stem as an involucre, and 
on the top of the stem the silky, hairy long-tailed seeds formed a 
head like a second flower. A little church was established among the 
earlier settlers and the meetings at first were held in our house. 
After working hard all the week it was difficult for boys to sit still 
through long sermons without falling asleep, especially in warm 
weather. In this drowsy trouble the charming anemone came to our help. 
A pocketful of the pungent seeds industriously nibbled while the 
discourses were at their dullest kept us awake and filled our minds 
with flowers. 

The next great flower wonders on which we lavished admiration, not 
only for beauty of color and size, but for their curious shapes, were 
the cypripediums, called "lady's-slippers" or "Indian moccasins." They 
were so different from the familiar flowers of old Scodand. Several 
species grew in our meadow and on shady hillsides,~yellow, 
rose-colored, and some nearly white, an inch or more in diameter, and 
shaped exacdy like Indian moccasins. They caught the eye of all the 
European setders and made them gaze and wonder like children. And so 
did calopogon, pogonia, spiranthes, and many other fine plant people 
that lived in our meadow. The beautiful Turk's-turban (_Lilium 
superbum_) growing on stream-banks was rare in our neighborhood, but 
the orange lily grew in abundance on dry ground beneath the bur-oaks 
and often brought Aunt Ray's lily-bed in Scotland to mind. The 
butterfly-weed, with its brilliant scarlet flowers, attracted flocks 
of butterflies and made fine masses of color. With autumn came a 
glorious abundance and variety of asters, those beautiful plant stars, 
together with goldenrods, sunflowers, daisies, and liatris of 
different species, while around the shady margin of the meadow many 
ferns in beds and vaselike groups spread their beautiful fronds, 
especially the osmundas (_0. claytoniana, regalis_, and _cinnamomea_) 
and the sensitive and ostrich ferns. 

Early in summer we feasted on strawberries, that grew in rich beds 
beneath the meadow grasses and sedges as well as in the dry sunny 
woods. And in different bogs and marshes, and around their borders on 
our own farm and along the Fox River, we found dewberries and 



cranberries, and a glorious profusion of huckleberries, the 
fountain-heads of pies of wondrous taste and size, colored in the 
heart like sunsets. Nor were we slow to discover the value of the 
hickory trees yielding both sugar and nuts. We carefully counted the 
different kinds on our farm, and every morning when we could steal a 
few minutes before breakfast after doing the chores, we visited the 
trees that had been wounded by the axe, to scrape off and enjoy the 
thick white delicious syrup that exuded from them, and gathered the 
nuts as they fell in the mellow Indian summer, making haste to get a 
fair share with the sapsuckers and squirrels. The hickory makes fine 
masses of color in the fall, every leaf a flower, but it was the sweet 
sap and sweet nuts that first interested us. No harvest in the 
Wisconsin woods was ever gathered with more pleasure and care. Also, 
to our delight, we found plenty of hazelnuts, and in a few places 
abundance of wild apples. They were desperately sour, and we used to 
fill our pockets with them and dare each other to eat one without 
making a face,— no easy feat. 

One hot summer day father told us that we ought to learn to swim. This 
was one of the most interesting suggestions he had ever offered, but 
precious little time was allowed for trips to the lake, and he seldom 
tried to show us how. "Go to the frogs," he said, "and they will give 
you all the lessons you need. Watch their arms and legs and see how 
smoothly they kick themselves along and dive and come up. When you 
want to dive, keep your arms by your side or over your head, and kick, 
and when you want to come up, let your legs drag and paddle with your 
hands." 

We found a little basin among the rushes at the south end of the lake, 
about waist-deep and a rod or two wide, shaped like a sunfish's nest. 
Here we kicked and plashed for many a lesson, faithfully trying to 
imitate frogs; but the smooth, comfortable sliding gait of our 
amphibious teachers seemed hopelessly hard to learn. When we tried to 
kick frog-fashion, down went our heads as if weighted with lead the 
moment our feet left the ground. One day it occurred to me to hold my 
breath as long as I could and let my head sink as far as it liked 
without paying any attention to it, and try to swim under the water 
instead of on the surface. This method was a great success, for at the 
very first trial I managed to cross the basin without touching bottom, 
and soon learned the use of my limbs. Then, of course, swimming with 
my head above water soon became so easy that it seemed perfectly 
natural. David tried the plan with the same success. Then we began to 
count the number of times that we could swim around the basin without 
stopping to rest, and after twenty or thirty rounds failed to tire us, 
we proudly thought that a little more practice would make us about as 
amphibious as frogs. 

On the fourth of July of this swimming year one of the Lawson boys 
came to visit us, and we went down to the lake to spend the great warm 
day with the fishes and ducks and turtles. After gliding about on the 



smooth mirror water, telling stories and enjoying the company of the 
happy creatures about us, we rowed to our bathing-pool, and David and 
I went in for a swim, while our companion fished from the boat a 
little way out beyond the rushes. After a few turns in the pool, it 
occurred to me that it was now about time to try deep water. Swimming 
through the thick growth of rushes and lilies was somewhat dangerous, 
especially for a beginner, because one's arms and legs might be 
entangled among the long, limber stems; nevertheless I ventured and 
struck out boldly enough for the boat, where the water was twenty or 
thirty feet deep. When I reached the end of the little skiff I raised 
my right hand to take hold of it to surprise Lawson, whose back was 
toward me and who was not aware of my approach; but I failed to reach 
high enough, and, of course, the weight of my arm and the stroke 
against the overleaning stern of the boat shoved me down and I sank, 
struggling, frightened and confused. As soon as my feet touched the 
bottom, I slowly rose to the surface, but before I could get breath 
enough to call for help, sank back again and lost all control of 
myself. After sinking and rising I don't know how many times, some 
water got into my lungs and I began to drown. Then suddenly my mind 
seemed to clear. I remembered that I could swim under water, and, 
making a desperate struggle toward the shore, I reached a point where 
with my toes on the bottom I got my mouth above the surface, gasped 
for help, and was pulled into the boat. 

This humiliating accident spoiled the day, and we all agreed to keep 
it a profound secret. My sister Sarah had heard my cry for help, and 
on our arrival at the house inquired what had happened. "Were you 
drowning, John? I heard you cry you couldna get oot." Lawson made 
haste to reply, "Oh, no! He was juist haverin (making fun)." 

I was very much ashamed of myself, and at night, after calmly 
reviewing the affair, concluded that there had been no reasonable 
cause for the accident, and that I ought to punish myself for so 
nearly losing my life from unmanly fear. Accordingly at the very first 
opportunity, I stole away to the lake by myself, got into my boat, and 
instead of going back to the old swimming-bowl for further practice, 
or to try to do sanely and well what I had so ignominiously failed to 
do in my first adventure, that is, to swim out through the rushes and 
lilies, I rowed directly out to the middle of the lake, stripped, 
stood up on the seat in the stern, and with grim deliberation took a 
header and dove straight down thirty or forty feet, turned easily, 
and, letting my feet drag, paddled straight to the surface with my 
hands as father had at first directed me to do. I then swam round the 
boat, glorying in my suddenly acquired confidence and victory over 
myself, climbed into it, and dived again, with the same triumphant 
success. I think I went down four or five times, and each time as I 
made the dive-spring shouted aloud, "Take that!" feeling that I was 
getting most gloriously even with myself. 

Never again from that day to this have I lost control of myself in 



water. If suddenly thrown overboard at sea in the dark, or even while 
asleep, I think I would immediately right myself in a way some would 
call "instinct," rise among the waves, catch my breath, and try to plan 
what would better be done. Never was victory over self more complete. I 
have been a good swimmer ever since. At a slow gait I think I could 
swim all day in smooth water moderate in temperature. When I was a 
student at Madison, I used to go on long swimming-journeys, called 
exploring expeditions, along the south shore of Lake Mendota, on 
Saturdays, sometimes alone, sometimes with another amphibious explorer 
by the name of Fuller. 

My adventures in Fountain Lake call to mind the story of a boy who in 
climbing a tree to rob a crow's nest fell and broke his leg, but as 
soon as it healed compelled himself to climb to the top of the tree he 
had fallen from. 

Like Scotch children in general we were taught grim self-denial, in 
season and out of season, to mortify the flesh, keep our bodies in 
subjection to Bible laws, and mercilessly punish ourselves for every 
fault imagined or committed. A little boy, while helping his sister to 
drive home the cows, happened to use a forbidden word. "I'll have to 
tell fayther on ye," said the horrified sister. "I'll tell him that ye 
said a bad word." "Weel," said the boy, by way of excuse, "I couldna 
help the word comin' into me, and it's na waur to speak it oot than to 
let it tin through ye." 

A Scotch fiddler playing at a wedding drank so much whiskey that on 
the way home he fell by the roadside. In the morning he was ashamed 
and angry and determined to punish himself. Making haste to the house 
of a friend, a gamekeeper, he called him out, and requested the loan 
of a gun. The alarmed gamekeeper, not liking the fiddler's looks and 
voice, anxiously inquired what he was going to do with it. "Surely," 
said he, "you're no gan to shoot yoursel." "No-o," with characteristic 
candor replied the penitent fiddler, "I dinna think that I'll juist 
exactly kill mysel, but I'm gaun to tak a dander doon the burn (brook) 
wi' the gun and gie mysel a deevil o' a fleg (fright)." 

One calm summer evening a red-headed woodpecker was drowned in our 
lake. The accident happened at the south end, opposite our memorable 
swimming-hole, a few rods from the place where I came so near being 
drowned years before. I had returned to the old home during a summer 
vacation of the State University, and, having made a beginning in 
botany, I was, of course, full of enthusiasm and ran eagerly to my 
beloved pogonia, calopogon, and cypripedium gardens, osmunda 
ferneries, and the lake lilies and pitcher-plants. A little before 
sundown the day-breeze died away, and the lake, reflecting the wooded 
hills like a mirror, was dimpled and dotted and streaked here and 
there where fishes and turtles were poking out their heads and 
muskrats were sculling themselves along with their flat tails making 
glittering tracks. After lingering a while, dreamily recalling the 



old, hard, half-happy days, and watching my favorite red-headed 
woodpeckers pursuing moths like regular flycatchers, I swam out 
through the rushes and up the middle of the lake to the north end and 
back, gliding slowly, looking about me, enjoying the scenery as I 
would in a saunter along the shore, and studying the habits of the 
animals as they were explained and recorded on the smooth glassy 
water. 

[Illustration: CLOCK. THE STAR HAND RISING AND SETTING WITH THE SUN 

ALL THE YEAR 

Invented by the author in his boyhood] 

On the way back, when I was within a hundred rods or so of the end of 
my voyage, I noticed a peculiar plashing disturbance that could not, I 
thought, be made by a jumping fish or any other inhabitant of the 
lake; for instead of low regular out-circling ripples such as are made 
by the popping up of a head, or like those raised by the quick splash 
of a leaping fish, or diving loon or muskrat, a continuous struggle 
was kept up for several minutes ere the outspreading, interfering 
ring-waves began to die away. Swimming hastily to the spot to try to 
discover what had happened, I found one of my woodpeckers floating 
motionless with outspread wings. All was over. Had I been a minute or 
two earlier, I might have saved him. He had glanced on the water I 
suppose in pursuit of a moth, was unable to rise from it, and died 
struggling, as I nearly did at this same spot. Like me he seemed to 
have lost his mind in blind confusion and fear. The water was warm, 
and had he kept still with his head a little above the surface, he 
would sooner or later have been wafted ashore. The best aimed flights 
of birds and man "gang aft agley," but this was the first case I had 
witnessed of a bird losing its life by drowning. 

Doubtless accidents to animals are far more common than is generally 
known. I have seen quails killed by flying against our house when 
suddenly starded. Some birds get entangled in hairs of their own 
nests and die. Once I found a poor snipe in our meadow that was unable 
to fly on account of difficult egg-birth. Pitying the poor mother, I 
picked her up out of the grass and helped her as gendy as I could, 
and as soon as the egg was born she flew gladly away. Oftentimes I 
have thought it strange that one could walk through the woods and 
mountains and plains for years without seeing a single blood-spot. 
Most wild animals get into the world and out of it without being 
noticed. Nevertheless we at last sadly learn that they are all subject 
to the vicissitudes of fortune like ourselves. Many birds lose their 
lives in storms. I remember a particularly severe Wisconsin winter, 
when the temperature was many degrees below zero and the snow was 
deep, preventing the quail, which feed on the ground, from getting 
anything like enough of food, as was pitifully shown by a flock I 
found on our farm frozen solid in a thicket of oak sprouts. They were 
in a circle about a foot wide, with their heads outward, packed close 
together for warmth. Yet all had died without a struggle, perhaps more 



from starvation than frost. Many small birds lose their lives in the 
storms of early spring, or even summer. One mild spring morning I 
picked up more than a score out of the grass and flowers, most of them 
darling singers that had perished in a sudden storm of sleety rain and 
hail. 

In a hollow at the foot of an oak tree that I had chopped down one 
cold winter day, I found a poor ground squirrel frozen solid in its 
snug grassy nest, in the middle of a store of nearly a peck of wheat 
it had carefully gathered. I carried it home and gradually thawed and 
warmed it in the kitchen, hoping it would come to life like a pickerel 
I caught in our lake through a hole in the ice, which, after being 
frozen as hard as a bone and thawed at the fireside, squirmed itself 
out of the grasp of the cook when she began to scrape it, bounced off 
the table, and danced about on the floor, making wonderful springy 
jumps as if trying to find its way back home to the lake. But for the 
poor spermophile nothing I could do in the way of revival was of any 
avail. Its life had passed away without the slightest struggle, as it 
lay asleep curled up like a ball, with its tail wrapped about it. 



SELF-RELIANCE 

by Ralph Waldo Emerson 



"Ne te quassiveris extra. "[145] 

"Man is his own star; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man, 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate; 
Nothing to him falls early or too late. 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. "[146] 



Cast the bantling on the rocks, 
Suckle him with the she- wolf s teat; 
Wintered with the hawk and fox, 
Power and speed be hands and feet. [1 47] 

I read the other day some verses written by an eminent painter which 
were original and not conventional. The soul always hears an 
admonition in such lines, let the subject be what it may. The 
sentiment they instill is of more value than any thought they may 
contain. To believe your own thought, to believe that what is true for 
you in your private heart is true for all men,— that is genius. [148] 
Speak your latent conviction, and it shall be the universal 
sense;[149] for the inmost in due time becomes the outmost,— and our 
first thought is rendered back to us by the trumpets of the Last 
Judgment. Familiar as the voice of the mind is to each, the highest 
merit we ascribe to Moses, Plato,[150] and Milton[151] is, that they 
set at naught books and traditions, and spoke not what men, but what 
they thought. A man should learn to detect and watch that gleam of 
light which flashes across his mind from within, more than the luster 
of the firmament of bards and sages. Yet he dismisses without notice 
his thought, because it is his. In every work of genius we recognize 
our own rejected thoughts: [152] they come back to us with a certain 
alienated majesty. Great works of art have no more affecting lesson 
for us than this. They teach us to abide by our spontaneous impression 
with good-humored inflexibility then most when[153] the whole cry of 
voices is on the other side. Else, to-morrow a stranger will say with 
masterly good sense precisely what we have thought and felt all the 
time, and we shall be forced to take with shame our own opinion from 
another. 

There is a time in every man's education when he arrives at the 
conviction that envy is ignorance; that imitation is suicide; [154] 
that he must take himself for better, for worse, as his portion; that 
though the wide universe is full of good, no kernel of nourishing corn 
can come to him but through his toil bestowed on that plot of ground 



which is given to him to till. The power which resides in him is new 
in nature, and none but he knows what that is which he can do, nor 
does he know until he has tried. Not for nothing one face, one 
character, one fact, makes much impression on him, and another none. 
This sculpture in the memory is not without preestablished harmony. 
The eye was placed where one ray should fall, that it might testify of 
that particular ray. We but half express ourselves, [155] and are 
ashamed of that divine idea which each of us represents. It may be 
safely trusted as proportionate and of good issues, so it be 
faithfully imparted, but God will not have his work made manifest by 
cowards. A man is relieved and gay when he has put his heart into his 
work and done his best; but what he has said or done otherwise shall 
give him no peace. It is a deliverance which does not deliver. In the 
attempt his genius deserts him; no muse befriends; no invention, no 
hope. 

Trust thyself: [156] every heart vibrates to that iron string. Accept 
the place the divine providence has found for you, the society of your 
contemporaries, the connection of events. Great men have always done 
so, and confided themselves childlike to the genius of their age, 
betraying their perception that the absolutely trustworthy was seated 
at their heart, working through their hands, predominating in all 
their being. And we are now men, and must accept in the highest mind 
the same transcendent destiny; and not minors and invalids in a 
protected corner, not cowards fleeing before a revolution, but guides, 
redeemers, and benefactors, obeying the Almighty effort, and advancing 
on Chaos[157] and the Dark. 

What pretty oracles nature yields us on this text, in the face and 
behavior of children, babes, and even brutes! That divided and rebel 
mind, that distrust of a sentiment because our arithmetic has computed 
the strength and means opposed to our purpose, these[158] have not. 
Their mind being whole, their eye is as yet unconquered, and when we 
look in their faces we are disconcerted. Infancy conforms to nobody: 
all conform to it, so that one babe commonly makes four or five [159] 
out of the adults who prattle and play to it. So God has armed youth 
and puberty and manhood no less with its own piquancy and charm, and 
made it enviable and gracious and its claims not to be put by, if it 
will stand by itself. Do not think the youth has no force, because he 
cannot speak to you and me. Hark! in the next room his voice is 
sufficiently clear and emphatic. It seems he knows how to speak to his 
contemporaries. Bashful or bold, then, he will know how to make us 
seniors very unnecessary. 

The nonchalance [160] of boys who are sure of a dinner, and would 
disdain as much as a lord to do or say aught to conciliate one, is the 
healthy attitude of human nature. A boy is in the parlor what the pit 
is in the playhouse; [161] independent, irresponsible, looking out from 
his corner on such people and facts as pass by, he tries and sentences 
them on their merits, in the swift, summary way of boys, as good, bad, 



interesting, silly, eloquent, troublesome. He cumbers himself never 
about consequences about interests; he gives an independent, genuine 
verdict. You must court him: he does not court you. But the man is, as 
it were, clapped into jail by his consciousness. As soon as he has 
once acted or spoken with _eclat_[162] he is a committed person, 
watched by the sympathy or the hatred of hundreds, whose affections 
must now enter into his account. There is no Lethe [163] for this. Ah, 
that he could pass again into his neutrality! Who [164] can thus avoid 
all pledges, and having observed, observe again from the same 
unaffected, unbiased, unbribable, unaffrighted innocence, must always 
be formidable. He would utter opinions on all passing affairs, which 
being seen to be not private, but necessary, would sink like darts 
into the ear of men, and put them in fear. 

These are the voices which we hear in solitude, but they grow faint 
and inaudible as we enter into the world. Society everywhere is in 
conspiracy against the manhood of every one of its members. Society is 
a joint-stock company, in which the members agree, for the better 
securing of his bread to each shareholder, to surrender the liberty 
and culture of the eater. The virtue in most request is conformity. 
Self-reliance is its aversion. It loves not realities and creators, 
but names and customs. 

Whoso would be a man must be a nonconformist. [165] He who would gather 

immortal palms must not be hindered by the name of goodness, but must 

explore if it be goodness. [166] Nothing is at last sacred but the 

integrity of your own mind. Absolve you to yourself, and you shall 

have the suffrage[167] of the world. I remember an answer which when 

quite young I was prompted to make to a valued adviser, who was wont 

to importune me with the dear old doctrines of the church. On my 

saying, What have I to do with the sacredness of traditions, if I live 

wholly from within? my friend suggested: "But these impulses may be 

from below, not from above." I replied: "They do not seem to me to be 

such; but if I am the Devil's child, I will live then from the Devil." 

No law can be sacred to me but that of my nature. Good and bad are but 

names very readily transferable to that or this;[168] the only right 

is what is after my constitution, the only wrong what is against it. A 

man is to carry himself in the presence of all opposition, as if 

everything were titular and ephemeral but he. I am ashamed to think 

how easily we capitulate to badges and names, to large societies and 

dead institutions. Every decent and well-spoken individual affects and 

sways me more than is right. I ought to go upright and vital, and 

speak the rude truth in all ways. If malice and vanity wear the coat 

of philanthropy, shall that pass? If an angry bigot assumes this 

bountiful cause of Abolition, and comes to me with his last news from 

Barbadoes,[169] why should I not say to him: "Go love thy infant; love 

thy wood-chopper: be good-natured and modest: have that grace; and 

never varnish your hard, uncharitable ambition with this incredible 

tenderness for black folk a thousand miles off. Thy love afar is 

spite at home." Rough and graceless would be such greeting, but truth 



is handsomer than the affectation of love. Your goodness must have 
some edge to it,— else it is none. The doctrine of hatred must be 
preached as the counteraction of the doctrine of love when that pules 
and whines. I shun father and mother and wife and brother, when my 
genius calls me. I would write on the lintels of the door-post, 
_Whim_. [1 70] I hope it is somewhat better than whim at last, but we 
cannot spend the day in explanation. Expect me not to show cause why I 
seek or why I exclude company. Then, again, do not tell me, as a good 
man did to-day, of my obligation to put all poor men in good 
situations. Are they _my_ poor? I tell thee, thou foolish 
philanthropist, that I grudge the dollar, the dime, the cent, I give 
to such men as do not belong to me and to whom I do not belong. There 
is a class of persons to whom by all spiritual affinity I am bought 
and sold; for them I will go to prison, if need be; but your 
miscellaneous popular charities; the education at college of fools; 
the building of meeting-houses to the vain end to which many now 
stand; alms to sots; and the thousand-fold Relief Societies;— though I 
confess with shame I sometimes succumb and give the dollar, it is a 
wicked dollar which by and by I shall have the manhood to withhold. 

Virtues are, in the popular estimate, rather the exception than the 
rule. There is the man _and_ his virtues. Men do what is called a good 
action, as some piece of courage or charity, much as they would pay a 
fine in expiation of daily non-appearance on parade. Their works are 
done as an apology or extenuation of their living in the world,— as 
invalids and the insane pay a high board. Their virtues are penances. 
I do not wish to expiate, but to live. My life is for itself and not 
for a spectacle. I much prefer that it should be of a lower strain, so 
it be genuine and equal, than that it should be glittering and 
unsteady. I wish it to be sound and sweet, and not to need diet and 
bleeding. [171] I ask primary evidence that you are a man, and refuse 
this appeal from the man to his actions. I know that for myself it 
makes no difference whether I do or forbear those actions which are 
reckoned excellent. I cannot consent to pay for a privilege where I 
have intrinsic right. Few and mean as my gifts may be, I actually am, 
and do not need for my own assurance or the assurance of my fellows 
any secondary testimony. 

What I must do is all that concerns me, not what the people think. 
This rule, equally arduous in actual and in intellectual life, may 
serve for the whole distinction between greatness and meanness. It is 
the harder, because you will always find those who think they know 
what is your duty better than you know it. It is easy in the world to 
live after the world's opinion; it is easy in solitude to live after 
our own; but the great man is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps 
with perfect sweetness the independence of solitude. [1 72] 

The objection to conforming to usages that have become dead to you is, 
that it scatters your force. It loses your time and blurs the 
impression of your character. If you maintain a dead church, 



contribute to a dead Bible-society, vote with a great party either for 
the government or against it, spread your table like base 
housekeepers,~under all these screens I have difficulty to detect the 
precise[173] man you are. And, of course, so much force is withdrawn 
from your proper life. But do your work, and I shall know you. [174] Do 
your work, and you shall reinforce yourself. A man must consider what 
a blindman's-buff is this game of conformity. If I know your sect, I 
anticipate your argument. I hear a preacher announce for his text and 
topic the expediency of one of the institutions of his church. Do I 
not know beforehand that not possibly can he say a new and spontaneous 
word? Do I not know that, with[175] all this ostentation of examining 
the grounds of the institution, he will do no such thing? Do I not 
know that he is pledged to himself not to look but at one side,— the 
permitted side, not as a man, but as a parish minister? He is a 
retained attorney, and these airs of the bench[176] are the emptiest 
affectation. Well, most men have bound their eyes with one or another 
handkerchief, [177] and attached themselves to some one of these 
communities of opinion. [178] This conformity makes them not false in a 
few particulars, authors of a few lies, but false in all particulars. 
Their every truth is not quite true. Their two is not the real two, 
their four not the real four; so that every word they say chagrins us, 
and we know not where to begin to set them right. Meantime nature is 
not slow to equip us in the prison-uniform of the party to which we 
adhere. We come to wear one cut of face and figure, and acquire by 
degrees the gentlest asinine expression. There is a mortifying 
experience in particular which does not fail to wreak itself also in 
the general history; I mean "the foolish face of praise," the forced 
smile which we put on in company where we do not feel at ease in 
answer to conversation which does not interest us. The muscles, not 
spontaneously moved, but moved by a low usurping willfulness, grow 
tight about the outline of the face with the most disagreeable 
sensation. 

For nonconformity the world whips you with its displeasure. [179] And 
therefore a man must know how to estimate a sour face. The bystanders 
look askance on him in the public street or in the friend's parlor. If 
this aversation had its origin in contempt and resistance like his 
own, he might well go home with a sad countenance; but the sour faces 
of the multitude, like their sweet faces, have no deep cause, but are 
put on and off as the wind blows and a newspaper directs. [180] Yet is 
the discontent of the multitude more formidable than that of the 
senate and the college. It is easy enough for a firm man who knows the 
world to brook the rage of the cultivated classes. Their rage is 
decorous and prudent, for they are timid as being very vulnerable 
themselves. But when to their feminine rage the indignation of the 
people is added, when the ignorant and the poor are aroused, when the 
unintelligent brute force that lies at the bottom of society is made 
to growl and mow, it needs the habit of magnanimity and religion to 
treat it godlike as a trifle of no concernment. 



The other terror [181] that scares us from self-trust is our 
consistency; [182] a reverence for our past act or word, because the 
eyes of others have no other data for computing our orbit[183] than 
our past acts, and we are loth to disappoint them. 

But why should you keep your head over your shoulder? Why drag about 
this corpse of your memory, lest you contradict somewhat[184] you have 
stated in this or that public place? Suppose you should contradict 
yourself; what then? It seems to be a rule of wisdom never to rely on 
your memory alone, scarcely even in acts of pure memory, but to bring 
the past for judgment into the thousand-eyed present, and live ever in 
a new day In your metaphysics you have denied personality to the 
Deity; yet when the devout motions of the soul come, yield to them 
heart and life, though they should clothe God with shape and color. 
Leave your theory, as Joseph his coat in the hand of the harlot, and 
flee. [185] 

A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, adored by 
little statesmen and philosophers and divines. With consistency a 
great soul has simply nothing to do. He may as well concern himself 
with the shadow on the wall. Speak what you think now in hard words, 
and to-morrow speak what to-morrow thinks in hard words again, though 
it contradict everything you said to-day— "Ah, so you shall be sure 
to be misunderstood."— Is it so bad, then, to be misunderstood? 
Pythagoras [186] was misunderstood, and Socrates,[187] and Jesus, and 
Luther,[188] and Copernicus, [189] and Galileo,[190] and Newton,[191] 
and every pure and wise spirit that ever took flesh. To be great is to 
be misunderstood. 

I suppose no man can violate his nature. All the sallies of his will 
are rounded in by the law of his being, as the inequalities of 
Andes [192] and Himmaleh[193] are insignificant in the curve of the 
sphere. Nor does it matter how you gauge and try him. A character is 
like an acrostic or Alexandrian stanza; [194] —read it forward, 
backward, or across, it still spells the same thing. In this pleasing, 
contrite wood-life which God allows me, let me record day by day my 
honest thought without prospect or retrospect, and, I cannot doubt, it 
will be found symmetrical, though I mean it not, and see it not. My 
book should smell of pines and resound with the hum of insects. The 
swallow over my window should interweave that thread or straw he 
carries in his bill into my web also. We pass for what we are. 
Character teaches above our wills. Men imagine that they communicate 
their virtue or vice only by overt actions, and do not see that virtue 
or vice emit a breath every moment. 

There will be an agreement in whatever variety of actions, so they be 
each honest and natural in their hour. For of one will, the actions 
will be harmonious, however unlike they seem. These varieties are lost 
sight of at a litde distance, at a litde height of thought. One 
tendency unites them all. The voyage of the best ship is a zigzag line 



of a hundred tacks. [195] See the line from a sufficient distance, and 
it straightens itself to the average tendency. Your genuine action 
will explain itself, and will explain your other genuine actions. Your 
conformity explains nothing. Act singly, and what you have already 
done singly will justify you now. Greatness appeals to the future. If 
I can be firm enough to-day to do right, and scorn eyes,[196] I must 
have done so much right before as to defend me now. Be it how it will, 
do right now. Always scorn appearances, and you always may. The force 
of character is cumulative. All the foregone days of virtue work their 
health into this. What makes the majesty of the heroes of the senate 
and the field, which so fills the imagination? The consciousness of a 
train of great days and victories behind. They shed an united light on 
the advancing actor. He is attended as by a visible escort of angels. 
That is it which throws thunder into Chatham's [197] voice, and dignity 
into Washington's port, and America into Adams's [198] eye. Honor is 
venerable to us because it is no ephemeris. It is always ancient 
virtue. We worship it to-day because it is not of to-day. We love it 
and pay it homage, because it is not a trap for our love and homage, 
but is self-dependent, self-derived, and therefore of an old 
immaculate pedigree, even if shown in a young person. 

I hope in these days we have heard the last of conformity and 
consistency. Let the words be gazetted and ridiculous henceforward. 
Instead of the gong for dinner, let us hear a whisde from the 
Spartan[199] fife. Let us never bow and apologize more. A great man is 
coming to eat at my house. I do not wish to please him; I wish that he 
should wish to please me. I will stand here for humanity, and though I 
would make it kind, I would make it true. Let us affront and reprimand 
the smooth mediocrity and squalid contentment of the times, and hurl 
in the face of custom, and trade, and office, the fact which is the 
upshot of all history, that there is a great responsible Thinker and 
Actor working wherever a man works; that a true man belongs to no 
other time or place, but is the center of things. Where he is, there 
is nature. He measures you, and all men, and all events. Ordinarily, 
everybody in society reminds us of somewhat else, or of some other 
person. Character, reality, reminds you of nothing else; it takes 
place of the whole creation. The man must be so much, that he must 
make all circumstances indifferent. Every true man is a cause, a 
country, and an age; requires infinite spaces and numbers and time 
fully to accomplish his design;— and posterity seem to follow his 
steps as a train of clients. A man Ca;sar[200] is born, and for ages 
after we have a Roman Empire. Christ is born, and millions of minds 
so grow and cleave to his genius, that he is confounded with virtue 
and the possible of man. An institution is the lengthened shadow of 
one man; as Monachism, of the hermit Antony; [201] the Reformation, of 
Luther; Quakerism, of Fox;[202] Methodism, of Wesley;[203] Abolition, 
of Clarkson.[204] Scipio,[205] Milton called "the height of Rome"; and 
all history resolves itself very easily into the biography of a few 
stout and earnest persons. 



Let a man then know his worth, and keep things under his feet. Let him 
not peep or steal, or skulk up and down with the air of a charity-boy, 
a bastard, or an interloper, in the world which exists for him. But 
the man in the street, finding no worth in himself which corresponds 
to the force which built a tower or sculptured a marble god, feels 
poor when he looks on these. To him a palace, a statue, a cosdy book, 
have an alien and forbidding air, much like a gay equipage, and seem 
to say like that, "Who are you, Sir?" Yet they all are his, suitors 
for his notice, petitioners to his faculties that they will come out 
and take possession. The picture waits for my verdict: it is not to 
command me, but I am to setde its claims to praise. That popular 
fable of the sot who was picked up dead drunk in the street, carried 
to the duke's house, washed and dressed and laid in the duke's bed, 
and, on his waking, treated with all obsequious ceremony like the 
duke, and assured that he had been insane, [206] owes its popularity to 
the fact that it symbolizes so well the state of man, who is in the 
world a sort of sot, but now and then wakes up, exercises his reason, 
and finds himself a true prince. 

Our reading is mendicant and sycophantic. In history, our imagination 
plays us false. Kingdom and lordship, power and estate, are a gaudier 
vocabulary than private John and Edward in a small house and common 
day's work; but the things of life are the same to both; the sum total 
of both is the same. Why all this deference to Alfred, [207] and 
Scanderbeg,[208] and Gustavus?[209] Suppose they were virtuous; did 
they wear out virtue? As great a stake depends on your private act 
to-day, as followed their public and renowned steps. When private men 
shall act with original views, the luster will be transferred from the 
actions of kings to those of gendemen. 

The world has been instructed by its kings, who have so magnetized the 
eyes of nations. It has been taught by this colossal symbol the mutual 
reverence that is due from man to man. The joyful loyalty with which 
men have everywhere suffered the king, the noble, or the great 
proprietor to walk among them by a law of his own, make his own scale 
of men and things, and reverse theirs, pay for benefits not with money 
but with honor, and represent the law in his person, was the 
hieroglyphic [2 10] by which they obscurely signified their 
consciousness of their own right and comeliness, the right of every 
man. 

The magnetism which all original action exerts is explained when we 
inquire the reason of self-trust. Who is the Trustee? What is the 
aboriginal Self, on which a universal reliance may be grounded? What 
is the nature and power of that science-baffling star, without 
parallax, [2 11] without calculable elements, which shoots a ray of 
beauty even into trivial and impure actions, if the least mark of 
independence appear? The inquiry leads us to that source, at once the 
essence of genius, of virtue, and of life, which we call Spontaneity 
or Instinct. We denote this primary wisdom as Intuition, whilst all 



later teachings are tuitions. In that deep force, the last fact behind 
which analysis cannot go, all things find their common origin. For the 
sense of being which in calm hours rises, we know not how, in the 
soul, is not diverse from things, from space, from light, from time, 
from man, but one with them, and proceeds obviously from the same 
source whence their life and being also proceed. We first share the 
life by which things exist, and afterwards see them as appearances in 
nature, and forget that we have shared their cause. Here is the 
fountain of action and of thought. Here are the lungs of that 
inspiration which giveth man wisdom, and which cannot be denied 
without impiety and atheism. We lie in the lap of immense 
intelligence, which makes us receivers of its truth and organs of its 
activity. When we discern justice, when we discern truth, we do 
nothing of ourselves, but allow a passage to its beams. If we ask 
whence this comes, if we seek to pry into the soul that causes, all 
philosophy is at fault. Its presence or its absence is all we can 
affirm. Every man discriminates between the voluntary acts of his 
mind, and his involuntary perceptions, and knows that to his 
involuntary perceptions a perfect faith is due. He may err in the 
expression of them, but he knows that these things are so, like day 
and night, not to be disputed. My willful actions and acquisitions are 
but roving;— the idlest reverie, the faintest native emotion, command 
my curiosity and respect. Thoughtless people contradict as readily the 
statement of perceptions as of opinions, or rather much more readily; 
for, they do not distinguish between perception and notion. They fancy 
that I choose to see this or that thing. But perception is not 
whimsical, it is fatal. If I see a trait, my children will see it 
after me, and in course of time, all mankind,— although it may chance 
that no one has seen it before me. For my perception of it is as much 
a fact as the sun. 

The relations of the soul to the divine spirit are so pure, that it is 
profane to seek to interpose helps. It must be that when God speaketh 
he should communicate, not one thing, but all things; should fill the 
world with his voice; should scatter forth light, nature, time, souls, 
from the center of the present thought; and new date and new create 
the whole. Whenever a mind is simple, and receives a divine wisdom, 
old things pass away,— means, teachers, texts, temples, fall; it lives 
now, and absorbs past and future into the present hour. All things are 
made sacred by relation to it,— one as much as another. All things 
are dissolved to their center by their cause, and, in the universal 
miracle, petty and particular miracles disappear. If, therefore, a man 
claims to know and speak of God, and carries you backward to the 
phraseology of some old moldered nation in another country, in another 
world, believe him not. Is the acorn better than the oak which is its 
fullness and completion? Is the parent better than the child into whom 
he has cast his ripened being?[212] Whence, then, this worship of the 
past? [21 3] The centuries are conspirators against the sanity and 
authority of the soul. Time and space are but physiological colors 
which the eye makes, but the soul is light; where it is, is day; where 



it was, is night; and history is an impertinence and an injury, if it 

be anything more than a cheerful apologue or parable of my being and 

becoming. 

Man is timid and apologetic; he is no longer upright; he dares not say 
"I think," "I am," but quotes some saint or sage. He is ashamed before 
the blade of grass or the blowing rose. These roses under my window 
make no reference to former roses or to better ones; they are for what 
they are; they exist with God to-day. There is no time to them. There 
is simply the rose; it is perfect in every moment of its existence. 
Before a leaf-bud has burst, its whole life acts; in the full-blown 
flower there is no more; in the leafless root there is no less. Its 
nature is satisfied, and it satisfies nature, in all moments alike. 
But man postpones, or remembers; he does not live in the present, but 
with a reverted eye laments the past, or, heedless of the riches that 
surround him, stands on tiptoe to foresee the future. He cannot be 
happy and strong until he too lives with nature in the present, above 
time. 

This should be plain enough. Yet see what strong intellects dare not 
yet hear God himself, unless he speak the phraseology of I know not 
what David, or Jeremiah, or Paul. We shall not always set so great a 
price on a few texts, on a few lives. [21 4] We are like children who 
repeat by rote the sentences of grandames and tutors, and, as they 
grow older, of the men and talents and characters they chance to 
see,— painfully recollecting the exact words they spoke; afterwards, 
when they come into the point of view which those had who uttered 
those saying, they understand them, and are willing to let the words 
go; for, at any time, they can use words as good when occasion comes. 
If we live truly, we shall see truly. It is as easy for the strong man 
to be strong, as it is for the weak to be weak. When we have new 
perception, we shall gladly disburden the memory of its hoarded 
treasures as old rubbish. When a man lives with God, his voice shall 
be as sweet as the murmur of the brook and the rustle of the corn. 

And now at last the highest truth on this subject remains unsaid; 
probably cannot be said; for all that we say is the far-off 
remembering of the intuition. That thought, by what I can now nearest 
approach to say it, is this. When good is near you, when you have 
life in yourself, it is not by any known or accustomed way; you shall 
not discern the footprints of any other; you shall not see the face of 
man; you shall not hear any name;~the way, the thought, the good, 
shall be wholly strange and new. It shall exclude example and 
experience. You take the way from man, not to man. All persons that 
ever existed are its forgotten ministers. Fear and hope are alike 
beneath it. There is somewhat low even in hope. In the hour of vision, 
there is nothing that can be called gratitude, nor properly joy. The 
soul raised over passion beholds identity and eternal causation, 
perceives the self-existence of Truth and Right, and calms itself with 
knowing that all things go well. Vast spaces of nature, the Atlantic 



Ocean, the South Sea,— long intervals of time, years, centuries,— are 
of no account. This which I think and feel underlay every former state 
of life and circumstances, as it does underlie my present, and what is 
called life, and what is called death. 

Life only avails, not the having lived. Power ceases in the instant of 
repose; it resides in the moment of transition from a past to a new 
state, in the shooting of the gulf, in the darting to an aim. This one 
fact the world hates, that the soul _becomes_; for that forever 
degrades the past, turns all riches to poverty, all reputation to 
shame, confounds the saint with the rogue, shoves Jesus and Judas [21 5] 
equally aside. Why, then, do we prate of self-reliance? Inasmuch as 
the soul is present, there will be power not confident but agent. [21 6] 
To talk of reliance is a poor external way of speaking. Speak rather 
of that which relies, because it works and is. Who has more obedience 
than I masters me, though he should not raise his finger. Round him I 
must revolve by the gravitation of spirits. We fancy it rhetoric, when 
we speak of eminent virtue. We do not yet see that virtue is Height, 
and that a man or a company of men, plastic and permeable to 
principles, by the law of nature must overpower and ride all cities, 
nations, kings, rich men, poets, who are not. 

This is the ultimate fact which we so quickly reach on this, as on 
every topic, the resolution of all into the ever-blessed ONE. 
Self-existence is the attribute of the Supreme Cause, and it 
constitutes the measure of good by the degree in which it enters into 
all lower forms. All things real are so by so much virtue as they 
contain. Commerce, husbandry, hunting, whaling, war eloquence, 
personal weight, are somewhat, and engage my respect as examples of 
its presence and impure action. I see the same law working in nature 
for conservation and growth. Power is in nature the essential measure 
of right. Nature suffers nothing to remain in her kingdoms which 
cannot help itself. The genesis and maturation of a planet, its poise 
and orbit, the bended tree recovering itself from the strong wind, the 
vital resources of every animal and vegetable, are demonstrations of 
the self-sufficing, and therefore self-relying soul. 

Thus all concentrates: let us not rove; let us sit at home with the 
cause. Let us stun and astonish the intruding rabble of men and books 
and institutions, by a simple declaration of the divine fact. Bid the 
invaders take the shoes from off their feet, for God is here 
within. [21 7] Let our simplicity judge them, and our docility to our 
own law demonstrate the poverty of nature and fortune beside our 
native riches. 

But now we are a mob. Man does not stand in awe of man, nor is his 
genius admonished to stay at home to put itself in communication with 
the internal ocean, but it goes abroad to beg a cup of water of the 
urns of other men. We must go alone. I like the silent church before 
the service begins, better than any preaching. How far off, how cool, 



how chaste the persons look, begirt each one with a precinct or 
sanctuary! So let us always sit. Why should we assume the faults of 
our friend, or wife, or father, or child, because they sit around our 
hearth, or are said to have the same blood? All men have my blood, and 
I have all men's. [21 8] Not for that will I adopt their petulance or 
folly, even to the extent of being ashamed of it. But your isolation 
must not be mechanical, but spiritual, that is, must be elevation. At 
times the whole world seems to be in conspiracy to importune you with 
emphatic trifles. Friend, client, child, sickness, fear, want, 
charity, all knock at once at thy closet door, and say, "Come out unto 
us." But keep thy state; come not into their confusion. The power men 
possess to annoy men, I give them by a weak curiosity. No man can 
come near me but through my act. "What we love that we have, but by 
desire we bereave ourselves of the love." 

If we cannot at once rise to the sanctities of obedience and faith, 

let us at least resist our temptations; let us enter into the state of 

war, and wake Thor and Woden, [21 9] courage and constancy, in our Saxon 

breasts. This is to be done in our smooth times by speaking the truth. 

Check this lying hospitality and lying affection. Live no longer to 

the expectation of these deceived and deceiving people with whom we 

converse. Say to them, O father, O mother, O wife, O brother, O 

friend, I have lived with you after appearances hitherto. Henceforward 

I am the truth's. Be it known unto you that henceforward I obey no law 

less than the eternal law. I will have no covenants but 

proximities. [220] I shall endeavor to nourish my parents, to support 

my family, to be the chaste husband of one wife,— but these relations 

I must fill after a new and unprecedented way. I appeal from your 

customs. I must be myself. I cannot break myself any longer for you, 

or you. [221] If you can love me for what I am, we shall be the 

happier. If you cannot, I will still seek to deserve that you should. 

I will not hide my tastes or aversions. I will so trust that what is 

deep is holy, that I will do strongly before the sun and moon whatever 

inly rejoices me, and the heart appoints. If you are noble, I will 

love you; if you are not, I will not hurt you and myself by 

hypocritical attentions. If you are true, but not in the same truth 

with me, cleave to your companions; I will seek my own. I do this not 

selfishly, but humbly and truly. It is alike your interest, and mine, 

and all men's however long we have dwelt in lies, to live in truth. 

Does this sound harsh to-day? You will soon love what is dictated by 

your nature as well as mine, and, if we follow the truth, it will 

bring us out safe at last. [222] But so may you give these friends 

pain. Yes, but I cannot sell my liberty and my power, to save their 

sensibility. Besides, all persons have their moments of reason, when 

they look out into the region of absolute truth; then will they 

justify me, and do the same thing. 

The populace think that your rejection of popular standards is a 
rejection of all standard, and mere antinomianism;[223] and the bold 
sensualist will use the name of philosophy to gild his crimes. But the 



law of consciousness abides. There are two confessionals, in one or 
the other of which we must be shriven. You may fulfill your round of 
duties by clearing yourself in the _direct_, or in the _reflex_ way. 
Consider whether you have satisfied your relations to father, mother, 
cousin, neighbor, town, cat, and dog; whether any of these can upbraid 
you. But I may also neglect this reflex standard, and absolve me to 
myself. I have my own stern claims and perfect circle. It denies the 
name of duty to many offices that are called duties. But if I can 
discharge its debts, it enables me to dispense with the popular code. 
If any one imagines that this law is lax, let him keep its 
commandment one day. 

And truly it demands something godlike in him who has cast off the 
common motives of humanity, and has ventured to trust himself for a 
taskmaster. High be his heart, faithful his will, clear his sight, 
that he may in good earnest be doctrine, society, law, to himself, 
that a simple purpose may be to him as strong as iron necessity is to 
others! 

If any man consider the present aspects of what is called by 
distinction _society_, he will see the need of these ethics. The sinew 
and heart of man seem to be drawn out, and we are become timorous, 
desponding whimperers. We are afraid of truth, afraid of fortune, 
afraid of death, and afraid of each other. Our age yields no great and 
perfect persons. We want men and women who shall renovate life and our 
social state, but we see that most natures are insolvent, cannot 
satisfy their own wants, have an ambition out of all proportion to 
their practical force, [224] and do lean and beg day and night 
continually. Our housekeeping is mendicant, our arts, our occupations, 
our marriages, our religion, we have not chosen, but society has 
chosen for us. We are parlor soldiers. We shun the rugged battle of 
fate, where strength is born. 

If our young men miscarry in their first enterprises, they lose all 
heart. If the young merchant fails, men say he is _ruined_. If the 
finest genius studies at one of our colleges, and is not installed in 
an office within one year afterwards in the cities or suburbs of 
Boston or New York, it seems to his friends and to himself that he is 
right in being disheartened, and in complaining the rest of his life. 
A sturdy lad from New Hampshire or Vermont, who in turn tries all the 
professions, who _teams it, farms it_,[225] _peddles_, keeps a school, 
preaches, edits a newspaper, goes to Congress, buys a township, and so 
forth, in successive years, and always, like a cat, falls on his feet, 
is worth a hundred of these city dolls. He walks abreast with his 
days, and feels no shame in not "studying a profession," for he does 
not postpone his life, but lives already. He has not one chance, but a 
hundred chances. Let a Stoic[226] open the resources of man, and tell 
men they are not leaning willows, but can and must detach themselves; 
that with the exercise of self-trust, new powers shall appear; that a 
man is the word made flesh, [227] born to shed healing to the 



nations, [228] that he should be ashamed of our compassion, and that 
the moment he acts from himself, tossing the laws, the books, 
idolatries and customs out of the window, we pity him no more, but 
thank and revere him,— and that teacher shall restore the life of man 
to splendor, and make his name dear to all history. 

It is easy to see that a greater self-reliance must work a revolution 
in all the offices and relations of men; in their religion; in their 
education; in their pursuits; their modes of living; their 
association; in their property; in their speculative views. 

1. In what prayers do men allow themselves! [229] That which they call 
a holy office is not so much as brave and manly. Prayer looks abroad 
and asks for some foreign addition to come through some foreign 
virtue, and loses itself in endless mazes of natural and supernatural, 
and mediatorial and miraculous. Prayer that craves a particular 
commodity—anything less than all good,— is vicious. Prayer is the 
contemplation of the facts of life from the highest point of view. It 
is the soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant soul. [230] It is the 
spirit of God pronouncing his works good. But prayer as a means to 
effect a private end is meanness and theft. It supposes dualism and 
not unity in nature and consciousness. As soon as the man is at one 
with God, he will not beg. He will then see prayer in all action. The 
prayer of the farmer kneeling in his field to weed it, the prayer of 
the rower kneeling with the stroke of his oar, are true prayers heard 
throughout nature, though for cheap ends. Caratach,[231] in Fletcher's 
Bonduca, when admonished to inquire the mind of the god Audate, 
replies,— 

"His hidden meaning lies in our endeavors; 
Our valors are our best gods." 

Another sort of false prayers are our regrets. Discontent is the want 
of self-reliance; it is infirmity of will. Regret calamities, if you 
can thereby help the sufferer; if not, attend your own work, and 
already the evil begins to be repaired. Our sympathy is just as base. 
We come to them who weep foolishly, and sit down and cry for company, 
instead of imparting to them truth and health in rough electric 
shocks, putting them once more in communication with their own reason. 
The secret of fortune is joy in our hands. Welcome evermore to gods 
and men is the self-helping man. For him all doors are flung wide: him 
all tongues greet, all honors crown, all eyes follow with desire. Our 
love goes out to him and embraces him, because he did not need it. We 
solicitously and apologetically caress and celebrate him, because he 
held on his way and scorned our disapprobation. The gods love him 
because men hated him. "To the persevering mortal," said 
Zoroaster, [232] "the blessed Immortals are swift." 

As men's prayers are a disease of the will, so are their creeds a 
disease of the intellect. They say with those foolish Israelites, "Let 



not God speak to us, lest we die. Speak thou, speak any man with us, and 
we will obey." [233] Everywhere I am hindered of meeting God in my 
brother, because he has shut his own temple doors, and recites fables 
merely of his brother's, or his brother's brother's God. Every new mind 
is a new classification. If it prove a mind of uncommon activity and 
power, a Locke,[234] a Lavoisier, [235] a Hutton,[236] a Betham,[237] a 
Fourier, [238] it imposes its classification on other men, and lo! a new 
system. In proportion to the depth of the thought, and so to the number 
of the objects it touches and brings within reach of the pupil, is his 
complacency. But chiefly is this apparent in creeds and churches, which 
are also classifications of some powerful mind acting on the elemental 
thought of duty, and man's relation to the Highest. Such is 
Calvinism, [239] Quakerism, [240] Swedenborgism.[241] The pupil takes the 
same delight in subordinating everything to the new terminology, as a 
girl who has just learned botany in seeing a new earth and new seasons 
thereby. It will happen for A time, that the pupil will find his 
intellectual power has grown by the study of his master's mind. But in 
all unbalanced minds, the classification is idolized, passes for the 
end, and not for a speedily exhaustible means, so that the walls of the 
system blend to their eye in the remote horizon with the walls of the 
universe; the luminaries of heaven seem to them hung on the arch their 
master built. They cannot imagine how you aliens have any right to 
see,~how you can see; "It must be somehow that you stole the light from 
us." They do not yet perceive that light, unsystematic, indomitable, 
will break into any cabin, even into theirs. Let them chirp awhile and 
call it their own. If they are honest and do well, presendy their neat 
new pinfold will be too strait and low, will crack, will lean, will rot 
and vanish, and the immortal light, all young and joyful, million-orbed, 
million-colored, will beam over the universe as on the first morning. 

2. It is for want of self-culture that the superstition of Traveling, 
whose idols are Italy, England, Egypt, retains its fascination for all 
educated Americans. They who made England, Italy, or Greece venerable 
in the imagination did so by sticking fast where they were, like an 
axis of the earth. In manly hours, we feel that duty is our place. The 
soul is no traveler; the wise man stays at home, and when his 
necessities, his duties, on any occasion call him from his house, or 
into foreign lands, he is at home still; and shall make men sensible 
by the expression of his countenance, that he goes the missionary of 
wisdom and virtue, and visits cities and men like a sovereign, and not 
like an interloper or a valet. 

I have no churlish objection to the circumnavigation of the globe, for 
the purposes of art, of study, and benevolence, so that the man is 
first domesticated, or does not go abroad with the hope of finding 
somewhat greater than he knows. He who travels to be amused, or to get 
somewhat which he does not carry, [242] travels away from himself, and 
grows old even in youth among old things. In Thebes,[243] in 
Palmyra, [244] his will and mind have become old and dilapidated as 
they. He carries ruins to ruins. 



Traveling is a fool's paradise. Our first journeys discover to us the 
indifference of places. At home I dream that at Naples, at Rome, I can 
be intoxicated with beauty, and lose my sadness. I pack my trunk, 
embrace my friends, embark on the sea, and at last wake up in Naples, 
and there beside me is the stern fact, the sad self, unrelenting, 
identical, that I fled from. [245] I seek the Vatican, [246] and the 
palaces. I affect to be intoxicated with sights and suggestions, but 
I am not intoxicated. My giant goes with me wherever I go. 

3. But the rage of traveling is a symptom of a deeper unsoundness of 
affecting the whole intellectual action. The intellect is vagabond, 
and our system of education fosters restlessness. Our minds travel 
when our bodies are forced to stay at home. We imitate; and what is 
imitation but the traveling of the mind? Our houses are built with 
foreign taste; our shelves are garnished with foreign ornaments; our 
opinions, our tastes, our faculties, lean, and follow the Past and the 
Distant. The soul created the arts wherever they have flourished. It 
was in his own mind that the artist sought his model. It was an 
application of his own thought to the thing to be done and the 
conditions to be observed. And why need we copy the Doric[247] or the 
Gothic[248] model? Beauty, convenience, grandeur of thought, and 
quaint expression are as near to us as to any, and if the American 
artist will study with hope and love the precise thing to be done by 
him considering the climate, the soil, the length of the day, the 
wants of the people, the habit and form of the government, he will 
create a house in which all these will find themselves fitted, and 
taste and sentiment will be satisfied also. 

Insist on yourself; never imitate. [249] Your own gift you can present 
every moment with the cumulative force of a whole life's cultivation; 
but of the adopted talent of another, you have only an extemporaneous, 
half possession. That which each can do best, none but his Maker can 
teach him. No man yet knows what it is, nor can, till that person has 
exhibited it. Where is the master who could have taught 
Shakespeare?[250] Where is the master who could have instructed 
Franklin,[251] or Washington, or Bacon,[252] or Newton?[253] Every great 
man is a unique. The Scipionism of Scipio[254] is precisely that part he 
could not borrow. Shakespeare will never be made by the study of 
Shakespeare. Do that which is assigned to you, and you cannot hope too 
much or dare too much. There is at this moment for you an utterance 
brave and grand as that of the colossal chisel of Phidias,[255] or 
trowel of the Egyptians, [256] or the pen of Moses,[257] or Dante,[258] 
but different from all these. Not possible will the soul all rich, all 
eloquent, with thousand-cloven tongue, deign to repeat itself; but if 
you can hear what these patriarchs say, surely you can reply to them in 
the same pitch of voice; for the ear and the tongue are two organs of 
one nature. Abide in the simple and noble regions of thy life, obey thy 
heart, and thou shalt reproduce the Foreworld[259] again. 



4. As our Religion, our Education, our Art look abroad, so does our 
spirit of society. All men plume themselves on the improvement of 
society, and no man improves. 

Society never advances. It recedes as fast on one side as it gains on 
the other. It undergoes continual changes; it is barbarous, it is 
civilized, it is Christianized, it is rich, it is scientific; but this 
change is not amelioration. For everything that is given, something is 
taken. Society acquires new arts, and loses old instincts. What a 
contrast between the well-clad, reading, writing, thinking American, 
with a watch, a pencil, and a bill of exchange in his pocket, and the 
naked New Zealander,[260] whose property is a club, a spear, a mat, 
and an undivided twentieth of a shed to sleep under! But compare the 
health of the two men, and you shall see that the white man has lost 
his aboriginal strength. If the traveler tell us truly, strike the 
savage with a broad ax, and in a day or two the flesh shall unite and 
heal as if you struck the blow into soft pitch, and the same blow 
shall send the white to his grave. 

The civilized man has built a coach, but has lost the use of his feet. 
He is supported on crutches, but lacks so much support of muscle. He 
has a fine Geneva[261] watch, but he fails of the skill to tell the 
hour by the sun. A Greenwich nautical almanac [262] he has, and so 
being sure of the information when he wants it, the man in the street 
does not know a star in the sky. The solstice[263] he does not 
observe; the equinox he knows as little; and the whole bright calendar 
of the year is without a dial in his mind. His notebooks impair his 
memory; his libraries overload his wit; the insurance office increases 
the number of accidents; and it may be a question whether machinery 
does not encumber; whether we have not lost by refinement some 
energy, by a Christianity intrenched in establishments and forms, some 
vigor of wild virtue. For every Stoic was a Stoic; but in Christendom 
where is the Christian? 

There is no more deviation in the moral standard than in the standard 
of height or bulk. No greater men are now than ever were. A singular 
equality may be observed between great men of the first and of the 
last ages; nor can all the science, art, religion, and philosophy of 
the nineteenth century avail to educate greater men than 
Plutarch's [264] heroes, three or four and twenty centuries ago. Not in 
time is the race progressive. Phocion,[265] Socrates, Anaxagoras,[266] 
Diogenes, [267] are great men, but they leave no class. He who is 
really of their class will not be called by their name, but will be 
his own man, and, in his turn, the founder of a sect. The arts and 
inventions of each period are only its costume, and do not invigorate 
men. The harm of the improved machinery may compensate its good. 
Hudson[268] and Bering[269] accomplished so much in their fishing 
boats, as to astonish Parry[270] and Franklin,[271] whose equipment 
exhausted the resources of science and art. Galileo, with an 
opera-glass, discovered a more splendid series of celestial phenomena 



than any one since. Columbus [272] found the New World in an undecked 
boat. It is curious to see the periodical disuse and perishing of 
means and machinery, which were introduced with loud laudation a few 
years or centuries before. The great genius returns to essential man. 
We reckoned the improvements of the art of war among the triumphs of 
science, and yet Napoleon [273] conquered Europe by the bivouac, which 
consisted of falling back on naked valor, and disencumbering it of all 
aids. The Emperor held it impossible to make a perfect army, says Las 
Casas,[274] "without abolishing our arms, magazines, commissaries, and 
carriages, until, in imitation of the Roman custom, the soldier should 
receive his supply of corn, grind it in his handmill, and bake his 
bread himself." 

Society is a wave. The wave moves onward, but the water of which it is 
composed does not. The same particle does not rise from the valley to 
the ridge. Its unity is only phenomenal. The persons who make up a 
nation to-day, next year die, and their experience with them. 

And so the reliance on Property, including the reliance on governments 
which protect it, is the want of self-reliance. Men have looked away 
from themselves and at things so long, that they have come to esteem 
the religious, learned, and civil institutions as guards of property, 
and they deprecate assaults on these, because they feel them to be 
assaults on property. They measure their esteem of each other by what 
each has, and not by what each is. But a cultivated man becomes 
ashamed of his property, out of new respect for his nature. Especially 
he hates what he has, if he see that it is accidental,— came to him by 
inheritance, or gift, or crime; then he feels that it is not having; 
it does not belong to him, has no root in him, and merely lies there, 
because no revolution or no robber takes it away. But that which a man 
is, does always by necessity acquire, and what the man acquires is 
living property, which does not wait the beck of rulers, or mobs, or 
revolutions, or fire, or storm, or bankruptcies, but perpetually 
renews itself wherever the man breathes. "Thy lot or portion of life," 
said the Caliph Ali,[275] "is seeking after thee; therefore be at rest 
from seeking after it." Our dependence on these foreign goods leads us 
to our slavish respect for numbers. The political parties meet in 
numerous conventions; the greater the concourse, and with each new 
uproar of announcement, The delegation from Essex! [276] The Democrats 
from New Hampshire! The Whigs of Maine! The young patriot feels 
himself stronger than before by a new thousand of eyes and arms. In 
like manner the reformers summon conventions, and vote and resolve in 
multitude. Not so, O friends! will the god deign to enter and inhabit 
you, but by a method precisely the reverse. It is only as a man puts 
off all foreign support, and stands alone, that I see him to be strong 
and to prevail. He is weaker by every recruit to his banner. Is not a 
man better than a town? Ask nothing of men, and in the endless 
mutation, thou only firm column must presently appear the upholder of 
all that surrounds thee. He who knows that power is inborn, that he is 
weak because he has looked for good out of him and elsewhere, and so 



perceiving, throws himself unhesitatingly on his thought, instantly 
rights himself, stands in the erect position, commands his limbs, 
works miracles; just as a man who stands on his feet is stronger than 
a man who stands on his head. 

So use all that is called Fortune. [277] Most men gamble with her, and 
gain all, and lose all, as her wheel rolls. But do thou leave as 
unlawful these winnings, and deal with Cause and Effect, the 
chancelors of God. In the Will work and acquire, and thou hast chained 
the wheel of Chance, and shalt sit hereafter out of fear from her 
rotations. A political victory, a rise of rents, the recovery of your 
sick, or the return of your absent friend, or some other favorable 
event, raises your spirits, and you think good days are preparing for 
you. Do not believe it. Nothing can bring you peace but yourself. 
Nothing can bring you peace but the triumph of principles. 



From his Speech on the Dred Scott Decision. Springfield, Illinois. June 
26,1857 

by Abraham Lincoln 

... And now as to the Dred Scott decision. That decision declares two 
propositions,— first, that a negro cannot sue in the United States 
courts; and secondly, that Congress cannot prohibit slavery in the 
Territories. It was made by a divided court,— dividing differendy on 
the different points. Judge Douglas does not discuss the merits of the 
decision, and in that respect I shall follow his example, believing I 
could no more improve on McLean and Curtis than he could on Taney. 

He denounces all who question the correctness of that decision, as 
offering violent resistance to it. But who resists it? Who has, in spite 
of the decision, declared Dred Scott free, and resisted the authority of 
his master over him? 

Judicial decisions have two uses: first, to absolutely determine the 
case decided; and secondly, to indicate to the public how other similar 
cases will be decided when they arise. For the latter use, they are 
called "precedents" and "authorities." 

We believe as much as Judge Douglas (perhaps more) in obedience to and 
respect for the judicial department of government. We think its 
decisions on constitutional questions, when fully settled, should 
control not only the particular cases decided, but the general policy of 
the country, subject to be disturbed only by amendments of the 
Constitution, as provided in that instrument itself. More than this 
would be revolution. But we think the Dred Scott decision is erroneous. 
We know the court that made it has often overruled its own decisions, 
and we shall do what we can to have it overrule this. We offer no 
resistance to it. 

Judicial decisions are of greater or less authority as precedents 
according to circumstances. That this should be so, accords both with 
common-sense and the customary understanding of the legal profession. 

If this important decision had been made by the unanimous concurrence of 
the judges, and without any apparent partisan bias, and in accordance 
with legal public expectation, and with the steady practice of the 
departments throughout our history, and had been in no part based on 
assumed historical facts, which are not really true; or if wanting in 
some of these, it had been before the court more than once, and had 
there been affirmed and reaffirmed through a course of years,— it then 
might be, perhaps would be factious, nay, even revolutionary, not to 
acquiesce in it as a precedent. 

But when, as is true, we find it wanting in all these claims to the 
public confidence, it is not resistance, it is not factious, it is not 
even disrespectful to treat it as not having yet quite established a 



settled doctrine for the country. 

I have said in substance, that the Dred Scott decision was in part based 
on assumed historical facts which were not really true, and I ought not 
to leave the subject without giving some reasons for saying this, I 
therefore give an instance or two, which I think fully sustain me. Chief 
Justice Taney, in delivering the opinion of the majority of the court, 
insists at great length that negroes were no part of the people who 
made, or for whom was made, the Declaration of Independence, or the 
Constitution of the United States. 

On the contrary, Judge Curtis, in his dissenting opinion, shows that in 
five of the then thirteen States— to wit, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, and North Carolina— free negroes were voters, and 
in proportion to their numbers had the same part in making the 
Constitution that the white people had. He shows this with so much 
particularity as to leave no doubt of its truth; and as a sort of 
conclusion on that point, holds the following language: 

"The Constitution was ordained and established by the people of the 
United States, through the action, in each State, of those persons 
who were qualified by its laws to act thereon in behalf of 
themselves and all other citizens of the State. In some of the 
States, as we have seen, coloured persons were among those 
qualified by law to act on the subject. These coloured persons were 
not only included in the body of 'the people of the United States' 
by whom the Constitution was ordained and established; but in at 
least five of the States they had the power to act, and doubtless 
did act, by their suffrages, upon the question of its adoption." 

Again, Chief Justice Taney says: 

"It is difficult at this day to realize the state of public 
opinion, in relation to that unfortunate race, which prevailed in 
the civilized and enlightened portions of the world at the time of 
the Declaration of Independence, and when the Constitution of the 
United States was framed and adopted." 

And again, after quoting from the Declaration, he says: 

"The general words above quoted would seem to include the whole 
human family, and if they were used in a similar instrument at this 
day, would be so understood." 

In these the Chief Justice does not directly assert, but plainly assumes 
as a fact, that the public estimate of the black man is more favourable 
now than it was in the days of the Revolution. This assumption is a 
mistake. In some trifling particulars the condition of that race has 
been ameliorated; but as a whole, in this country, the change between 
then and now is decidedly the other way; and their ultimate destiny has 



never appeared so hopeless as in the last three or four years. In two 
of the five States—New Jersey and North Carolina— that then gave the 
free negro the right of voting, the right has since been taken away; and 
in a third— New York— it has been greatly abridged: while it has not 
been extended, so far as I know, to a single additional State, though 
the number of the States has more than doubled. In those days, as I 
understand, masters could, at their own pleasure, emancipate their 
slaves; but since then such legal restraints have been made upon 
emancipation as to amount almost to prohibition. In those days 
legislatures held the unquestioned power to abolish slavery in their 
respective States; but now it is becoming quite fashionable for State 
constitutions to withhold that power from the legislatures. In those 
days, by common consent, the spread of the black man's bondage to the 
new countries was prohibited; but now Congress decides that it will not 
continue the prohibition, and the Supreme Court decides that it could 
not if it would. In those days our Declaration of Independence was held 
sacred by all, and thought to include all; but now, to aid in making the 
bondage of the negro universal and eternal, it is assailed and sneered 
at, and construed, and hawked at, and torn, till, if its framers could 
rise from their graves, they could not at all recognize it. All the 
powers of earth seem rapidly combining against him. Mammon is after him; 
ambition follows, philosophy follows, and the theology of the day is 
fast joining in the cry. They have him in his prison-house; they have 
searched his person, and left no prying instrument with him. One after 
another they have closed the heavy iron doors upon him; and now they 
have him, as it were, bolted in with a lock of a hundred keys, which can 
never be unlocked without the concurrence of every key; the keys in the 
hands of a hundred different men, and they scattered to a hundred 
different and distant places; and they stand musing as to what 
invention, in all the dominions of mind and matter, can be produced to 
make the impossibility of escape more complete than it is. It is 
grossly incorrect to say or assume that the public estimate of the negro 
is more favourable now than it was at the origin of the government. 

... There is a natural disgust in the minds of nearly all white people 
at the idea of an indiscriminate amalgamation of the white and black 
races; and Judge Douglas evidently is basing his chief hope upon the 
chances of his being able to appropriate the benefit of this disgust to 
himself. If he can, by much drumming and repeating, fasten the odium of 
that idea upon his adversaries, he thinks he can struggle through the 
storm. He therefore clings to this hope as a drowning man to the last 
plank. He makes an occasion for lugging it in from the opposition to the 
Dred Scott decision. He finds the Republicans insisting that the 
Declaration of Independence includes _all_ men, black as well as white; 
and forthwith he boldly denies that it includes negroes at all, and 
proceeds to argue gravely that all who contend it does, do so only 
because they want to vote, and eat, and sleep, and marry with negroes! 
He will have it that they cannot be consistent else. Now I protest 
against the counterfeit logic which concludes that because I do not want 
a black woman for a slave, I must necessarily want her for a wife. I 



need not have her for either. I can just leave her alone. In some 
respects she certainly is not my equal; but in her natural right to eat 
the bread she earns with her own hands without asking leave of any one 
else, she is my equal, and the equal of all others. 

Chief Justice Taney, in his opinion in the Dred Scott case, admits that 
the language of the Declaration is broad enough to include the whole 
human family; but he and Judge Douglas argue that the authors of that 
instrument did not intend to include negroes, by the fact that they did 
not at once actually place them on an equality with the whites. Now this 
grave argument comes to just nothing at all, by the other fact that they 
did not at once, nor ever afterward, actually place all white people on 
an equality with one another. And this is the staple argument of both 
the Chief Justice and the senator, for doing this obvious violence to 
the plain, unmistakable language of the Declaration. 

I think the authors of that notable instrument intended to include _all_ 
men, but they did not intend to declare all men equal _in all respects_. 
They did not mean to say that all were equal in colour, size, intellect, 
moral developments, or social capacity. They defined with tolerable 
distinctness in what respects they did consider all men created 
equal,~equal with "certain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." This they said, and this they 
meant. They did not mean to assert the obvious untruth that all were 
then actually enjoying that equality, nor yet that they were about to 
confer it immediately upon them. In fact, they had no power to confer 
such a boon. They meant simply to declare the right, so that the 
enforcement of it might follow as fast as circumstances should permit. 

They meant to set up a standard maxim for free society, which should be 
familiar to all and revered by all,— constantly looked to, constantly 
laboured for, and, even though never perfectly attained, constandy 
approximated, and thereby constandy spreading and deepening its 
influence, and augmenting the happiness and value of life to all people 
of all colours everywhere. The assertion that "all men are created 
equal," was of no practical use in effecting our separation from Great 
Britain; and it was placed in the Declaration, not for that, but for 
future use. Its authors meant it to be as, thank God, it is now proving 
itself, a stumbling-block to all those who in after times might seek to 
turn a free people back into the hateful paths of despotism. They knew 
the proneness of prosperity to breed tyrants, and they meant, when such 
should reappear in this fair land and commence their vocation, that they 
should find left for them at least one hard nut to crack. 

I have now briefly expressed my view of the meaning and object of that 
part of the Declaration of Independence which declares that all men are 
created equal. Now let us hear Judge Douglas's view of the same 
subject, as I find it in the printed report of his late speech. Here it 
is: 



"No man can vindicate the character, motives and conduct of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence except upon the 
hypothesis that they referred to the white race alone, and not to 
the African, when they declared all men to have been created equal; 
that they were speaking of British subjects on this continent being 
equal to British subjects born and residing in Great Britain; that 
they were entitled to the same inalienable rights, and among them 
were enumerated life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The 
Declaration was adopted for the purpose of justifying the colonists 
in the eyes of the civilized world in withdrawing their allegiance 
from the British crown, and dissolving their connection with the 
mother-country " 

My good friends, read that carefully over some leisure hour, and ponder 
well upon it; see what a mere wreck and mangled ruin Judge Douglas makes 
of our once glorious Declaration. He says "they were speaking of British 
subjects on this continent being equal to British subjects born and 
residing in Great Britain!" Why, according to this, not only negroes but 
white people outside of Great Britain and America were not spoken of in 
that instrument. The English, Irish, and Scotch, along with white 
Americans, were included, to be sure; but the French, Germans, and other 
white people of the world are all gone to pot along with the Judge's 
inferior races! 

I had thought that the Declaration promised something better than the 
condition of British subjects; but no, it only meant that we should be 
equal to them in their own oppressed and unequal condition. According to 
that, it gave no promise that, having kicked off the king and lords of 
Great Britain, we should not at once be saddled with a king and lords of 
our own. 

I had thought the Declaration contemplated the progressive improvement 
in the condition of all men, everywhere; but no, it merely "was adopted 
for the purpose of justifying the colonists in the eyes of the 
civilized world in withdrawing their allegiance from the British crown, 
and dissolving their connection with the mother-country." Why, that 
object having been effected some eighty years ago, the Declaration is of 
no practical use now— mere rubbish— old wadding, left to rot on the 
battle-field after the victory is won. 

I understand you are preparing to celebrate the "Fourth," to-morrow 
week. What for? The doings of that day had no reference to the present; 
and quite half of you are not even descendants of those who were 
referred to at that day. But I suppose you will celebrate, and will even 
go so far as to read the Declaration. Suppose, after you read it once in 
the old-fashioned way, you read it once more with Judge Douglas's 
version. It will then run thus: "We told these truths to be 
self-evident, that all British subjects who were on this continent 
eighty-one years ago, were created equal to all British subjects born 
and then residing in Great Britain!" 



... The very Dred Scott case affords a strong test as to which party 
most favours amalgamation, the Republicans or the dear Union-saving 
Democracy. Dred Scott, his wife and two daughters, were all involved in 
the suit. We desired the court to have held that they were citizens, so 
far at least as to entitle them to a hearing as to whether they were 
free or not; and then also, that they were in fact and in law really 
free. Could we have had our way, the chances of these black girls ever 
mixing their blood with that of white people would have been diminished 
at least to the extent that it could not have been without their 
consent. But Judge Douglas is delighted to have them decided to be 
slaves, and not human enough to have a hearing, even if they were free, 
and thus left subject to the forced concubinage of their masters, and 
liable to become the mothers of mulattoes in spite of themselves,— the 
very state of the case that produces nine-tenths of all the mulattoes, 
all the mixing of the blood of the nation. 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN, FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

MONDAY, MARCH 4, 1861 

Fellow-Citizens of the United States: 

In compliance with a custom as old as the Government itself, I appear 
before you to address you briefly and to take in your presence the oath 
prescribed by the Constitution of the United States to be taken by the 
President "before he enters on the execution of this office." 

I do not consider it necessary at present for me to discuss those 
matters of administration about which there is no special anxiety or 
excitement. 

Apprehension seems to exist among the people of the Southern States that 
by the accession of a Republican Administration their property and their 
peace and personal security are to be endangered. There has never been 
any reasonable cause for such apprehension. Indeed, the most ample 
evidence to the contrary has all the while existed and been open to 
their inspection. It is found in nearly all the published speeches of 
him who now addresses you. I do but quote from one of those speeches 
when I declare that— 

I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the 
institution of slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I have 
no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so. 

Those who nominated and elected me did so with full knowledge that I had 
made this and many similar declarations and had never recanted them; and 
more than this, they placed in the platform for my acceptance, and as a 
law to themselves and to me, the clear and emphatic resolution which I 
now read: 

Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, 
and especially the right of each State to order and control its own 
domestic institutions according to its own judgment exclusively, is 
essential to that balance of power on which the perfection and endurance 
of our political fabric depend; and we denounce the lawless invasion by 
armed force of the soil of any State or Territory, no matter what 
pretext, as among the gravest of crimes. 

I now reiterate these sentiments, and in doing so I only press upon the 
public attention the most conclusive evidence of which the case is 
susceptible that the property, peace, and security of no section are to 
be in any wise endangered by the now incoming Administration. I add, 
too, that all the protection which, consistently with the Constitution 
and the laws, can be given will be cheerfully given to all the States 
when lawfully demanded, for whatever cause— as cheerfully to one section 



as to another. 

There is much controversy about the delivering up of fugitives from 
service or labor. The clause I now read is as plainly written in the 
Constitution as any other of its provisions: 

No person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

It is scarcely questioned that this provision was intended by those who 
made it for the reclaiming of what we call fugitive slaves; and the 
intention of the lawgiver is the law. All members of Congress swear 
their support to the whole Constitution— to this provision as much as to 
any other. To the proposition, then, that slaves whose cases come within 
the terms of this clause "shall be delivered up" their oaths are 
unanimous. Now, if they would make the effort in good temper, could they 
not with nearly equal unanimity frame and pass a law by means of which 
to keep good that unanimous oath? 

There is some difference of opinion whether this clause should be 
enforced by national or by State authority, but surely that difference 
is not a very material one. If the slave is to be surrendered, it can be 
of but little consequence to him or to others by which authority it is 
done. And should anyone in any case be content that his oath shall go 
unkept on a merely unsubstantial controversy as to how it shall be kept? 

Again: In any law upon this subject ought not all the safeguards of 
liberty known in civilized and humane jurisprudence to be introduced, so 
that a free man be not in any case surrendered as a slave? And might it 
not be well at the same time to provide by law for the enforcement of 
that clause in the Constitution which guarantees that "the citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States"? 

I take the official oath to-day with no mental reservations and with no 
purpose to construe the Constitution or laws by any hypercritical rules; 
and while I do not choose now to specify particular acts of Congress as 
proper to be enforced, I do suggest that it will be much safer for all, 
both in official and private stations, to conform to and abide by all 
those acts which stand unrepealed than to violate any of them trusting 
to find impunity in having them held to be unconstitutional. 

It is seventy-two years since the first inauguration of a President 
under our National Constitution. During that period fifteen different 
and greatly distinguished citizens have in succession administered the 
executive branch of the Government. They have conducted it through many 
perils, and generally with great success. Yet, with all this scope of 
precedent, I now enter upon the same task for the brief constitutional 



term of four years under great and peculiar difficulty. A disruption of 
the Federal Union, heretofore only menaced, is now formidably attempted. 

I hold that in contemplation of universal law and of the Constitution 
the Union of these States is perpetual. Perpetuity is implied, if not 
expressed, in the fundamental law of all national governments. It is 
safe to assert that no government proper ever had a provision in its 
organic law for its own termination. Continue to execute all the express 
provisions of our National Constitution, and the Union will endure 
forever, it being impossible to destroy it except by some action not 
provided for in the instrument itself. 

Again: If the United States be not a government proper, but an 
association of States in the nature of contract merely, can it, as a 
contract, be peaceably unmade by less than all the parties who made it? 
One party to a contract may violate it—break it, so to speak— but does 
it not require all to lawfully rescind it? 

Descending from these general principles, we find the proposition that 
in legal contemplation the Union is perpetual confirmed by the history 
of the Union itself. The Union is much older than the Constitution. It 
was formed, in fact, by the Articles of Association in 1774. It was 
matured and continued by the Declaration of Independence in 1776. It was 
further matured, and the faith of all the then thirteen States expressly 
plighted and engaged that it should be perpetual, by the Articles of 
Confederation in 1778. And finally, in 1787, one of the declared objects 
for ordaining and establishing the Constitution was "to form a more 
perfect Union." 

But if destruction of the Union by one or by a part only of the States 
be lawfully possible, the Union is less perfect than before the 
Constitution, having lost the vital element of perpetuity. 

It follows from these views that no State upon its own mere motion can 
lawfully get out of the Union; that resolves and ordinances to that 
effect are legally void, and that acts of violence within any State or 
States against the authority of the United States are insurrectionary or 
revolutionary, according to circumstances. 

I therefore consider that in view of the Constitution and the laws the 
Union is unbroken, and to the extent of my ability, I shall take care, 
as the Constitution itself expressly enjoins upon me, that the laws of 
the Union be faithfully executed in all the States. Doing this I deem to 
be only a simple duty on my part, and I shall perform it so far as 
practicable unless my rightful masters, the American people, shall 
withhold the requisite means or in some authoritative manner direct the 
contrary. I trust this will not be regarded as a menace, but only as the 
declared purpose of the Union that it will constitutionally defend and 
maintain itself. 



In doing this there needs to be no bloodshed or violence, and there 
shall be none unless it be forced upon the national authority. The power 
confided to me will be used to hold, occupy, and possess the property 
and places belonging to the Government and to collect the duties and 
imposts; but beyond what may be necessary for these objects, there will 
be no invasion, no using of force against or among the people anywhere. 
Where hostility to the United States in any interior locality shall be 
so great and universal as to prevent competent resident citizens from 
holding the Federal offices, there will be no attempt to force obnoxious 
strangers among the people for that object. While the strict legal right 
may exist in the Government to enforce the exercise of these offices, 
the attempt to do so would be so irritating and so nearly impracticable 
withal that I deem it better to forego for the time the uses of such 
offices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be furnished in all parts 
of the Union. So far as possible the people everywhere shall have that 
sense of perfect security which is most favorable to calm thought and 
reflection. The course here indicated will be followed unless current 
events and experience shall show a modification or change to be proper, 
and in every case and exigency my best discretion will be exercised, 
according to circumstances actually existing and with a view and a hope 
of a peaceful solution of the national troubles and the restoration of 
fraternal sympathies and affections. 

That there are persons in one section or another who seek to destroy the 
Union at all events and are glad of any pretext to do it I will neither 
affirm nor deny; but if there be such, I need address no word to them. 
To those, however, who really love the Union may I not speak? 

Before entering upon so grave a matter as the destruction of our 
national fabric, with all its benefits, its memories, and its hopes, 
would it not be wise to ascertain precisely why we do it? Will you 
hazard so desperate a step while there is any possibility that any 
portion of the ills you fly from have no real existence? Will you, while 
the certain ills you fly to are greater than all the real ones you fly 
from, will you risk the commission of so fearful a mistake? 

All profess to be content in the Union if all constitutional rights can 
be maintained. Is it true, then, that any right plainly written in the 
Constitution has been denied? I think not. Happily, the human mind is so 
constituted that no party can reach to the audacity of doing this. 
Think, if you can, of a single instance in which a plainly written 
provision of the Constitution has ever been denied. If by the mere force 
of numbers a majority should deprive a minority of any clearly written 
constitutional right, it might in a moral point of view justify 
revolution; certainly would if such right were a vital one. But such is 
not our case. All the vital rights of minorities and of individuals are 
so plainly assured to them by affirmations and negations, guaranties and 
prohibitions, in the Constitution that controversies never arise 



concerning them. But no organic law can ever be framed with a provision 
specifically applicable to every question which may occur in practical 
administration. No foresight can anticipate nor any document of 
reasonable length contain express provisions for all possible questions. 
Shall fugitives from labor be surrendered by national or by State 
authority? The Constitution does not expressly say. May Congress 
prohibit slavery in the Territories? The Constitution does not expressly 
say. Must Congress protect slavery in the Territories? The Constitution 
does not expressly say. 

From questions of this class spring all our constitutional 
controversies, and we divide upon them into majorities and minorities. 
If the minority will not acquiesce, the majority must, or the Government 
must cease. There is no other alternative, for continuing the Government 
is acquiescence on one side or the other. If a minority in such case 
will secede rather than acquiesce, they make a precedent which in turn 
will divide and ruin them, for a minority of their own will secede from 
them whenever a majority refuses to be controlled by such minority. For 
instance, why may not any portion of a new confederacy a year or two 
hence arbitrarily secede again, precisely as portions of the present 
Union now claim to secede from it? All who cherish disunion sentiments 
are now being educated to the exact temper of doing this. 

Is there such perfect identity of interests among the States to compose 
a new union as to produce harmony only and prevent renewed secession? 

Plainly the central idea of secession is the essence of anarchy. A 
majority held in restraint by constitutional checks and limitations, and 
always changing easily with deliberate changes of popular opinions and 
sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a free people. Whoever rejects 
it does of necessity fly to anarchy or to despotism. Unanimity is 
impossible. The rule of a minority, as a permanent arrangement, is 
wholly inadmissible; so that, rejecting the majority principle, anarchy 
or despotism in some form is all that is left. 

I do not forget the position assumed by some that constitutional 
questions are to be decided by the Supreme Court, nor do I deny that 
such decisions must be binding in any case upon the parties to a suit as 
to the object of that suit, while they are also entitled to very high 
respect and consideration in all parallel cases by all other departments 
of the Government. And while it is obviously possible that such decision 
may be erroneous in any given case, still the evil effect following it, 
being limited to that particular case, with the chance that it may be 
overruled and never become a precedent for other cases, can better be 
borne than could the evils of a different practice. At the same time, 
the candid citizen must confess that if the policy of the Government 
upon vital questions affecting the whole people is to be irrevocably 
fixed by decisions of the Supreme Court, the instant they are made in 
ordinary litigation between parties in personal actions the people will 
have ceased to be their own rulers, having to that extent practically 



resigned their Government into the hands of that eminent tribunal. Nor 
is there in this view any assault upon the court or the judges. It is a 
duty from which they may not shrink to decide cases properly brought 
before them, and it is no fault of theirs if others seek to turn their 
decisions to political purposes. 

One section of our country believes slavery is right and ought to be 
extended, while the other believes it is wrong and ought not to be 
extended. This is the only substantial dispute. The fugitive- slave 
clause of the Constitution and the law for the suppression of the 
foreign slave trade are each as well enforced, perhaps, as any law can 
ever be in a community where the moral sense of the people imperfectly 
supports the law itself. The great body of the people abide by the dry 
legal obligation in both cases, and a few break over in each. This, I 
think, can not be perfectly cured, and it would be worse in both cases 
after the separation of the sections than before. The foreign slave 
trade, now imperfectly suppressed, would be ultimately revived without 
restriction in one section, while fugitive slaves, now only partially 
surrendered, would not be surrendered at all by the other. 

Physically speaking, we can not separate. We can not remove our 
respective sections from each other nor build an impassable wall between 
them. A husband and wife may be divorced and go out of the presence and 
beyond the reach of each other, but the different parts of our country 
can not do this. They can not but remain face to face, and intercourse, 
either amicable or hostile, must continue between them. Is it possible, 
then, to make that intercourse more advantageous or more satisfactory 
after separation than before? Can aliens make treaties easier than 
friends can make laws? Can treaties be more faithfully enforced between 
aliens than laws can among friends? Suppose you go to war, you can not 
fight always; and when, after much loss on both sides and no gain on 
either, you cease fighting, the identical old questions, as to terms of 
intercourse, are again upon you. 

This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people who inhabit 

it. Whenever they shall grow weary of the existing Government, they can 

exercise their constitutional right of amending it or their 

revolutionary right to dismember or overthrow it. I can not be ignorant 

of the fact that many worthy and patriotic citizens are desirous of 

having the National Constitution amended. While I make no recommendation 

of amendments, I fully recognize the rightful authority of the people 

over the whole subject, to be exercised in either of the modes 

prescribed in the instrument itself; and I should, under existing 

circumstances, favor rather than oppose a fair opportunity being 

afforded the people to act upon it. I will venture to add that to me the 

convention mode seems preferable, in that it allows amendments to 

originate with the people themselves, instead of only permitting them to 

take or reject propositions originated by others, not especially chosen 

for the purpose, and which might not be precisely such as they would 

wish to either accept or refuse. I understand a proposed amendment to 



the Constitution— which amendment, however, I have not seen— has passed 
Congress, to the effect that the Federal Government shall never 
interfere with the domestic institutions of the States, including that 
of persons held to service. To avoid misconstruction of what I have 
said, I depart from my purpose not to speak of particular amendments so 
far as to say that, holding such a provision to now be implied 
constitutional law, I have no objection to its being made express and 
irrevocable. 

The Chief Magistrate derives all his authority from the people, and they 
have referred none upon him to fix terms for the separation of the 
States. The people themselves can do this if also they choose, but the 
Executive as such has nothing to do with it. His duty is to administer 
the present Government as it came to his hands and to transmit it 
unimpaired by him to his successor. 

Why should there not be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice of 
the people? Is there any better or equal hope in the world? In our 
present differences, is either party without faith of being in the 
right? If the Almighty Ruler of Nations, with His eternal truth and 
justice, be on your side of the North, or on yours of the South, that 
truth and that justice will surely prevail by the judgment of this great 
tribunal of the American people. 

By the frame of the Government under which we live this same people have 
wisely given their public servants but little power for mischief, and 
have with equal wisdom provided for the return of that little to their 
own hands at very short intervals. While the people retain their virtue 
and vigilance no Administration by any extreme of wickedness or folly 
can very seriously injure the Government in the short space of four 
years. 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well upon this whole 
subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by taking time. If there be an 
object to hurry any of you in hot haste to a step which you would never 
take deliberately, that object will be frustrated by taking time; but no 
good object can be frustrated by it. Such of you as are now dissatisfied 
still have the old Constitution unimpaired, and, on the sensitive point, 
the laws of your own framing under it; while the new Administration will 
have no immediate power, if it would, to change either. If it were 
admitted that you who are dissatisfied hold the right side in the 
dispute, there still is no single good reason for precipitate action. 
Intelligence, patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliance on Him who 
has never yet forsaken this favored land are still competent to adjust 
in the best way all our present difficulty. 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and not in mine, is 
the momentous issue of civil war. The Government will not assail you. 
You can have no conflict without being yourselves the aggressors. You 
have no oath registered in heaven to destroy the Government, while I 



shall have the most solemn one to "preserve, protect, and defend it." 

I am loath to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be 
enemies. Though passion may have strained it must not break our bonds of 
affection. The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every 
battlefield and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all 
over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again 
touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature. 



WHAT TO THE SLAVE IS THE FOURTH OF JULY? [4] 

BY FREDERICK DOUGLASS 

[Note 4: Extract from an oration delivered by Frederick Douglass at 
Rochester, N. Y, July 5, 1 852.] 




_Fellow Citizens :_ 

Pardon me, and allow me to ask, why am I called upon to speak here 
to-day? What have I or those I represent to do with your national 
independence? Are the great principles of political freedom and of 
natural justice, embodied in that Declaration of Independence, extended 
to us? and am I, therefore, called upon to bring our humble offering to 
the national altar, and to confess the benefits, and express devout 
gratitude for the blessings resulting from your independence to us? 

Would to God, both for your sakes and ours, that an affirmative answer 
could be truthfully returned to these questions. Then would my task be 
light, and my burden easy and delightful. For who is there so cold that 
a nation's sympathy could not warm him? Who so obdurate and dead to the 
claims of gratitude, that would not thankfully acknowledge such 
priceless benefits? Who so stolid and selfish that would not give his 
voice to swell the halleluiahs of a nation's jubilee, when the chains of 
servitude had been torn from his limbs? I am not that man. In a case 
like that, the dumb might eloquently speak, and the "lame man leap like 
a hart." 

But such is not the state of the case. I say it with a sad sense of 
disparity between us. I am not included within the pale of this glorious 
anniversary! Your high independence only reveals the immeasurable 
distance between us. The blessings in which you this day rejoice are not 
enjoyed in common. The rich inheritance of justice, liberty, prosperity, 
and independence bequeathed by your fathers is shared by you, not by me. 
The sunlight that brought life and healing to you has brought stripes 
and death to me. This Fourth of July is _yours_, not _mine_. _You_ may 
rejoice, _I_ must mourn. To drag a man in fetters into the grand 



illuminated temple of liberty, and call upon him to join you in joyous 
anthems, were inhuman mockery and sacrilegious irony. Do you mean, 
citizens, to mock me, by asking me to speak today? If so, there is a 
parallel to your conduct. And let me warn you, that it is dangerous to 
copy the example of a nation whose crimes, towering up to heaven, were 
thrown down by the breath of the Almighty, burying that nation in 
irrecoverable ruin. I can to-day take up the lament of a peeled and 
woe-smitten people. 

"By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down. Yes! We wept when we 
remembered Zion. We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst 
thereof. For there they that carried us away captive, required of us a 
song; and they who wasted us, required of us mirth, saying, Sing us one 
of the songs of Zion. How can we sing the Lord's song in a strange land? 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. If 
I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth." 

Fellow citizens, above your national, tumultuous joy, I hear the 
mournful wail of millions, whose chains, heavy and grievous yesterday, 
are to-day rendered more intolerable by the jubilant shouts that reach 
them. If I do forget, if I do not remember those bleeding children of 
sorrow this day, "may my right hand forget her cunning, and may my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth!" To forget them, to pass lightly 
over their wrongs, and to chime in with the popular theme, would be 
treason most scandalous and shocking, and would make me a reproach 
before God and the world. My subject, then, fellow citizens, is 
"American Slavery." I shall see this day and its popular characteristics 
from the slave's point of view. Standing here, identified with the 
American bondman, making his wrongs mine, I do not hesitate to declare, 
with all my soul, that the character and conduct of this nation never 
looked blacker to me than on this Fourth of July Whether we turn to the 
declarations of the past, or to the professions of the present, the 
conduct of the nation seems equally hideous and revolting. America is 
false to the past, false to the present, and solemnly binds herself to 
be false to the future. Standing with God and the crushed and bleeding 
slave on this occasion, I will, in the name of humanity, which is 
outraged, in the name of liberty, which is fettered, in the name of the 
Constitution and the Bible, which are disregarded and trampled upon, 
dare to call in question and to denounce, with all the emphasis I can 
command, everything that serves to perpetuate slavery— the great sin and 
shame of America! "I will not equivocate; I will not excuse;" I will use 
the severest language I can command, and yet not one word shall escape 
me that any man, whose judgment is not blinded by prejudice, or who is 
not at heart a slave-holder, shall not confess to be right and just. 

But I fancy I hear some one of my audience say it is just in this 
circumstance that you and your brother abolitionists fail to make a 
favorable impression on the public mind. Would you argue more and 
denounce less, would you persuade more and rebuke less, your cause would 
be much more likely to succeed. But, I submit, where all is plain there 



is nothing to be argued. What point in the anti-slavery creed would you 
have me argue? On what branch of the subject do the people of this 
country need light? Must I undertake to prove that the slave is a man? 
That point is conceded already. Nobody doubts it. The slave-holders 
themselves acknowledge it in the enactment of laws for their government. 
They acknowledge it when they punish disobedience on the part of the 
slave. There are seventy-two crimes in the State of Virginia, which, if 
committed by a black man (no matter how ignorant he be), subject him to 
the punishment of death; while only two of these same crimes will 
subject a white man to like punishment. What is this but the 
acknowledgment that the slave is a moral, intellectual, and responsible 
being? The manhood of the slave is conceded. It is admitted in the fact 
that Southern statute-books are covered with enactments, forbidding, 
under severe fines and penalties, the teaching of the slave to read or 
write. When you can point to any such laws in reference to the beasts of 
the field, then I may consent to argue the manhood of the slave. When 
the dogs in your streets, when the fowls of the air, when the catde on 
your hills, when the fish of the sea, and the reptiles that crawl, shall 
be unable to distinguish the slave from a brute, then will I argue with 
you that the slave is a man! 

For the present it is enough to affirm the equal manhood of the Negro 
race. Is it not astonishing that, while we are plowing, planting, and 
reaping, using all kinds of mechanical tools, erecting houses, 
constructing bridges, building ships, working in metals of brass, iron, 
copper, silver, and gold; that while we are reading, writing, and 
cyphering, acting as clerks, merchants, and secretaries, having among us 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, poets, authors, editors, orators, and 
teachers; that while we are engaged in all manner of enterprises common 
to other men— digging gold in California, capturing the whale in the 
Pacific, feeding sheep and cattle on the hillside, living, moving, 
acting, thinking, planning, living in families as husbands, wives, and 
children, and above all, confessing and worshiping the Christian God, 
and looking hopefully for life and immortality beyond the grave— we are 
called upon to prove that we are men? 

Would you have me argue that man is entitled to liberty? That he is the 
rightful owner of his own body? You have already declared it. Must I 
argue the wrongfulness of slavery? Is that a question for republicans? 
Is it to be setded by the rules of logic and argumentation, as a matter 
beset with great difficulty, involving a doubtful application of the 
principle of justice, hard to be understood? How should I look to-day in 
the presence of Americans, dividing and subdividing a discourse, to show 
that men have a natural right to freedom, speaking of it relatively and 
positively, negatively and affirmatively? To do so would be to make 
myself ridiculous, and to offer an insult to your understanding. There 
is not a man beneath the canopy of heaven who does not know that slavery 
is wrong _for him_. 

What! Am I to argue that it is wrong to make men brutes, to rob them of 



their liberty, to work them without wages, to keep them ignorant of 
their relations to their fellow men, to beat them with sticks, to flay 
their flesh with the lash, to load their limbs with irons, to hunt them 
with dogs, to sell them at auction, to sunder their families, to knock 
out their teeth, to burn their flesh, to starve them into obedience and 
submission to their masters? Must I argue that a system thus marked with 
blood and stained with pollution is wrong? No; I will not. I have better 
employment for my time and strength that such arguments would imply. 

What, then, remains to be argued? Is it that slavery is not divine; that 
God did not establish it; that our doctors of divinity are mistaken? 
There is blasphemy in the thought. That which is inhuman cannot be 
divine. Who can reason on such a proposition? They that can, may; I 
cannot. The time for such argument is past. 

At a time like this, scorching irony, not convincing argument, is 
needed. Oh! had I the ability, and could I reach the nation's ear, I 
would to-day pour out a fiery streak of biting ridicule, blasting 
reproach, withering sarcasm, and stern rebuke. For it is not light that 
is needed, but fire; it is not the gentle shower, but thunder. We need 
the storm, the whirlwind, and the earthquake. The feeling of the nation 
must be quickened; the conscience of the nation must be roused; the 
propriety of the nation must be startled; the hypocrisy of the nation 
must be exposed; and its crimes against God and man must be denounced. 

What to the American slave is your Fourth of July? I answer, a day that 
reveals to him, more than all other days of the year, the gross 
injustice and cruelty to which he is the constant victim. To him your 
celebration is a sham; your boasted liberty an unholy license; your 
national greatness, swelling vanity; your sounds of rejoicing are empty 
and heartless; your denunciations of tyrants, brass-fronted impudence; 
your shouts of liberty and equality, hollow mockery; your prayers and 
hymns, your sermons and thanksgivings, with all your religious parade 
and solemnity, are to him mere bombast, fraud, deception, impiety, and 
hypocrisy—a thin veil to cover up crimes which would disgrace a nation 
of savages. There is not a nation on the earth guilty of practises more 
shocking and bloody than are the people of these United States at this 
very hour. 

Go where you may, search where you will, roam through all the monarchies 
and despotisms of the Old World, travel through South America, search 
out every abuse and when you have found the last, lay your facts by the 
side of the every-day practises of this nation, and you will say with me 
that, for revolting barbarity and shameless hypocrisy, America reigns 
without a rival. 



LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF CALAMITY JANE 

BY Herself 

My maiden name was Marthy Cannary. I was born in Princeton, Missourri, 
May 1st, 1852. Father and mother were natives of Ohio. I had two 
brothers and three sisters, I being the oldest of the children. As a 
child I always had a fondness for adventure and out-door exercise and 
especial fondness for horses which I began to ride at an early age and 
continued to do so until I became an expert rider being able to ride 
the most vicious and stubborn of horses, in fact the greater portion of 
my life in early times was spent in this manner. 

In 1865 we emigrated from our homes in Missourri by the overland route 
to Virginia City, Montana, taking five months to make the journey. 
While on the way the greater portion of my time was spent in hunting 
along with the men and hunters of the party, in fact I was at all times 
with the men when there was excitement and adventures to be had. By 
the time we reached Virginia City I was considered a remarkable good 
shot and a fearless rider for a girl of my age. I remember many 
occurrences on the journey from Missourri to Montana. Many times in 
crossing the mountains the conditions of the trail were so bad that we 
frequently had to lower the wagons over ledges by hand with ropes for 
they were so rough and rugged that horses were of no use. We also had 
many exciting times fording streams for many of the streams in our way 
were noted for quicksands and boggy places, where, unless we were very 
careful, we would have lost horses and all. Then we had many dangers 
to encounter in the way of streams swelling on account of heavy rains. 
On occasions of that kind the men would usually select the best places 
to cross the streams, myself on more than one occasion have mounted my 
pony and swam across the stream several times merely to amuse myself 
and have had many narow escapes from having both myself and pony washed 
away to certain death, but as the pioneers of those days had plenty of 
courage we overcame all obstacles and reached Virginia City in safety. 

Mother died at Black Foot, Montana, 1866, where we buried her. I left 
Montana in Spring of 1866, for Utah, arriving at Salt Lake city during 
the summer. Remained in Utah until 1 867, where my father died, then 
went to Fort Bridger, Wyoming Territory, where we arrived May 1, 1868, 
then went to Piedmont, Wyoming, with UP. Railway. Joined General 
Custer as a scout at Fort Russell, Wyoming, in 1870, and started for 
Arizona for the Indian Campaign. Up to this time I had always worn the 
costume of my sex. When I joined Custer I donned the uniform of a 
soldier. It was a bit awkward at first but I soon got to be perfectly 
at home in men's clothes. 

Was in Arizona up to the winter of 1871 and during that time I had a 
great many adventures with the Indians, for as a scout I had a great 
many dangerous missions to perform and while I was in many close places 
always succeeded in getting away safely for by this time I was 
considered the most reckless and daring rider and one of the best shots 



in the western country. 

After that campaign I returned to Fort Sanders, Wyoming, remained there 
until spring of 1872, when we were ordered out to the Muscle Shell or 
Nursey Pursey Indian outbreak. In that war Generals Custer, Miles, 
Terry and Crook were all engaged. This campaign lasted until fall of 
1873. 

It was during this campaign that I was christened Calamity Jane. It 
was on Goose Creek, Wyoming, where the town of Sheridan is now located. 
Capt. Egan was in command of the Post. We were ordered out to quell an 
uprising of the Indians, and were out for several days, had numerous 
skirmishes during which six of the soldiers were killed and several 
severely wounded. When on returning to the Post we were ambushed about 
a mile and a half from our destination. When fired upon Capt. Egan was 
shot. I was riding in advance and on hearing the firing turned in my 
saddle and saw the Captain reeling in his saddle as though about to 
fall. I turned my horse and galloped back with all haste to his side 
and got there in time to catch him as he was falling. I lifted him 
onto my horse in front of me and succeeded in getting him safely to the 
Fort. Capt. Egan on recovering, laughingly said: "I name you Calamity 
Jane, the heroine of the plains." I have borne that name up to the 
present time. We were afterwards ordered to Fort Custer, where Custer 
city now stands, where we arrived in the spring of 1 874; remained 
around Fort Custer all summer and were ordered to Fort Russell in fall 
of 1874, where we remained until spring of 1875; was then ordered to 
the Black Hills to protect miners, as that country was controlled by 
the Sioux Indians and the government had to send the soldiers to 
protect the lives of the miners and settlers in that section. Remained 
there until fall of 1875 and wintered at Fort Laramie. In spring of 
1876, we were ordered north with General Crook to join Gen'ls Miles, 
Terry and Custer at Big Horn river. During this march I swam the 
Platte river at Fort Fetterman as I was the bearer of important 
dispatches. I had a ninety mile ride to make, being wet and cold, I 
contracted a severe illness and was sent back in Gen. Crook's ambulance 
to Fort Fetterman where I laid in the hospital for fourteen days. When 
able to ride I started for Fort Laramie where I met Wm. Hickock, 
better known as Wild Bill, and we started for Deadwood, where we 
arrived about June. 

During the month of June I acted as a pony express rider carrying the 
U.S. mail between Deadwood and Custer, a distance of fifty miles, over 
one of the roughest trails in the Black Hills country. As many of the 
riders before me had been held up and robbed of their packages, mail 
and money that they carried, for that was the only means of getting 
mail and money between these points. It was considered the most 
dangerous route in the Hills, but as my reputation as a rider and quick 
shot was well known, I was molested very little, for the toll gatherers 
looked on me as being a good fellow, and they knew that I never missed 
my mark. I made the round trip every two days which was considered 



pretty good riding in that country. Remained around Deadwood all that 
summer visiting all the camps within an area of one hundred miles. My 
friend, Wild Bill, remained in Deadwood during the summer with the 
exception of occasional visits to the camps. On the 2nd of August, 
while setting at a gambling table in the Bell Union saloon, in 
Deadwood, he was shot in the back of the head by the notorious Jack 
McCall, a desperado. I was in Deadwood at the time and on hearing of 
the killing made my way at once to the scene of the shooting and found 
that my friend had been killed by McCall. I at once started to look 
for the assassian and found him at Shurdy's butcher shop and grabbed a 
meat cleaver and made him throw up his hands; through the excitement on 
hearing of Bill's death, having left my weapons on the post of my bed. 
He was then taken to a log cabin and locked up, well secured as every 
one thought, but he got away and was afterwards caught at Fagan's ranch 
on Horse Creek, on the old Cheyenne road and was then taken to Yankton, 
Dak., where he was tried, sentenced and hung. 

I remained around Deadwood locating claims, going from camp to camp 
until the spring of 1877, where one morning, I saddled my horse and 
rode towards Crook city. I had gone about twelve miles from Deadwood, 
at the mouth of Whitewood creek, when I met the overland mail running 
from Cheyenne to Deadwood. The horses on a run, about two hundred 
yards from the station; upon looking closely I saw they were pursued by 
Indians. The horses ran to the barn as was their custom. As the 
horses stopped I rode along side of the coach and found the driver John 
Slaughter, lying face downwards in the boot of the stage, he having 
been shot by the Indians. When the stage got to the station the 
Indians hid in the bushes. I immediately removed all baggage from the 
coach except the mail. I then took the driver's seat and with all 
haste drove to Deadwood, carrying the six passengers and the dead 
driver. 

I left Deadwood in the fall of 1877, and went to Bear Butte Creek with 
the 7th Cavalry. During the fall and winter we built Fort Meade and 
the town of Sturgis. In 1878 I left the command and went to Rapid city 
and put in the year prospecting. 

In 1879 I went to Fort Pierre and drove trains from Rapid city to Fort 
Pierre for Frank Wite then drove teams from Fort Pierce to Sturgis for 
Fred. Evans. This teaming was done with oxen as they were better 
fitted for the work than horses, owing to the rough nature of the 
country. 

In 1881 I went to Wyoming and returned in 1882 to Miles city and took 
up a ranch on the Yellow Stone, raising stock and cattle, also kept a 
way side inn, where the weary traveler could be accommodated with food, 
drink, or trouble if he looked for it. Left the ranch in 1883, went to 
California, going through the States and territories, reached Ogden the 
latter part of 1883, and San Francisco in 1884. Left San Francisco in 
the summer of 1884 for Texas, stopping at Fort Yuma, Arizona, the 



hottest spot in the United States. Stopping at all points of interest 
until I reached El Paso in the fall. While in El Paso, I met Mr. 
Clinton Burk, a native of Texas, who I married in August 1885. As I 
thought I had travelled through life long enough alone and thought it 
was about time to take a partner for the rest of my days. We remained 
in Texas leading a quiet home life until 1889. On October 28th, 1887, 
I became the mother of a girl baby, the very image of its father, at 
least that is what he said, but who has the temper of its mother. 

"When we left Texas we went to Boulder, Colo., where we kept a hotel 
until 1893, after which we travelled through Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, then back to Montana, then to Dakota, arriving in 
Deadwood October 9th, 1895, after an absence of seventeen years. 

My arrival in Deadwood after an absence of so many years created quite 
an excitement among my many friends of the past, to such an extent that 
a vast number of the citizens who had come to Deadwood during my 
absence who had heard so much of Calamity Jane and her many adventures 
in former years were anxious to see me. Among the many whom I met were 
several gentlemen from eastern cities who advised me to allow myself to 
be placed before the public in such a manner as to give the people of 
the eastern cities an opportunity of seeing the Woman Scout who was 
made so famous through her daring career in the West and Black Hill 
countries. 

An agent of Kohl & Middleton, the celebrated Museum men came to 
Deadwood, through the solicitation of the gentleman who I had met there 
and arrangements were made to place me before the public in this 
manner. My first engagement began at the Palace Museum, Minneapolis, 
January 20th, 1896, under Kohl and Middleton's management. 

Hoping that this little history of my life may interest all readers, I 
remain as in the older days, 



Yours, 

Mrs. M. BURK 

BETTER KNOWN AS CALAMITY JANE 



JOURNALISM IN TENNESSEE-[Written about 1871.] 
by Mark Twain 

The editor of the Memphis Avalanche swoops thus mildly down upon a 
correspondent who posted him as a Radical: --"While he was writing 
the first word, the middle, dotting his i's, crossing his t's, and 
punching his period, he knew he was concocting a sentence that was 
saturated with infamy and reeking with falsehood."~Exchange. 

I was told by the physician that a Southern climate would improve my 
health, and so I went down to Tennessee, and got a berth on the Morning 
Glory and Johnson County War- Whoop as associate editor. When I went on 
duty I found the chief editor sitting tilted back in a three-legged chair 
with his feet on a pine table. There was another pine table in the room 
and another afflicted chair, and both were half buried under newspapers 
and scraps and sheets of manuscript. There was a wooden box of sand, 
sprinkled with cigar stubs and "old soldiers," and a stove with a door 
hanging by its upper hinge. The chief editor had a long-tailed black 
cloth frock-coat on, and white linen pants. His boots were small and 
neady blacked. He wore a ruffled shirt, a large seal-ring, a standing 
collar of obsolete pattern, and a checkered neckerchief with the ends 
hanging down. Date of costume about 1848. He was smoking a cigar, and 
trying to think of a word, and in pawing his hair he had rumpled his 
locks a good deal. He was scowling fearfully, and I judged that he was 
concocting a particularly knotty editorial. He told me to take the 
exchanges and skim through them and write up the "Spirit of the Tennessee 
Press," condensing into the article all of their contents that seemed of 
interest. 

I wrote as follows: 

SPIRIT OF THE TENNESSEE PRESS 

The editors of the Semi- Weekly Earthquake evidendy labor under a 
misapprehension with regard to the Ballyhack railroad. It is not 
the object of the company to leave Buzzardville off to one side. 
On the contrary, they consider it one of the most important points 
along the line, and consequently can have no desire to slight it. 
The gentlemen of the Earthquake will, of course, take pleasure in 
making the correction. 

John W Blossom, Esq., the able editor of the Higginsville 
Thunderbolt and Batde Cry of Freedom, arrived in the city 
yesterday. He is stopping at the Van Buren House. 

We observe that our contemporary of the Mud Springs Morning Howl has 
fallen into the error of supposing that the election of Van Werter 
is not an established fact, but he will have discovered his mistake 
before this reminder reaches him, no doubt. He was doubdess misled 
by incomplete election returns. 



It is pleasant to note that the city of Blathersville is endeavoring 
to contract with some New York gentlemen to pave its well-nigh 
impassable streets with the Nicholson pavement. The Daily Hurrah 
urges the measure with ability, and seems confident of ultimate 
success. 

I passed my manuscript over to the chief editor for acceptance, 
alteration, or destruction. He glanced at it and his face clouded. He 
ran his eye down the pages, and his countenance grew portentous. It was 
easy to see that something was wrong. Presently he sprang up and said: 

"Thunder and lightning! Do you suppose I am going to speak of those 
cattle that way? Do you suppose my subscribers are going to stand such 
gruel as that? Give me the pen!" 

I never saw a pen scrape and scratch its way so viciously, or plow 
through another man's verbs and adjectives so relentlessly. While he was 
in the midst of his work, somebody shot at him through the open window, 
and marred the symmetry of my ear. 

"Ah," said he, "that is that scoundrel Smith, of the Moral Volcano— he 
was due yesterday." And he snatched a navy revolver from his belt and 
fired—Smith dropped, shot in the thigh. The shot spoiled Smith's aim, 
who was just taking a second chance and he crippled a stranger. It was 
me. Merely a finger shot off. 

Then the chief editor went on with his erasure; and interlineations. 
Just as he finished them a hand grenade came down the stove-pipe, and the 
explosion shivered the stove into a thousand fragments. However, it did 
no further damage, except that a vagrant piece knocked a couple of my 
teeth out. 

"That stove is utterly ruined," said the chief editor. 

I said I believed it was. 

"Well, no matter— don't want it this kind of weather. I know the man 
that did it. I'll get him. Now, here is the way this stuff ought to be 
written." 

I took the manuscript. It was scarred with erasures and interlineations 
till its mother wouldn't have known it if it had had one. It now read as 
follows: 

SPIRIT OF THE TENNESSEE PRESS 

The inveterate liars of the Semi-Weekly Earthquake are evidently 
endeavoring to palm off upon a noble and chivalrous people another 
of their vile and brutal falsehoods with regard to that most 



glorious conception of the nineteenth century, the Ballyhack 
railroad. The idea that Buzzardville was to be left off at one side 
originated in their own fulsome brains— or rather in the setdings 
which they regard as brains. They had better swallow this lie if 
they want to save their abandoned reptile carcasses the cowhiding 
they so richly deserve. 

That ass, Blossom, of the Higginsville Thunderbolt and Battle Cry of 
Freedom, is down here again sponging at the Van Buren. 

We observe that the besotted blackguard of the Mud Springs Morning 
Howl is giving out, with his usual propensity for lying, that Van 
Werter is not elected. The heaven-born mission of journalism is to 
disseminate truth; to eradicate error; to educate, refine, and 
elevate the tone of public morals and manners, and make all men more 
gentle, more virtuous, more charitable, and in all ways better, and 
holier, and happier; and yet this blackhearted scoundrel degrades 
his great office persistently to the dissemination of falsehood, 
calumny, vituperation, and vulgarity. 

Blathersville wants a Nicholson pavement—it wants a jail and a 
poorhouse more. The idea of a pavement in a one-horse town composed 
of two gin-mills, a blacksmith shop, and that mustard-plaster of a 
newspaper, the Daily Hurrah! The crawling insect, Buckner, who 
edits the Hurrah, is braying about his business with his customary 
imbecility, and imagining that he is talking sense. 



"Now that is the way to write— peppery and to the point. Mush-and-milk 
journalism gives me the fan-tods." 

About this time a brick came through the window with a splintering crash, 
and gave me a considerable of a jolt in the back. I moved out of range 
—I began to feel in the way. 

The chief said, "That was the Colonel, likely. I've been expecting him 
for two days. He will be up now right away." 

He was correct. The Colonel appeared in the door a moment afterward with 
a dragoon revolver in his hand. 

He said, "Sir, have I the honor of addressing the poltroon who edits this 
mangy sheet?" 

"You have. Be seated, sir. Be careful of the chair, one of its legs is 
gone. I believe I have the honor of addressing the putrid liar, Colonel 
Blatherskite Tecumseh?" 

"Right, Sir. I have a little account to setde with you. If you are at 
leisure we will begin." 



"I have an article on the 'Encouraging Progress of Moral and Intellectual 
Development in America' to finish, but there is no hurry. Begin." 

Both pistols rang out their fierce clamor at the same instant. The chief 
lost a lock of his hair, and the Colonel's bullet ended its career in the 
fleshy part of my thigh. The Colonel's left shoulder was clipped a 
little. They fired again. Both missed their men this time, but I got my 
share, a shot in the arm. At the third fire both gentlemen were wounded 
slightly, and I had a knuckle chipped. I then said, I believed I would 
go out and take a walk, as this was a private matter, and I had a 
delicacy about participating in it further. But both gentlemen begged me 
to keep my seat, and assured me that I was not in the way. 

They then talked about the elections and the crops while they reloaded, 
and I fell to tying up my wounds. But presently they opened fire again 
with animation, and every shot took effect—but it is proper to remark 
that five out of the six fell to my share. The sixth one mortally 
wounded the Colonel, who remarked, with fine humor, that he would have to 
say good morning now, as he had business uptown. He then inquired the 
way to the undertaker's and left. 

The chief turned to me and said, "I am expecting company to dinner, and 
shall have to get ready. It will be a favor to me if you will read proof 
and attend to the customers." 

I winced a litde at the idea of attending to the customers, but I was 
too bewildered by the fusillade that was still ringing in my ears to 
think of anything to say. 

He continued, "Jones will be here at three— cowhide him. Gillespie will 
call earlier, perhaps— throw him out of the window. Ferguson will be 
along about four— kill him. That is all for today, I believe. If you 
have any odd time, you may write a blistering article on the police— give 
the chief inspector rats. The cowhides are under the table; weapons in 
the drawer— ammunition there in the corner— lint and bandages up there in 
the pigeonholes. In case of accident, go to Lancet, the surgeon, 
downstairs. He advertises— we take it out in trade." 

He was gone. I shuddered. At the end of the next three hours I had been 
through perils so awful that all peace of mind and all cheerfulness were 
gone from me. Gillespie had called and thrown me out of the window. 
Jones arrived prompdy, and when I got ready to do the cowhiding he took 
the job off my hands. In an encounter with a stranger, not in the bill 
of fare, I had lost my scalp. Another stranger, by the name of Thompson, 
left me a mere wreck and ruin of chaotic rags. And at last, at bay in 
the corner, and beset by an infuriated mob of editors, blacklegs, 
politicians, and desperadoes, who raved and swore and flourished their 
weapons about my head till the air shimmered with glancing flashes of 
steel, I was in the act of resigning my berth on the paper when the chief 



arrived, and with him a rabble of charmed and enthusiastic friends. Then 
ensued a scene of riot and carnage such as no human pen, or steel one 
either, could describe. People were shot, probed, dismembered, blown up, 
thrown out of the window. There was a brief tornado of murky blasphemy, 
with a confused and frantic war-dance glimmering through it, and then all 
was over. In five minutes there was silence, and the gory chief and I 
sat alone and surveyed the sanguinary ruin that strewed the floor around 
us. 

He said, "You'll like this place when you get used to it." 

I said, "I'll have to get you to excuse me; I think maybe I might write 
to suit you after a while; as soon as I had had some practice and learned 
the language I am confident I could. But, to speak the plain truth, that 
sort of energy of expression has its inconveniences, and a man is liable 
to interruption. 

"You see that yourself. Vigorous writing is calculated to elevate the 
public, no doubt, but then I do not like to attract so much attention as 
it calls forth. I can't write with comfort when I am interrupted so much 
as I have been to-day. I like this berth well enough, but I don't like 
to be left here to wait on the customers. The experiences are novel, 
I grant you, and entertaining, too, after a fashion, but they are not 
judiciously distributed. A gentleman shoots at you through the window 
and cripples me; a bombshell comes down the stove-pipe for your 
gratification and sends the stove door down my throat; a friend drops in 
to swap compliments with you, and freckles me with bullet-holes till my 
skin won't hold my principles; you go to dinner, and Jones comes with his 
cowhide, Gillespie throws me out of the window, Thompson tears all my 
clothes off, and an entire stranger takes my scalp with the easy freedom 
of an old acquaintance; and in less than five minutes all the blackguards 
in the country arrive in their war-paint, and proceed to scare the rest 
of me to death with their tomahawks. Take it altogether, I never had 
such a spirited time in all my life as I have had to-day. No; I like 
you, and I like your calm unruffled way of explaining things to the 
customers, but you see I am not used to it. The Southern heart is too 
impulsive; Southern hospitality is too lavish with the stranger. The 
paragraphs which I have written to-day, and into whose cold sentences 
your masterly hand has infused the fervent spirit of Tennesseean 
journalism, will wake up another nest of hornets. All that mob of 
editors will come—and they will come hungry, too, and want somebody for 
breakfast. I shall have to bid you adieu. I decline to be present at 
these festivities. I came South for my health, I will go back on the 
same errand, and suddenly. Tennesseean journalism is too stirring for 
me." 

After which we parted with mutual regret, and I took apartments at the 
hospital. 



A WOMAN'S ESTIMATE OF WALT WHITMAN 

|PROM LETTERS BY ANNE GILCHRIST TO W M. ROSSETTL] 




June 23, 1869._— I am very sure you are right in your estimate of Walt 
Whitman. There is nothing in him that I shall ever let go my hold of. For 
me the reading of his poems is truly a new birth of the soul. 

I shall quite fearlessly accept your kind offer of the loan of a complete 
edition, certain that great and divinely beautiful nature has not, could 
not infuse any poison into the wine he has poured out for us. And as for 
what you specially allude to, who so well able to bear it — I will say, to 
judge wisely of it—as one who, having been a happy wife and mother, has 
learned to accept all things with tenderness, to feel a sacredness in all? 
Perhaps Walt Whitman has forgotten— or, through some theory in his head, 
has overridden— the truth that our instincts are beautiful facts of 
nature, as well as our bodies; and that we have a strong instinct of 
silence about some things. 

July 1 1 ._— I think it was very manly and kind of you to put the whole of 
Walt Whitman's poems into my hands; and that I have no other friend who 
would have judged them and me so wisely and generously. 

I had not dreamed that words could cease to be words, and become electric 
streams like these. I do assure you that, strong as I am, I feel sometimes 
as if I had not bodily strength to read many of these poems. In the series 
headed "Calamus," for instance, in some of the "Songs of Parting," the 
"Voice out of the Sea," the poem beginning "Tears, Tears," &c, there is 
such a weight of emotion, such a tension of the heart, that mine refuses 
to beat under it,— stands quite still,— and I am obliged to lay the book 
down for a while. Or again, in the piece called "Walt Whitman," and one or 
two others of that type, I am as one hurried through stormy seas, over 
high mountains, dazed with sunlight, stunned with a crowd and tumult of 
faces and voices, till I am breathless, bewildered, half dead. Then come 
parts and whole poems in which there is such calm wisdom and strength of 
thought, such a cheerful breadth of sunshine, that the soul bathes in them 



renewed and strengthened. Living impulses flow out of these that make me 
exult in life, yet look longingly towards "the superb vistas of Death." 
Those who admire this poem, and don't care for that, and talk of 
formlessness, absence of metre, &c, are quite as far from any genuine 
recognition of Walt Whitman as his bitter detractors. Not, of course, that 
all the pieces are equal in power and beauty, but that all are vital; they 
grew—they were not made. We criticise a palace or a cathedral; but what 
is the good of criticising a forest? Are not the hitherto-accepted 
masterpieces of literature akin rather to noble architecture; built up of 
material rendered precious by elaboration; planned with subtile art that 
makes beauty go hand in hand with rule and measure, and knows where the 
last stone will come, before the first is laid; the result stately, fixed, 
yet such as might, in every particular, have been different from what it 
is (therefore inviting criticism), contrasting proudly with the careless 
freedom of nature, opposing its own rigid adherence to symmetry to her 
willful dallying with it? But not such is this book. Seeds brought by the 
winds from north, south, east, and west, lying long in the earth, not 
resting on it like the stately building, but hid in and assimilating it, 
shooting upwards to be nourished by the air and the sunshine and the rain 
which beat idly against that,— each bough and twig and leaf growing in 
strength and beauty its own way, a law to itself, yet, with all this 
freedom of spontaneous growth, the result inevitable, unalterable 
(therefore setting criticism at naught), above all things, vital,— that 
is, a source of ever-generating vitality: such are these poems. 

"Roots and leaves themselves alone are these, 

Scents brought to men and women from the wild woods and from the 

pondside, 
Breast sorrel and pinks of love, fingers that wind around tighter than 

vines, 
Gushes from the throats of birds hid in the foliage of trees as the sun 

is risen, 
Breezes of land and love, breezes set from living shores out to you on 

the living sea,— to you, O sailors! 
Frost-mellowed berries and Third-month twigs, offered fresh to young 

persons wandering out in the fields when the winter breaks up, 
Love-buds put before you and within you, whoever you are, 
Buds to be unfolded on the old terms. 
If you bring the warmth of the sun to them, they will open, and bring 

form, colour, perfume, to you: 
If you become the aliment and the wet, they will become flowers, fruits, 

tall branches and trees." 

And the music takes good care of itself, too. As if it _could_ be 
otherwise! As if those "large, melodious thoughts," those emotions, now so 
stormy and wild, now of unfathomed tenderness and gentleness, could fail 
to vibrate through the words in strong, sweeping, long-sustained chords, 
with lovely melodies winding in and out fitfully amongst them! Listen, for 
instance, to the penetrating sweetness, set in the midst of rugged 
grandeur, of the passage beginning,— 



"I am he that walks with the tender and growing night; 
I call to the earth and sea half held by the night." 

I see that no counting of syllables will reveal the mechanism of the 
music; and that this rushing spontaneity could not stay to bind itself 
with the fetters of metre. But I know that the music is there, and that I 
would not for something change ears with those who cannot hear it. And I 
know that poetry must do one of two things,— either own this man as equal 
with her highest completest manifestors, or stand aside, and admit that 
there is something come into the world nobler, diviner than herself, one 
that is free of the universe, and can tell its secrets as none before. 

I do not think or believe this; but see it with the same unmistakable 
definiteness of perception and full consciousness that I see the sun at 
this moment in the noonday sky, and feel his rays glowing down upon me as 
I write in the open air. What more can you ask of the works of a man's 
mouth than that they should "absorb into you as food and air, to appear 
again in your strength, gait, face,"— that they should be "fibre and 
filter to your blood," joy and gladness to your whole nature? 

I am persuaded that one great source of this kindling, vitalizing power— I 
suppose _the_ great source— is the grasp laid upon the present, the 
fearless and comprehensive dealing with reality. Hitherto the leaders of 
thought have (except in science) been men with their faces resolutely 
turned backwards; men who have made of the past a tyrant that beggars and 
scorns the present, hardly seeing any greatness but what is shrouded away 
in the twilight, underground past; naming the present only for disparaging 
comparisons, humiliating distrust that tends to create the very barrenness 
it complains of; bidding me warm myself at fires that went out to mortal 
eyes centuries ago; insisting, in religion above all, that I must either 
"look through dead men's eyes," or shut my own in helpless darkness. Poets 
fancying themselves so happy over the chill and faded beauty of the past, 
but not making me happy at all,— rebellious always at being dragged down 
out of the free air and sunshine of to-day. 

But this poet, this "athlete, full of rich words, full of joy," takes you 
by the hand, and turns you with your face straight forwards. The present 
is great enough for him, because he is great enough for it. It flows 
through him as a "vast oceanic tide," lifting up a mighty voice. Earth, 
"the eloquent, dumb, great mother," is not old, has lost none of her fresh 
charms, none of her divine meanings; still bears great sons and daughters, 
if only they would possess themselves and accept their birthright,— a 
richer, not a poorer, heritage than was ever provided before,— richer by 
all the toil and suffering of the generations that have preceded, and by 
the further unfolding of the eternal purposes. Here is one come at last 
who can show them how; whose songs are the breath of a glad, strong, 
beautiful life, nourished sufficingly, kindled to unsurpassed intensity 
and greatness by the gifts of the present. 



"Each moment and whatever happens thrills me with joy." 

"O the joy of my soul leaning poised on itself,— receiving identity 
through materials, and loving them,— observing characters, and 
absorbing them! 

O my soul vibrated back to me from them! 

"O the gleesome saunter over fields and hillsides! 

The leaves and flowers of the commonest weeds, the moist, fresh 

stillness of the woods, 
The exquisite smell of the earth at daybreak, and all through the 

forenoon. 

"O to realize space! 

The plenteousness of all— that there are no bounds; 

To emerge, and be of the sky— of the sun and moon and the flying clouds, 
as one with them. 

"O the joy of suffering,— 

To struggle against great odds, to meet enemies undaunted, 

To be entirely alone with them— to find how much one can stand!" 

I used to think it was great to disregard happiness, to press on to a high 
goal, careless, disdainful of it. But now I see that there is nothing so 
great as to be capable of happiness; to pluck it out of "each moment and 
whatever happens"; to find that one can ride as gay and buoyant on the 
angry, menacing, tumultuous waves of life as on those that glide and 
glitter under a clear sky; that it is not defeat and wretchedness which 
come out of the storm of adversity, but strength and calmness. 

See, again, in the pieces gathered together under the title "Calamus," and 
elsewhere, what it means for a man to love his fellow-man. Did you dream 
it before? These "evangel-poems of comrades and of love" speak, with the 
abiding, penetrating power of prophecy, of a "new and superb friendship"; 
speak not as beautiful dreams, unrealizable aspirations to be laid aside 
in sober moods, because they breathe out what now glows within the poet's 
own breast, and flows out in action toward the men around him. Had ever 
any land before her poet, not only to concentrate within himself her life, 
and, when she kindled with anger against her children who were treacherous 
to the cause her life is bound up with, to announce and justify her 
terrible purpose in words of unsurpassable grandeur (as in the poem 
beginning, "Rise, O days, from your fathomless deeps"), but also to go 
and with his own hands dress the wounds, with his powerful presence soothe 
and sustain and nourish her suffering soldiers,— hundreds of them, 
thousands, tens of thousands,— by day and by night, for weeks, months, 
years? 

"I sit by the restless all the dark night; some are so young, 

Some suffer so much: I recall the experience sweet and sad. 

Many a soldier's loving arms about this neck have crossed and rested, 



Many a soldier's kiss dwells on these bearded lips:—" 

Kisses, that touched with the fire of a strange, new, undying eloquence 
the lips that received them! The most transcendent genius could not, 
untaught by that "experience sweet and sad," have breathed out hymns for 
her dead soldiers of such ineffably tender, sorrowful, yet triumphant 
beauty. 

But the present spreads before us other things besides those of which it 
is easy to see the greatness and beauty; and the poet would leave us to 
learn the hardest part of our lesson unhelped if he took no heed of these; 
and would be unfaithful to his calling, as interpreter of man to himself 
and of the scheme of things in relation to him, if he did not accept 
all—if he did not teach "the great lesson of reception, neither 
preference nor denial." If he feared to stretch out the hand, not of 
condescending pity, but of fellowship, to the degraded, criminal, foolish, 
despised, knowing that they are only laggards in "the great procession 
winding along the roads of the universe," "the far-behind to come on in 
their turn," knowing the "amplitude of Time," how could he roll the stone 
of contempt off the heart as he does, and cut the strangling knot of the 
problem of inherited viciousness and degradation? And, if he were not bold 
and true to the utmost, and did not own in himself the threads of darkness 
mixed in with the threads of light, and own it with the same strength and 
directness that he tells of the light, and not in those vague generalities 
that everybody uses, and nobody means, in speaking on this head,— in the 
worst, germs of all that is in the best; in the best, germs of all that is 
in the worst,— the _brotherhood_ of the human race would be a mere 
flourish of rhetoric. And brotherhood is naught if it does not bring 
brother's love along with it. If the poet's heart were not "a measureless 
ocean of love" that seeks the lips and would quench the thirst of all, he 
were not the one we have waited for so long Who but he could put at last 
the right meaning into that word "democracy," which has been made to bear 
such a burthen of incongruous notions? 

"By God! I will have nothing that all cannot have their counterpart of 
on the same terms!" 

flashing it forth like a banner, making it draw the instant allegiance of 
every man and woman who loves justice. All occupations, however homely, 
all developments of the activities of man, need the poet's recognition, 
because every man needs the assurance that for him also the materials out 
of which to build up a great and satisfying life lie to hand, the sole 
magic in the use of them, all of the right stuff in the right hands. 
Hence those patient enumerations of every conceivable kind of industry:— 

"In them far more than you estimated— in them far less also." 

Far more as a means, next to nothing as an end: whereas we are wont to 
take it the other way, and think the result something, but the means a 
weariness. Out of all come strength, and the cheerfulness of strength. I 



murmured not a little, to say the truth, under these enumerations, at 
first. But now I think that not only is their purpose a justification, but 
that the musical ear and vividness of perception of the poet have enabled 
him to perform this task also with strength and grace, and that they are 
harmonious as well as necessary parts of the great whole. 

Nor do I sympathize with those who grumble at the unexpected words that 
turn up now and then. A quarrel with words is always, more or less, a 
quarrel with meanings; and here we are to be as genial and as wide as 
nature, and quarrel with nothing. If the thing a word stands for exists by 
divine appointment (and what does not so exist?), the word need never be 
ashamed of itself; the shorter and more direct, the better. It is a gain 
to make friends with it, and see it in good company. Here at all events, 
"poetic diction" would not serve,— not pretty, soft, colourless words, 
laid by in lavender for the special uses of poetry, that have had none of 
the wear and tear of daily life; but such as have stood most, as tell of 
human heart-beats, as fit closest to the sense, and have taken deep hues 
of association from the varied experiences of life— those are the words 
wanted here. We only ask to seize and be seized swiftly, over-masteringly, 
by the great meanings. We see with the eyes of the soul, listen with the 
ears of the soul; the poor old words that have served so many generations 
for purposes, good, bad, and indifferent, and become warped and blurred in 
the process, grow young again, regenerate, translucent. It is not mere 
delight they give us,— _that_ the "sweet singers," with their subtly 
wrought gifts, their mellifluous speech, can give too in their degree; it 
is such life and health as enable us to pluck delights for ourselves out 
of every hour of the day, and taste the sunshine that ripened the corn in 
the crust we eat (I often seem to myself to do that). 

Out of the scorn of the present came skepticism; and out of the large, 
loving acceptance of it comes faith. If _now_ is so great and beautiful, I 
need no arguments to make me believe that the _nows_ of the past and of 
the future were and will be great and beautiful, too. 

"I know I am deathless. 

I know this orbit of mine cannot be swept by the carpenter's compass. 

I know I shall not pass, like a child's carlacue cut with a burnt stick 

at night. 
I know I am august. 
I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or be understood. 

"My foothold is tenoned and mortised in granite: 
I laugh at what you call dissolution, 
And I know the amplitude of Time." 

"No array of terms can say how much I am at peace about God and Death." 

You argued rightly that my confidence would not be betrayed by any of the 
poems in this book. None of them troubled me even for a moment; because I 
saw at a glance that it was not, as men had supposed, the heights brought 



down to the depths, but the depths lifted up level with the sunlit 
heights, that they might become clear and sunlit, too. Always, for a 
woman, a veil woven out of her own soul—never touched upon even, with a 
rough hand, by this poet. But, for a man, a daring, fearless pride in 
himself, not a mock-modesty woven out of delusions— a very poor imitation 
of a woman's. Do they not see that this fearless pride, this complete 
acceptance of themselves, is needful for her pride, her justification? 
What! is it all so ignoble, so base, that it will not bear the honest 
light of speech from lips so gifted with "the divine power to use words?" 
Then what hateful, bitter humiliation for her, to have to give herself up 
to the reality! Do you think there is ever a bride who does not taste more 
or less this bitterness in her cup? But who put it there? It must surely 
be man's fault, not God's, that she has to say to herself, "Soul, look 
another way— you have no part in this. Motherhood is beautiful, fatherhood 
is beautiful; but the dawn of fatherhood and motherhood is not beautiful." 
Do they really think that God is ashamed of what he has made and 
appointed? And, if not, surely it is somewhat superfluous that they should 
undertake to be so for him. 

"The full-spread pride of man is calming and excellent to the soul," 

Of a woman above all. It is true that instinct of silence I spoke of is a 
beautiful, imperishable part of nature, too. But it is not beautiful when 
it means an ignominious shame brooding darkly. Shame is like a very 
flexible veil, that follows faithfully the shape of what it 
covers,— beautiful when it hides a beautiful thing, ugly when it hides an 
ugly one. It has not covered what was beautiful here; it has covered a 
mean distrust of a man's self and of his Creator. It was needed that this 
silence, this evil spell, should for once be broken, and the daylight let 
in, that the dark cloud lying under might be scattered to the winds. It 
was needed that one who could here indicate for us "the path between 
reality and the soul" should speak. That is what these beautiful, despised 
poems, the "Children of Adam," do, read by the light that glows out of the 
rest of the volume: light of a clear, strong faith in God, of an 
unfathomably deep and tender love for humanity,— light shed out of a soul 
that is "possessed of itself." 

"Natural life of me faithfully praising things, 
Corroborating for ever the triumph of things." 

Now silence may brood again; but lovingly, happily, as protecting what is 
beautiful, not as hiding what is unbeautiful; consciously enfolding a 
sweet and sacred mystery— august even as the mystery of Death, the dawn as 
the setting: kindred grandeurs, which to eyes that are opened shed a 
hallowing beauty on all that surrounds and preludes them. 

"O vast and well-veiled Death! 

"O the beautiful touch of Death, soothing and benumbing a few moments, 
for reasons!" 



He who can thus look with fearlessness at the beauty of Death may well 
dare to teach us to look with fearless, untroubled eyes at the perfect 
beauty of Love in all its appointed realizations. Now none need turn away 
their thoughts with pain or shame; though only lovers and poets may say 
what they will,— the lover to his own, the poet to all, because all are in 
a sense his own. None need fear that this will be harmful to the woman. 
How should there be such a flaw in the scheme of creation that, for the 
two with whom there is no complete life, save in closest sympathy, perfect 
union, what is natural and happy for the one should be baneful to the 
other? The utmost faithful freedom of speech, such as there is in these 
poems, creates in her no thought or feeling that shuns the light of 
heaven, none that are not as innocent and serenely fair as the flowers 
that grow; would lead, not to harm, but to such deep and tender affection 
as makes harm or the thought of harm simply impossible. Far more beautiful 
care than man is aware of has been taken in the making of her, to fit her 
to be his mate. God has taken such care that _he_ need take none; none, 
that is, which consists in disguisement, insincerity, painful hushing-up 
of his true, grand, initiating nature. And, as regards the poet's 
utterances, which, it might be thought, however harmless in themselves, 
would prove harmful by falling into the hands of those for whom they are 
manifestly unsuitable, I believe that even here fear is needless. For her 
innocence is folded round with such thick folds of ignorance, till the 
right way and time for it to accept knowledge, that what is unsuitable is 
also unintelligible to her; and, if no dark shadow from without be cast on 
the white page by misconstruction or by foolish mystery and hiding away of 
it, no hurt will ensue from its passing freely through her hands. 

This is so, though it is little understood or realized by men. Wives and 
mothers will learn through the poet that there is rejoicing grandeur and 
beauty there wherein their hearts have so longed to find it; where foolish 
men, traitors to themselves, poorly comprehending the grandeur of their 
own or the beauty of a woman's nature, have taken such pains to make her 
believe there was none,~nothing but miserable discrepancy. 

One of the hardest things to make a child understand is, that down 
underneath your feet, if you go far enough, you come to blue sky and stars 
again; that there really is no "down" for the world, but only in every 
direction an "up." And that this is an all-embracing truth, including 
within its scope every created thing, and, with deepest significance, 
every part, faculty, attribute, healthful impulse, mind, and body of a 
man (each and all facing towards and related to the Infinite on every 
side), is what we grown children find it hardest to realize, too. Novaks 
said, "We touch heaven when we lay our hand on the human body"; which, if 
it mean anything, must mean an ample justification of the poet who has 
dared to be the poet of the body as well as of the soul,— to treat it with 
the freedom and grandeur of an ancient sculptor. 

"Not physiognomy alone nor brain alone is worthy of the muse:— I say the 
form complete is worthier far. 



"These are not parts and poems of the body only, but of the soul. 

"O, I say now these are soul." 

But while Novalis— who gazed at the truth a long way off, up in the air, 
in a safe, comfortable, German fashion—has been admiringly quoted by high 
authorities, the great American who has dared to rise up and wresde with 
it, and bring it alive and full of power in the midst of us, has been 
greeted with a very different kind of reception, as has happened a few 
times before in the world in similar cases. Yet I feel deeply persuaded 
that a perfectly fearless, candid, ennobling treatment of the life of the 
body (so inextricably intertwined with, so potent in its influence on the 
life of the soul) will prove of inestimable value to all earnest and 
aspiring natures, impatient of the folly of the long-prevalent belief that 
it is because of the greatness of the spirit that it has learned to 
despise the body, and to ignore its influences; knowing well that it is, 
on the contrary, just because the spirit is not great enough, not healthy 
and vigorous enough, to transfuse itself into the life of the body, 
elevating that and malting it holy by its own triumphant intensity; 
knowing, too, how the body avenges this by dragging the soul down to the 
level assigned itself. Whereas the spirit must lovingly embrace the body, 
as the roots of a tree embrace the ground, drawing thence rich 
nourishment, warmth, impulse. Or, rather, the body is itself the root of 
the soul—that whereby it grows and feeds. The great tide of healthful 
life that carries all before it must surge through the whole man, not beat 
to and fro in one corner of his brain. 

"O the life of my senses and flesh, transcending my senses and flesh!" 

For the sake of all that is highest, a truthful recognition of this life, 
and especially of that of it which underlies the fundamental ties of 
humanity— the love of husband and wife, fatherhood, motherhood— is needed. 
Religion needs it, now at last alive to the fact that the basis of all 
true worship is comprised in "the great lesson of reception, neither 
preference nor denial," interpreting, loving, rejoicing in all that is 
created, fearing and despising nothing. 

"I accept reality, and dare not question it." 

The dignity of a man, the pride and affection of a woman, need it too. And 
so does the intellect. For science has opened up such elevating views of 
the mystery of material existence that, if poetry had not bestirred 
herself to handle this theme in her own way, she would have been left 
behind by her plodding sister. Science knows that matter is not, as we 
fancied, certain stolid atoms which the forces of nature vibrate through 
and push and pull about; but that the forces and the atoms are one 
mysterious, imperishable identity, neither conceivable without the other. 
She knows, as well as the poet, that destructibility is not one of 
nature's words; that it is only the relationship of things— tangibility, 



visibility— that are transitory. She knows that body and soul are one, and 
proclaims it undauntedly, regardless, and rightly regardless, of 
inferences. Timid onlookers, aghast, think it means that soul is 
body—means death for the soul. But the poet knows it means body is 
soul— the great whole imperishable; in life and in death continually 
changing substance, always retaining identity. For, if the man of science 
is happy about the atoms, if he is not baulked or baffled by apparent 
decay or destruction, but can see far enough into the dimness to know that 
not only is each atom imperishable, but that its endowments, 
characteristics, affinities, electric and other attractions and 
repulsions— however suspended, hid, dormant, masked, when it enters into 
new combinations— remain unchanged, be it for thousands of years, and, 
when it is again set free, manifest themselves in the old way, shall not 
the poet be happy about the vital whole? shall the highest force, the 
vital, that controls and compels into complete subservience for its own 
purposes the rest, be the only one that is destructible? and the love and 
thought that endow the whole be less enduring than the gravitating, 
chemical, electric powers that endow its atoms? But identity is the 
essence of love and thought— I still I, you still you. Certainly no man 
need ever again be scared by the "dark hush" and the little handful of 
refuse. 

"You are not scattered to the winds— you gather certainly and safely 
around yourself." 

"Sure as Life holds all parts together, Death holds all parts together." 

"All goes onward and outward: nothing collapses." 

"What I am, I am of my body; and what I shall be, I shall be of my 
body." 

"The body parts away at last for the journeys of the soul." 

Science knows that whenever a thing passes from a solid to a subtle air, 
power is set free to a wider scope of action. The poet knows it too, and 
is dazzled as he turns his eyes toward "the superb vistas of death." He 
knows that "the perpetual transfers and promotions" and "the amplitude of 
time" are for a man as well as for the earth. The man of science, with 
unwearied, self-denying toil, finds the letters and joins them into words. 
But the poet alone can make complete sentences. The man of science 
furnishes the premises; but it is the poet who draws the final conclusion. 
Both together are "swiftly and surely preparing a future greater than all 
the past." But, while the man of science bequeaths to it the fruits of 
his toil, the poet, this mighty poet, bequeaths himself— "Death making him 
really undying." He will "stand as nigh as the nighest" to these men and 
women. For he taught them, in words which breathe out his very heart and 
soul into theirs, that "love of comrades" which, like the "soft-born 
measureless light," makes wholesome and fertile every spot it penetrates 
to, lighting up dark social and political problems, and kindling into a 



genial glow that great heart of justice which is the life-source of 
Democracy. He, the beloved friend of all, initiated for them a "new and 
superb friendship"; whispered that secret of a godlike pride in a man's 
self, and a perfect trust in woman, whereby their love for each other, no 
longer poisoned and stifled, but basking in the light of God's smile, and 
sending up to him a perfume of gratitude, attains at last a divine and 
tender completeness. He gave a faith-compelling utterance to that "wisdom 
which is the certainty of the reality and immortality of things, and of 
the excellence of things." Happy America, that he should be her son! One 
sees, indeed, that only a young giant of a nation could produce this kind 
of greatness, so full of the ardour, the elasticity, the inexhaustible 
vigour and freshness, the joyousness, the audacity of youth. But I, for 
one, cannot grudge anything to America. For, after all, the young giant is 
the old English giant— the great English race renewing its youth in that 
magnificent land, "Mexican-breathed, Arctic-braced," and girding up its 
loins to start on a new career that shall match with the greatness of the 
new home. 



UP THE TRAIL 

by Andy Adams 



Just why my father moved, at the close of the civil war, from Georgia 
to Texas, is to this good hour a mystery to me. While we did not 
exactly belong to the poor whites, we classed with them in poverty, 
being renters; but I am inclined to think my parents were 
intellectually superior to that common type of the South. Both were 
foreign born, my mother being Scotch and my father a north of Ireland 
man,— as I remember him, now, impulsive, hasty in action, and slow to 
confess a fault. It was his impulsiveness that led him to volunteer 
and serve four years in the Confederate army,— trying years to my 
mother, with a brood of seven children to feed, garb, and house. The 
war brought me my initiation as a cowboy, of which I have now, after 
the long lapse of years, the greater portion of which were spent with 
cattle, a distinct recollection. Sherman's army, in its march to the 
sea, passed through our county, devastating that section for miles in 
its passing. 

Foraging parties scoured the country on either side of its path. My 
mother had warning in time and set her house in order. Our work stock 
consisted of two yoke of oxen, while our cattle numbered three cows, 
and for saving them from the foragers credit must be given to my 
mother's generalship. There was a wild canebrake, in which the cattle 
fed, several hundred acres in extent, about a mile from our little 
farm, and it was necessary to bell them in order to locate them when 
wanted. But the cows were in the habit of coming up to be milked, and 
a soldier can hear a bell as well as any one. I was a lad of eight at 
the time, and while my two older brothers worked our few fields, I was 
sent into the canebrake to herd the cattle. We had removed the bells 
from the oxen and cows, but one ox was belled after darkness each 
evening, to be unbelled again at daybreak. I always carried the bell 
with me, stuffed with grass, in order to have it at hand when wanted. 

During the first few days of the raid, a number of mounted foraging 
parties passed our house, but its poverty was all too apparent, and 
nothing was molested. Several of these parties were driving herds of 
cattle and work stock of every description, while by day and by night 
gins and plantation houses were being given to the flames. Our 
one-roomed log cabin was spared, due to the ingenious tale told by my 
mother as to the whereabouts of my father; and yet she taught her 
children to fear God and tell the truth. My vigil was trying to one of 
my years, for the days seemed like weeks, but the importance of hiding 
our cattle was thoroughly impressed upon my mind. Food was secretly 
brought to me, and under cover of darkness, my mother and eldest 
brother would come and milk the cows, when we would all return home 
together. Then, before daybreak, we would be in the cane listening for 
the first tinkle, to find the cattle and remove the bell. And my day's 
work commenced anew. 



Only once did I come near betraying my trust. About the middle of the 
third day I grew very hungry, and as the cattie were lying down, I 
crept to the edge of the canebrake to see if my dinner was not 
forthcoming Soldiers were in sight, which explained everything. 
Concealed in the rank cane I stood and watched them. Suddenly a squad 
of five or six turned a point of the brake and rode within fifty feet 
of me. I stood like a stone statue, my concealment being perfect. 
After they had passed, I took a step forward, the better to watch them 
as they rode away, when the grass dropped out of the bell and it 
clattered. A red-whiskered soldier heard the tinkle, and wheeling his 
horse, rode back. I grasped the clapper and lay flat on the ground, my 
heart beating like a trip-hammer. He rode within twenty feet of me, 
peering into the thicket of cane, and not seeing anything unusual, 
turned and galloped away after his companions. Then the lesson, taught 
me by my mother, of being "faithful over a few things," flashed 
through my mind, and though our catde were spared to us, I felt very 
guilty. 

Another vivid recollection of those boyhood days in Georgia was the 
return of my father from the army. The news of Lee's surrender had 
reached us, and all of us watched for his coming. Though he was long 
delayed, when at last he did come riding home on a swallow-marked 
brown mule, he was a conquering hero to us children. We had never 
owned a horse, and he assured us that the animal was his own, and by 
turns set us on the tired mule's back. He explained to mother and us 
children how, though he was an infantryman, he came into possession of 
the animal. Now, however, with my mature years and knowledge of 
brands, I regret to state that the mule had not been condemned and was 
in the "U.S." brand. A story which Priest, "The Rebel," once told me 
throws some light on the matter; he asserted that all good soldiers 
would steal. "Can you take the city of St. Louis?" was asked of 
General Price. "I don't know as I can take it," replied the general to 
his consulting superiors, "but if you will give me Louisiana troops, 
I'll agree to steal it." 

Though my father had lost nothing by the war, he was impatient to go 
to a new country. Many of his former comrades were going to Texas, 
and, as our worldly possessions were movable, to Texas we started. Our 
four oxen were yoked to the wagon, in which our few household effects 
were loaded and in which mother and the smaller children rode, and 
with the cows, dogs, and elder boys bringing up the rear, our caravan 
started, my father riding the mule and driving the oxen. It was an 
entire summer's trip, full of incident, privation, and hardship. The 
stock fared well, but several times we were compelled to halt and 
secure work in order to supply our limited larder. Through certain 
sections, however, fish and game were abundant. I remember the 
enthusiasm we all felt when we reached the Sabine River, and for the 
first time viewed the promised land. It was at a ferry, and the 
sluggish river was deep. When my father informed the ferryman that he 



had no money with which to pay the ferriage, the latter turned on him 
remarking, sarcastically: "What, no money? My dear sir, it certainly 
can't make much difference to a man which side of the river he's on, 
when he has no money." 

Nothing daunted by this rebuff, my father argued the point at some 
length, when the ferryman relented so far as to inform him that ten 
miles higher up, the river was fordable. We arrived at the ford the 
next day. My father rode across and back, testing the stage of the 
water and the river's bottom before driving the wagon in. Then taking 
one of the older boys behind him on the mule in order to lighten the 
wagon, he drove the oxen into the river. Near the middle the water was 
deep enough to reach the wagon box, but with shoutings and a free 
application of the gad, we hurried through in safety. One of the wheel 
oxen, a black steer which we called "Pop-eye," could be ridden, and I 
straddled him in fording, laving my sunburned feet in the cool water. 
The cows were driven over next, the dogs swimming, and at last, bag 
and baggage, we were in Texas. 

We reached the Colorado River early in the fall, where we stopped and 
picked cotton for several months, making quite a bit of money, and 
near Christmas reached our final destination on the San Antonio River, 
where we took up land and built a house. That was a happy home; the 
country was new and supplied our simple wants; we had milk and honey, 
and, though the fig tree was absent, along the river grew endless 
quantities of mustang grapes. At that time the San Antonio valley was 
principally a cattle country, and as the boys of our family grew old 
enough the fascination of a horse and saddle was too strong to be 
resisted. My two older brothers went first, but my father and mother 
made strenuous efforts to keep me at home, and did so until I was 
sixteen. I suppose it is natural for every country boy to be 
fascinated with some other occupation than the one to which he is 
bred. In my early teens, I always thought I should like either to 
drive six horses to a stage or clerk in a store, and if I could have 
attained either of those lofty heights, at that age, I would have 
asked no more. So my father, rather than see me follow in the 
footsteps of my older brothers, secured me a situation in a village 
store some twenty miles distant. The storekeeper was a fellow 
countryman of my father— from the same county in Ireland, in fact— and 
I was duly elated on getting away from home to the life of the 
village. 

But my elation was short-lived. I was to receive no wages for the 
first six months. My father counseled the merchant to work me hard, 
and, if possible, cure me of the "foolish notion," as he termed it. 
The storekeeper cured me. The first week I was with him he kept me in 
a back warehouse shelling corn. The second week started out no better. 
I was given a shovel and put on the street to work out the poll-tax, 
not only of the merchant but of two other clerks in the store. Here 
was two weeks' work in sight, but the third morning I took breakfast 



at home. My mercantile career had ended, and forthwith I took to the 
range as a preacher's son takes to vice. By the time I was twenty 
there was no better cow-hand in the entire country. I could, besides, 
speak Spanish and play the fiddle, and thought nothing of riding 
thirty miles to a dance. The vagabond temperament of the range I 
easily assimilated. 

Christmas in the South is always a season of festivity, and the magnet 
of mother and home yearly drew us to the family hearthstone. There we 
brothers met and exchanged stories of our experiences. But one year 
both my brothers brought home a new experience. They had been up the 
trail, and the wondrous stories they told about the northern country 
set my blood on fire. Until then I thought I had had adventures, but 
mine paled into insignificance beside theirs. The following summer, my 
eldest brother, Robert, himself was to boss a herd up the trail, and I 
pleaded with him to give me a berth, but he refused me, saying: "No, 
Tommy; the trail is one place where a foreman can have no favorites. 
Hardship and privation must be met, and the men must throw themselves 
equally into the collar. I don't doubt but you're a good hand; still 
the fact that you're my brother might cause other boys to think I 
would favor you. A trail outfit has to work as a unit, and dissensions 
would be ruinous." I had seen favoritism shown on ranches, and 
understood his position to be right. Still I felt that I must make 
that trip if it were possible. Finally Robert, seeing that I was 
overanxious to go, came to me and said: "I've been thinking that if I 
recommended you to Jim Flood, my old foreman, he might take you with 
him next year. He is to have a herd that will take five months from 
start to delivery, and that will be the chance of your life. I'll see 
him next week and make a strong talk for you." 

True to his word, he bespoke me a job with Flood the next time he met 
him, and a week later a letter from Flood reached me, terse and 
pointed, engaging my services as a trail hand for the coming summer. 
The outfit would pass near our home on its way to receive the catde 
which were to make up the trail herd. Time and place were appointed 
where I was to meet them in the middle of March, and I felt as if I 
were made. I remember my mother and sisters twitted me about the 
swagger that came into my walk, after the receipt of Flood's letter, 
and even asserted that I sat my horse as straight as a poker. 
Possibly! but wasn't I going up the trail with Jim Flood, the boss 
foreman of Don Lovell, the cowman and drover? 

Our little ranch was near Cibollo Ford on the river, and as the outfit 
passed down the country, they crossed at that ford and picked me up. 
Flood was not with them, which was a disappointment to me, "Quince" 
Forrest acting as _segundo_ at the time. They had four mules to the 
"chuck" wagon under Barney McCann as cook, while the _remuda_, under 
Billy Honeyman as horse wrangler, numbered a hundred and forty-two, 
ten horses to the man, with two extra for the foreman. Then, for the 
first time, I learned that we were going down to the mouth of the Rio 



Grande to receive the herd from across the river in Old Mexico; and 
that they were contracted for delivery on the Blackfoot Indian 
Reservation in the northwest corner of Montana. Lovell had several 
contracts with the Indian Department of the government that year, and 
had been granted the privilege of bringing in, free of duty, any 
cattle to be used in filling Indian contracts. 

My worst trouble was getting away from home on the morning of 
starting. Mother and my sisters, of course, shed a few tears; but my 
father, stern and unbending in his manner, gave me his benediction in 
these words: "Thomas Moore, you're the third son to leave our roof, 
but your father's blessing goes with you. I left my own home beyond 
the sea before I was your age." And as they all stood at the gate, I 
climbed into my saddle and rode away, with a lump in my throat which 
left me speechless to reply. 



April 19 th [-26th], 1862. 

from the diary of a Confederate girl, Sarah Morgan Dawson 

Another date in Hal's short history! I see myself walking home with Mr. 
McG — just after sundown, meeting Miriam and Dr. Woods at the gate; 
only that was a Friday instead of a Saturday, as this. From the other 
side, Mr. Sparks comes up and joins us. We stand talking in the bright 
moonlight which makes Miriam look white and statue-like. I am holding 
roses in my hand, in return for which one little pansy has been begged 
from my garden, and is now figuring as a shirt-stud. I turn to speak to 
that man of whom I said to Dr. Woods, before I even knew his name, "Who 
is this man who passes here so constantly? I feel that I shall hate him 
to my dying day." He told me his name was Sparks, a good, harmless 
fellow, etc. And afterwards, when I did know him, [Dr. Woods] would ask 
every time we met, "Well! do you hate Sparks yet?" I could not really 
hate any one in my heart, so I always answered, "He is a good-natured 
fool, but I will hate him yet." But even now I cannot: my only feeling 
is intense pity for the man who has dealt us so severe a blow; who made 
my dear father bow his gray head, and shed such bitter tears. 

The moon is rising still higher now, and people are hurrying to the 
grand Meeting, where the state of the country is to be discussed, and 
the three young men bow and hurry off, too. Later, at eleven o'clock, 
Miriam and I are up at Lydia's waiting (until the boat comes) with Miss 
Comstock who is going away. As usual, I am teasing and romping by 
turns. Harry suddenly stands in the parlor door, looking very grave, 
and very quiet. He is holding father's stick in his hand, and says he 
has come to take us over home. I was laughing still, so I said, "Wait," 
while I prepared for some last piece of folly, but he smiled for the 
first time, and throwing his arm around me, said, "Come home, you 
rogue!" and laughing still, I followed him. 

He left us in the hall, saying he must go to Charlie's a moment, but to 
leave the door open for him. So we went up, and I ran in his room, and 
lighted his gas for him, as I did every night when we went up together. 
In a litde while I heard him come in and go to his room. I knew 
nothing then; but next day, going into mother's room, I saw him 
standing before the glass door of her armoir, looking at a black coat 
he had on. Involuntarily I cried out, "Oh, don't, Hal!" "Don't what? 
Isn't it a nice coat?" he asked. "Yes; but it is buttoned up to the 
throat, and I don't like to see it. It looks—" here I went out as 
abruptly as I came in; that black coat so tighdy buttoned troubled me. 

He came to our room after a while and said he was going ten miles out 
in the country for a few days. I begged him to stay, and reproached him 
for going away so soon after he had come home. But he said he must, 
adding, "Perhaps I am fired of you, and want to see something new. I'll 
be so glad to get back in a few days." Father said yes, he must go, so 
he went without any further explanation. 



Walking out to Mr. Davidson's that evening, Lydia and I sat down on a 
fallen rail beyond the Catholic graveyard, and there she told me what 
had happened. The night before, sitting on Dr. Woods's gallery, with 
six or eight others who had been singing, Hal called on Mr. Henderson 
to sing. He complied by singing one that was not nice. [2] Old Mr. 
Sparks got up to leave, and Hal said, "I hope we are not disturbing 
you?" No, he said he was tired and would go home. As soon as he was 
gone, his son, who I have since _heard_ was under the influence of 
opium,— though Hal always maintained that he was not,— said it was a 
shame to disturb his poor old father. Hal answered, "You heard what he 
said. We did _not_ disturb him." "You are a liar!" the other cried. 
That is a name that none of our family has either merited or borne 
with; and quick as thought Hal sprang to his feet and struck him across 
the face with the walking-stick he held. The blow sent the lower part 
across the balcony in the street, as the spring was loosened by it, 
while the upper part, to which was fastened the sword— for it was 
father's sword-cane— remained in his hand. I doubt that he ever before 
knew the cane could come apart. Certainly he did not perceive it, until 
the other whined piteously he was taking advantage over an unarmed man; 
when, cursing him, he (Harry) threw it after the body of the cane, and 
said, "_Now_ we are equal." The other's answer was to draw a knife, [3] 
and was about to plunge it into Harry, who disdained to flinch, when 
Mr. Henderson threw himself on Mr. Sparks and dragged him off. 

[2] Note by Mrs. Dawson in 1896: "Annie Laurie!" 

[3] Note by Mrs. Dawson: Bowie knife. 

It was a little while after that Harry came for us. The consequence of 

this was a challenge from Mr. Sparks in the morning, which was accepted 

by Harry's friends, who appointed Monday, at Greenwell, to meet. Lydia 

did not tell me that; she said she thought it had been setded 

peaceably, so I was not uneasy, and only wanted Harry to come back from 

Seth David's soon. The possibility of his fighting never occurred to 

me. 

Sunday evening I was on the front steps with Miriam and Dr. Woods, 
talking of Harry and wishing he would come. "You want Harry!" the 
doctor repeated after me; "you had better learn to live without him." 
"What an absurdity!" I said and wondered when he would come. Still 
later, Miriam, father, and I were in the parlor, when there was a tap 
on the window, just above his head, and I saw a hand, for an instant. 
Father hurried out, and we heard several voices; and then steps going 
away. Mother came down and asked who had been there, but we only knew 
that, whoever it was, father had afterward gone with them. Mother went 
on: "There is something going on, which is to be kept from me. Every 
one seems to know it, and to make a secret of it." I said nothing, for 
I had promised Lydia not to tell; and even I did not know all. 

When father came back, Harry was with him. I saw by his nod, and "How 



are you, girls," how he wished us to take it, so neither moved from our 
chairs, while he sat down on the sofa and asked what kind of a sermon 
we had had. And we talked of anything except what we were thinking of, 
until we went upstairs. 

Hal afterwards told me that he had been arrested up there, and father 
went with him to give bail; and that the sheriff had gone out to 
Greenwell after Mr. Sparks. He told me all about it next morning, 
saying he was glad it was all over, but sorry for Mr. Sparks; for he 
had a blow on his face which nothing would wash out. I said, "Hal, if 
you _had_ fought, much as I love you, I would rather he had killed you 
than that you should have killed him. I love you too much to be willing 
to see blood on your hands." First he laughed at me, then said, "If I 
had killed him, I never would have seen you again." 

We thought it was all over; so did he. But Baton Rouge was wild about 
it. Mr. Sparks was the bully of the town, having nothing else to do, 
and whenever he got angry or drunk, would knock down anybody he chose. 
That same night, before Harry met him, he had slapped one man, and had 
dragged another over the room by the hair; but these coolly went home, 
and waited for a ..voluntary apology_. So the mothers, sisters, and 
intimate friends of those who had patiently borne the blows, and being 
"woolled," vaunted the example of their heroes, and asked why Dr. 
Morgan had not acted as _they_ had done, and waited for an apology? 
Then there was another faction who cried only blood could wash out that 
blow and make a gentleman of Mr. Sparks again,— as though he ever _had_ 
been one! So knots assembled at street corners, and discussed it, until 
father said to us that Monday night, "These people are so excited, and 
are trying so hard to make this affair worse, that I would not be 
surprised if they shot each other down in the street," speaking of 
Harry and the other. 

Hal seemed to think of it no more, though, and Wednesday said he must 
go to the city and consult Brother as to where he should permanently 
establish himself. I was sorry; yet glad that he would then get away 
from all this trouble. I don't know that I ever saw him in higher 
spirits than he was that day and evening, the 24th. Lilly and Charlie 
were here until late, and he laughed and talked so incessantly that we 
called him crazy. We might have guessed by his extravagant spirits that 
he was trying to conceal something from us.... 

He went away before daybreak, and I never saw him again. 



April 26th, 1862. 

There is no word in the English language that can express the state 
in which we are, and have been, these last three days. Day before 
yesterday, news came early in the morning of three of the enemy's boats 
passing the Forts, and then the excitement began. It increased rapidly 



on hearing of the sinking of eight of our gunboats in the engagement, 
the capture of the Forts, and last night, of the burning of the wharves 
and cotton in the city while the Yankees were taking possession. 
To-day, the excitement has reached the point of delirium. I believe I 
am one of the most self-possessed in my small circle; and yet I feel 
such a craving for news of Miriam, and mother, and Jimmy, who are in 
the city, that I suppose I am as wild as the rest. It is nonsense to 
tell me I am cool, with all these patriotic and enthusiastic sentiments. 
Nothing can be positively ascertained, save that our gunboats are sunk, 
and theirs are coming up to the city. Everything else has been 
contradicted until we really do not know whether the city has been 
taken or not. We only know we had best be prepared for anything. So day 
before yesterday, Lilly and I sewed up our jewelry, which may be of use 
if we have to fly. I vow I will not move one step, unless carried away. 
Come what will, here I remain. 

We went this morning to see the cotton burning—a sight never before 
witnessed, and probably never again to be seen. Wagons, drays,— everything 
that can be driven or rolled,— were loaded with the bales and taken a 
few squares back to burn on the commons. Negroes were running around, 
cutting them open, piling them up, and setting them afire. All were as 
busy as though their salvation depended on disappointing the Yankees. 
Later, Charlie sent for us to come to the river and see him fire a 
flatboat loaded with the precious material for which the Yankees are 
risking their bodies and souls. Up and down the levee, as far as we 
could see, negroes were rolling it down to the brink of the river where 
they would set them afire and push the bales in to float burning down 
the tide. Each sent up its wreath of smoke and looked like a tiny 
steamer puffing away. Only I doubt that from the source to the mouth of 
the river there are as many boats afloat on the Mississippi. The 
flatboat was piled with as many bales as it could hold without sinking. 
Most of them were cut open, while negroes staved in the heads of 
barrels of alcohol, whiskey, etc., and dashed bucketsful over the 
cotton. Others built up little chimneys of pine every few feet, lined 
with pine knots and loose cotton, to burn more quickly. There, piled 
the length of the whole levee, or burning in the river, lay the work of 
thousands of negroes for more than a year past. It had come from every 
side. Men stood by who owned the cotton that was burning or waiting to 
burn. They either helped, or looked on cheerfully. Charlie owned but 
sixteen bales— a matter of some fifteen hundred dollars; but he was the 
head man of the whole affair, and burned his own, as well as the 
property of others. A single barrel of whiskey that was thrown on the 
cotton, cost the man who gave it one hundred and twenty- five dollars. 
(It shows what a nation in earnest is capable of doing.) Only two men 
got on the flatboat with Charlie when it was ready. It was towed to the 
middle of the river, set afire in every place, and then they jumped 
into a little skiff fastened in front, and rowed to land. The cotton 
floated down the Mississippi one sheet of living flame, even in the 
sunlight. It would have been grand at night. But then we will have fun 
watching it this evening anyway; for they cannot get through to-day, 



though no time is to be lost. Hundreds of bales remained untouched. An 
incredible amount of property has been destroyed to-day; but no one 
begrudges it. Every grog-shop has been emptied, and gutters and 
pavements are floating with liquors of all kinds. So that if the 
Yankees are fond of strong drink, they will fare ill. 

Yesterday, Mr. Hutchinson and a Dr. Moffat called to ask for me, with a 
message about Jimmy. I was absent, but they saw Lilly. Jimmy, they 
said, was safe. Though sick in bed, he had sprung up and had rushed to 
the wharf at the first tap of the alarm bell in New Orleans. But as 
nothing could be done, he would probably be with us to-day, bringing 
mother and Miriam. I have neither heard nor seen more. The McRae, they 
said, went to the bottom with the others. They did not know whether any 
one aboard had escaped. God be praised that Jimmy was not on her then! 
The new boat to which he was appointed is not yet finished. So he is 
saved! I am distressed about Captain Huger, and could not refrain from 
crying, he was so good to Jimmy. But I remembered Miss Cammack might 
think it rather tender and obtrusive, so I dried my eyes and began to 
hope he had escaped. Oh! how glad I should be to know he has suffered 
no harm. Mr. Hutchinson was on his way above, going to join others 
where the final batde is to be fought on the Mississippi. He had not 
even time to sit down; so I was doubly grateful to him for his 
kindness. I wish I could have thanked him for being so considerate of 
me in my distress now. In her agitation, Lilly gave him a letter I had 
been writing to George when I was called away; and begged him to 
address it and mail it at Vicksburg, or somewhere; for no mail will 
leave here for Norfolk for a long while to come. The odd part is, that 
he does not know George. But he said he would gladly take charge of it 
and remember the address, which Lilly told him was Richmond. Well! if 
the Yankees get it they will take it for an insane scrawl. I wanted to 
calm his anxiety about us, though I was so wildly excited that I could 
only say, "Don't mind us! We are safe. But fight, George! Fight for 
us!" The repetition was ludicrous. I meant so much, too! I only wanted 
him to understand he could best defend us there. Ah! Mr. Yankee! if you 
had but your brothers in this world, and their lives hanging by a 
thread, you too might write wild letters! And if you want to know what 
an excited girl can do, just call and let me show you the use of a 
small seven-shooter and a large carving-knife which vibrate between my 
belt and my pocket, always ready for emergencies. 



ROMANTIC IDEAS DISSIPATED. 

By Carlton McCarthy 

To offer a man promotion in the early part of the war was equivalent to 
an insult. The higher the social position, the greater the wealth, the 
more patriotic it would be to serve in the humble position of a private; 
and many men of education and ability in the various professions, 
refusing promotion, served under the command of men gready their 
inferiors, mentally, morally, and as soldiers. It soon became apparent 
that the country wanted knowledge and ability, as well as muscle and 
endurance, and those who had capacity to serve in higher positions were 
promoted. Still it remained true that inferior men commanded their 
superiors in every respect, save one—rank; and leaving out the one 
difference of rank, the officers and men were about on a par. 

It took years to teach the educated privates in the army that it was 
their duty to give unquestioning obedience to officers because they were 
such, who were awhile ago their playmates and associates in business. It 
frequently happened that the private, feeling hurt by the stern 
authority of the officer, would ask him to one side, challenge him to 
personal combat, and thrash him well. After awhile these privates 
learned all about extra duty, half rations, and courts-martial. 

It was only to conquer this independent resistance of discipline that 
punishment or force was necessary. The privates were as willing and 
anxious to fight and serve as the officers, and needed no pushing up to 
their duty. It is amusing to recall the disgust with which the men would 
hear of their assignment to the rear as reserves. They regarded the 
order as a deliberate insult, planned by some officer who had a grudge 
against their regiment or battery, who had adopted this plan to prevent 
their presence in battle, and thus humiliate them. How soon did they 
learn the sweetness of a day's repose in the rear! 

Another romantic notion which for awhile possessed the boys was that 
soldiers should not try to be comfortable, but glory in getting wet, 
being cold, hungry, and tired. So they refused shelter in houses or 
barns, and "like true soldiers" paddled about in the mud and rain, 
thinking thereby to serve their country better. The real troubles had 
not come, and they were in a hurry to suffer some. They had not long 
thus impatiently to wait, nor could they latterly complain of the want 
of a chance "to do or die." Volunteering for perilous or very onerous 
duty was popular at the outset, but as duties of this kind thickened it 
began to be thought time enough when the "orders" were peremptory, or 
the orderly read the "detail." 

Another fancy idea was that the principal occupation of a soldier should 
be actual conflict with the enemy. They didn't dream of such a thing as 
camping for six months at a time without firing a gun, or marching and 
countermarching to mislead the enemy, or driving wagons and ambulances, 
building bridges, currying horses, and the thousand commonplace duties 



of the soldier. 

On the other hand, great importance was attached to some duties which 
soon became mere drudgery. Sometimes the whole detail for guard— first, 
second, and third relief—would make it a point of honor to sit up the 
entire night, and watch and listen as though the enemy might pounce upon 
them at any moment, and hurry them off to prison. Of course they soon 
learned how sweet it was, after two hours' walking of the beat, to turn 
in for _four hours_! which seemed to the sleepy man an eternity in 
anticipation, but only a brief time in retrospect, when the corporal 
gave him a "chunk," and remarked, "Time to go on guard." 

Everybody remembers how we used to talk about "one Confederate whipping 
a dozen Yankees." Literally true sometimes, but, generally speaking, two 
to one made hard work for the boys. They didn't know at the beginning 
anything about the advantage the enemy had in being able to present man 
for man in front and then send as many more to worry the flanks and 
rear. They learned something about this very soon, and had to contend 
against it on almost every field they won. 

Wounds were in great demand after the first wounded hero made his 
appearance. His wound was the envy of thousands of unfortunates who had 
not so much as a scratch to boast, and who felt "small" and of little 
consequence before the man with a bloody bandage. Many became despondent 
and groaned as they thought that perchance after all they were doomed to 
go home safe and sound, and hear, for all time, the praises of the 
fellow who had lost his arm by a cannon shot, or had his face ripped by 
a sabre, or his head smashed with a fragment of shell. After awhile the 
wound was regarded as a practical benefit. It secured a furlough of 
indefinite length, good eating, the attention and admiration of the 
fair, and, if permanently disabling, a discharge. Wisdom, born of 
experience, soon taught all hands better sense, and the fences and trees 
and ditches and rocks became valuable, and eagerly sought after when 
"the music" of "minie" and the roar of the "Napoleon" twelve -pounders 
was heard. Death on the field, glorious first and last, was dared for 
duty's sake, but the good soldier learned to guard his life, and yield 
it only at the call of duty. 

Only the wisest men, those who had seen war before, imagined that the 
war would last more than a few months. The young volunteers thought one 
good battle would settle the whole matter; and, indeed, after "first 
Manassas" many thought they might as well go home! The whole North was 
frightened, and no more armies would dare assail the soil of Old 
Virginia. Colonels and brigadiers, with flesh wounds not worthy of 
notice, rushed to Richmond to report the victory and the end of the war! 
They had "seen sights" in the way of wounded and killed, plunder, etc., 
and according to their views, no sane people would try again to conquer 
the heroes of that remarkable day. 



The newspaper men delighted in telling the soldiers that the Yankees 
were a diminutive race, of feeble constitution, timid as hares, with no 
enthusiasm, and that they would perish in short order under the glow of 
our southern sun. Any one who has seen a regiment from Ohio or Maine 
knows how true these statements were. And besides, the newspapers did 
not mention the English, Irish, German, French, Italian, Spanish, Swiss, 
Portuguese, and negroes, who were to swell the numbers of the enemy, and 
as our army grew less make his larger. True, there was not much fight in 
all this rubbish, but they answered well enough for drivers of wagons 
and ambulances, guarding stores and lines of communication, and doing 
all sorts of duty, while the good material was doing the fighting. 
Sherman's army, marching through Richmond after the surrender of Lee and 
Johnston, seemed to be composed of a race of giants, well-fed and 
well-clad. 

Many feared the war would end before they would have a fair chance to 
"make a record," and that when "the cruel war was over" they would have 
to sit by, dumb, and hear the more fortunate ones, who had "smelt the 
battle," tell to admiring home circles the story of the bloody field. 
Most of these "got in" in time to satisfy their longings, and "got out" 
to learn that the man who did not go, but "kept out," and made money, 
was more admired and courted than the "poor fellow" with one leg or arm 
less than is "allowed." 

It is fortunate for those who "skulked" that the war ended as it did, 
for had the South been successful, the soldiers would have been favored 
with every mark of distinction and honor, and they "despised and 
rejected," as they deserved to be. While the war lasted it was the 
delight of some of the stoutly built fellows to go home for a few days, 
and kick and cuff and tongue-lash the able-bodied bomb-proofs. How 
coolly and submissively they took it all! How "big" they are now! 

The rubbish accumulated by the hope of recognition burdened the soldiers 
nearly to the end. England was to abolish the blockade and send us 
immense supplies of fine arms, large and small. France was thinking 
about landing an imperial force in Mexico, and marching thence to the 
relief of the South. But the "Confederate yell" never had an echo in the 
"Marseillaise," or "God save the Queen;" and Old Dixie was destined to 
sing her own song, without the help even of "Maryland, my Maryland." The 
"war with England," which was to give Uncle Sam trouble and the South an 
ally, never came. 

Those immense balloons which somebody was always inventing, and which 
were to sail over the enemy's camps dropping whole cargoes of 
explosives, never "tugged" at their anchors, or "sailed majestically 
away." 

As discipline improved and the men began to feel that they were no 
longer simply volunteers, but _enlisted volunteers_, the romantic 
devotion which they had felt was succeeded by a feeling of constraint 



and necessity, and while the army was in reality very much improved and 
strengthened by the change, the soldiers imagined the contrary to be the 
case. And if discipline had been pushed to too great an extent, the army 
would have been deprived of the very essence of its life and power. 

When the officers began to assert superiority by withdrawing from the 
messes and organizing "officers' messes," the bond of brotherhood was 
weakened; and who will say that the dignity which was thus maintained 
was compensation for the loss of personal devotion as between comrades? 

At the outset, the fact that men were in the same company put them 
somewhat on the same level, and produced an almost perfect bond of 
sympathy; but as time wore on, the various peculiarities and weaknesses 
of the men showed themselves, and each company, as a community, 
separated into distinct circles, as indifferent to each other, save in 
the common cause, as though they had never met as friends. 

The pride of the volunteers was sorely tried by the incoming of 
conscripts,~the most despised class in the army,— and their devotion to 
company and regiment was visibly lessened. They could not bear the 
thought of having these men for comrades, and felt the flag insulted 
when claimed by one of them as "his flag." It was a great source of 
annoyance to the true men, but was a necessity. Conscripts crowded 
together in companies, regiments, and brigades would have been useless, 
but scattered here and there among the good men, were utilized. And so, 
gradually, the pleasure that men had in being associated with others 
whom they respected as equals was taken away, and the social aspect of 
army life seriously marred. 

The next serious blow to romance was the abolishment of elections, and 
the appointment of officers. Instead of the privilege and pleasure of 
picking out some good-hearted, brave comrade and making him captain, the 
lieutenant was promoted without the consent of the men, or, what was 
harder to bear, some officer hitherto unknown was sent to take command. 
This was no doubt better for the service, but it had a serious effect on 
the minds of volunteer patriot soldiers, and looked to them too much 
like arbitrary power exercised over men who were fighting that very 
principle. They frequently had to acknowledge, however, that the 
officers were all they could ask, and in many instances became devotedly 
attached to them. 

As the companies were decimated by disease, wounds, desertions, and 
death, it became necessary to consolidate them, and the social pleasures 
received another blow. Men from the same neighborhoods and villages, who 
had been schoolmates together, were no longer in companies, but mingled 
indiscriminately with all sorts of men from anywhere and everywhere. 

Those who have not served in the army as privates can form no idea of 
the extent to which such changes as those just mentioned affect the 
spirits and general worth of a soldier. Men who, when surrounded by 



their old companions, were brave and daring soldiers, full of spirit and 
hope, when thrust among strangers for whom they cared not, and who cared 
not for them, became dull and listless, lost their courage, and were 
slowly but surely "demoralized." They did, it is true, in many cases, 
stand up to the last, but they did it on dry principle, having none of 
that enthusiasm and delight in duty which once characterized them. 

The Confederate soldier was peculiar in that he was ever ready to fight, 
but never ready to submit to the routine duty and discipline of the camp 
or the march. The soldiers were determined to be soldiers after their 
own notions, and do their duty, for the love of it, as they thought 
best. The officers saw the necessity for doing otherwise, and so the 
conflict was commenced and maintained to the end. 

It is doubtful whether the Southern soldier would have submitted to any 
hardships which were purely the result of discipline, and, on the other 
hand, no amount of hardship, clearly of necessity, could cool his ardor. 
And in spite of all this antagonism between the officers and men, the 
presence of conscripts, the consolidation of commands, and many other 
discouraging facts, the privates in the ranks so conducted themselves 
that the historians of the North were forced to call them the finest 
body of infantry ever assembled. 

But to know the men, we must see them divested of all their false 
notions of soldier life, and enduring the incomparable hardships which 
marked the latter half of the war. 



The Old South 

Read Before the Lexington Chapter U.D.C., February 14, 1909, 
By Eugenia Dunlap Potts, Historian. 



No pen or brush can picture life in the old Southern States in the 
ante-bellum days. The period comprehends two hundred and fifty years 
of history without a parallel. A separate and distinct civilization was 
there represented, the like of which can never be reproduced. Socially, 
intellectually, politically and religiously, she stood pre-eminent, 
among nations. It was the spirit of the cavalier that created and 
sustained our greatness. Give the Puritan his due, and still the fact 
remains. The impetus that led to freedom from Great Britain, came from 
the South. A Southern General led the ragged Continentals on to victory. 
Southern jurists and Southern statesmanship guided the councils of 
wisdom. The genius of war pervaded her people. She gave presidents, 
cabinet officers, commanders, tacticians and strategists. Her legislation 
extended the country's territory from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

A writer aptly says: "For more than fifty formative years of our history 
the Old South was the dominating power in the nation, as it had been in 
the foundation of the colonies out of which came the Republic, and later 
in fighting its battles of independence and in forming its policies of 
government. * * * Whatever of strength or symmetry the republic had 
acquired at home, or reputation it had achieved abroad, in those earlier 
crucial days of its history, was largely due to the patriotism and 
ability of Southern statesmanship. Why that scepter of leadership has 
passed from its keeping, or why the New South is no longer at the front 
of national leadership, is a question that might well give pause to one 
who recalls the brave days when the Old South sat at the head of the 
table and directed the affairs of the nation." 

There was the manor and there was the cabin. Each head of the house was 
a potentate in his own domain— an absolute ruler of a principality as 
marked as in feudal times, without the despotism of the feudal system. 

The plantation of the old regime was tastefully laid out for beauty and 
productiveness. Flower gardens and kitchen gardens stretched away into 
the magnificence of orange trees, shady avenues and fruitful plants. 
Unbroken retreats of myrtle and laurel and tropical foliage, bantered 
the sun to do his worst. Flowers perfumed the air; magnolia bloom and 
other rich tree flora regaled the senses; extensive orchards yielded 
fruit of all kinds adapted to the soil and climate; vineyards were heavy 
with much bearing. Fields were carefully cultivated, till such a thing 
as the failure of crops was almost unknown. It was largely supplied 
with sheep and their wool, with geese, ducks, turkeys, guinea fowls, 
and every variety of poultry without stint. Eggs were gathered by the 
bushel, myriads of birds clouded the sun, and daily intoxicated their 
little brains with the juice of the black cherry. Herds of cattle were 
luxuriously pastured by Pompey and his sable mates. 



There were quantities of rich cheese, fresh butter, milk and cream. 
Vast barns were gorged with corn, rice and hay; hives were bursting 
with honey; vegetables were luscious and exhaustless; melons sprinkled 
and dotted many acres of patches; shrimp and fish filled the waters; 
crawfish wriggled in the ditches; raccoons and opossums formed the theme 
of many a negro ditty. Carriages and horses filled the stables, and 
splendid mules were well-fed and curried at the barns. High up on the 
cypress trees hung the grey moss with which the upholsterer at yon 
market place replenished his furniture vans. The farm produce alone 
yielded six or seven thousands a year, while the plantation crops of 
cotton, sugar, and rice were clear profit. Rows of white cabins were the 
homes of the colored citizens of the community. An infirmary stood apart 
for the sick. The old grandams cared for the children. Up yonder at the 
mansion house Black Mammy held sway in the nursery; Aunt Dinah was the 
cook; Aunt Rachel carried the housekeeper's keys; while Jane and Ann, 
the mulatto ladies' maids, flitted about on duty, and Jim and Jack 
'"tended on young marster and de gemman." Such hospitality as was made 
possible by that style of living can never repeat itself in changed 
conditions. Grant that these conditions are improved. Grant that the 
lifted incubus of slavery has opened the doors for the march of 
intellectual and industrial progress; the fact remains that the highest 
order of social enjoyment, and of the exercise of the charming amenities 
of life, was blotted out when the old plantation of Dixie land was 
divided up by the spoils of war. 

It is interesting to read of the first attempt at a sugar crop in 
Louisiana by a Frenchman named Bore in 1 794. His indigo plant, once so 
profitable, had been attacked and destroyed by a worm, and dire poverty 
threatened. He conceived the project of planting sugar cane. The great 
question was would the syrup granulate; and hundreds gathered to watch 
the experiment. It did granulate, and the first product sold for twelve 
thousand dollars—a large sum at that time. 

The maker of the cotton gin worked another revolution in commerce, and 
rice proved to be an unfailing staple. Armies of negroes tilled the 
soil, and were happy in their circumscribed sphere, humanely cared for 
by the whites. 

Enter the home and lo! a palace greets you. Massive mahogany furniture, 
now, alas! in scattered remnants, meets the eye at every turn. Treasures 
and elegant trifles of many lands attest the artistic taste of the 
owners. Gorgeous china, plate and glass are there in everyday use. 
Fruits of the loom in rarest silk and linen, embellish the chambers 
and luxury sits enthroned. The chatelaine, gracious and cultured, is 
to the manner born: and from season to season she fills her house with 
congenial people who are invited to come, but not, as with present house 
parties, told when to go. As long as they found it comfortable and 
convenient the latchstring was out. A guest was never permitted to pay 
for anything; expressage, laundry and all incidentals were as free as 



air. The question of money, nowadays impertinently thrust forth, was 
never hinted at in the olden time. It was considered bad form, and the 
luckless boaster of "how poor he was" would have been properly stared 
at as a boor as well as a bore. 

For pastimes men had fishing and hunting, and for women there were lawn 
games and indoor diversions. Speaking of the women of the South a writer 
apdy said: "They dwell in a land goodly and pleasant to the eye; a land 
of fine resources, both agricultural and mineral; where may be found 
fertile cotton fields, vast rice tracts, large sugar plantations, bright 
skies and balmy breezes. The whole land is plowed by mighty rivers, is 
ribbed by long mountain chains, and washed by the sea." 

Fitting environment, we add, for the gorgeous residences, notably 
in Georgia and South Carolina, built by the nobility and gentry of 
the republic, and inherited by the descendants of the old colonial 
aristocracy. What wonder, that they held themselves aloof from the 
manual laborer, black or white, and that they were uncontaminated by 
the attrition of commercial competition. In the summer the family sought 
the cooler climate of old Kentucky or Virginia, or farther north to 
Saratoga, Long Branch, or some one of the then attractive resorts. They 
travelled in state, frequently bringing the family coach, and never 
without a retinue of servants. What a sensation they made! And money 
flowed like water. The young men, rich and idle, paid court to pretty 
girls, sure of a welcome from both parents and daughters, for to marry a 
Southern planter was to achieve a social victory for all time to come. 
The mechanical and athletic age had not yet dawned. The accepted escort 
must be a professional man, or else lord of a domain such as I have 
described. Pride and prejudice blinded judgment, and the aristocracy 
of merit alone was unappreciated. 

And yet the Southern woman, even of great wealth, could not afford 
to be idle. She was not, save in exceptional cases, the useless, 
half-educated, irresponsible creature she has been represented. Some 
there are always and everywhere whose lives are given over to fads, 
fancies and frivolities. But the true mothers were priestesses at the 
home altar, and kept the sacred fires bright and burning. Their duty 
was to keep others busy, and to direct and oversee the vast domestic 
machinery of the home. 

Their views were somewhat narrow, for as yet the bright sun of woman's 
emancipation was barely peeping over the horizon. Their minds did not 
grasp the vexed questions of theology, politics, or economics. They 
accepted the faith of their fathers, and shifted all burdens to stronger 
shoulders. They were eminently religious and charitable. Ways and 
means were at hand, and they did not bother their brains with isms and 
ologies. Regular attendance upon the nearest church, and reverence for 
the clergy, were prominent in their creed. 



Education for the masses was not provided, as it is now; but the 
majority of the better class were finely educated, either at Northern 
schools, or by the governess, and tutor at home. In many cases where the 
wife was widowed, she nobly and intelligently arose to the management of 
business affairs. If misfortune came, and the woman felt obliged to earn 
a livelihood, it did not occur to her to seek it behind a counter or in 
a workshop as we do in this generation. She was inclined to walk in the 
old paths, and follow old customs. They believed their own skies were 
bluest, their own cornfields greenest, their tobacco finest, their 
cotton the whitest on earth. They were devoted to old friends, to old 
manners and customs, and gloried in their birthright. 

In the line of literary productions the South was backward. Augusta 
Evans Wilson's remarkable novels, Beulah, St, Elmo, and others, were 
read and re-read, not for any lasting good, but for passing interest, 
and largely for the glamour that invested a Southern writer. Madame Le 
Vert produced "Souvenirs of Travel," among the very earliest of books 
on European scenes. Marion Harland's works were read, and possessed the 
selling quality notwithstanding the bitter taste left by her humiliated 
heroines. Caroline Lee Hentz, Mrs. Holmes, Mrs. Southworth, and a small 
army of essayists in the field, clamored for recognition; but time was 
when to see the Southern woman in print was an innovation displeasing to 
the household gods. Time came when the slumbering faculties were stirred 
into splendid and successful activity. The depth of the natures hitherto 
unsounded arose to the new demands right valiantly. We behold its fruits 
in the rearing of splendid monuments, the erection of noble charity 
institutions, the endowing of colleges, the equipment of missionaries, 
the awakening of wide philanthropies, and in the higher lines of 
Christian endeavor. The men who shouldered arms, from father to son, 
to defend their States rights, were the same who, in times of peace, 
knew no burdens of life save those they voluntarily assumed. The women 
who sewed night and day upon garments for field and hospital, were the 
same who were wont to employ their white hands with fragile china and 
heirloom plate, or dally with needlework in the morning room. These were 
the mothers who, standing by the slaughtered first-born, gave his sword 
to the next son, and bade him go at his country's call. There was the 
spirit of heroism not surpassed by the heroes of the sterner sex. They 
suffered privations and terrors without a murmur. 

To visit one of these ante-bellum homes was a privilege indeed. And 
something of the spirit of the canaille of the French revolution must 
have animated the foreign hordes, who, not content with confiscating 
these captured palaces, ruthlessly cut and destroyed the richness and 
elegance they were beholding for the first time in their commonplace 
lives. It was not the spirit of conquest, but of vandalism, that 
animated them. Wanton destruction and not spoliation, common in war 
tactics, was their watchword. A domain fairer than Elysium opened to 
their astonished gaze, whenever they penetrated some sylvan grove where 
stood the plantation manor house. 



Alas! for the old plantation days! Alas! for the easygoing spirit that 
marked the times! The long, pitiless, hot sun-days were not inspirers of 
extraordinary energy. Yankee thrift was as pigmy play to these owners of 
bursting coffers. The hurry and bustle of our Northern neighbors was an 
unknown quantity in their economy. It is to the forcible wresting from 
the South of their inherited institutions, of the machinery which made 
their social order possible, that the land of Dixie owes the prosperity 
and thrift of to-day. Evil was done and good came therefrom. Years of 
wasted substance and enforced poverty were groped through, till at 
last the day-star rose upon new industries. Hands and feet and awakened 
faculties spring to the keynote of progress, and "Our days are marching 
on." 



(Here were inserted in the manuscript twenty pages from the diary of the 
Historian, written when, as a school girl, she visited with her parents 
some of the sugar plantations of Louisiana. They give the picture by an 
eye-witness of the social and commercial life in the South; but while, 
perhaps, interesting in the reading of a paper, are not necessary, in 
print, to the theme.) 

Future generations may hug to themselves the consolation that we were 
pulled down only to be built up again in greater prosperity, under a 
different order of things. The tears and woes of the old South may 
change into smiles and good cheer, forgetting the glory that once 
encircled us like a radiant halo. But many there are who feel that "Such 
things were, and were most dear to us!" These look back with brimming 
eyes, and force down the rising sob, as they sorrowfully murmur. 



"My native land, good night." 



A DAY. 

By Louisa May Alcott 




"They've come! they've come! hurry up, ladies—you're wanted." 

"Who have come? the rebels?" 

This sudden summons in the gray dawn was somewhat startling to a three 
days' nurse like myself, and, as the thundering knock came at our door, 
I sprang up in my bed, prepared 

"To gird my woman's form, 
And on the ramparts die," 

if necessary; but my room-mate took it more coolly, and, as she began a 
rapid toilet, answered my bewildered question,— 

"Bless you, no child; it's the wounded from Fredericksburg; forty 
ambulances are at the door, and we shall have our hands full in fifteen 
minutes." 

"What shall we have to do?" 

"Wash, dress, feed, warm and nurse them for the next three months, I 
dare say. Eighty beds are ready, and we were getting impatient for the 
men to come. Now you will begin to see hospital life in earnest, for 
you won't probably find time to sit down all day, and may think 
yourself fortunate if you get to bed by midnight. Come to me in the 
ball-room when you are ready; the worst cases are always carried there, 
and I shall need your help." 

So saying, the energetic little woman twirled her hair into a button at 
the back of her head, in a "cleared for action" sort of style, and 
vanished, wrestling her way into a feminine kind of pea-jacket as she 
went. 



I am free to confess that I had a realizing sense of the fact that my 
hospital bed was not a bed of roses just then, or the prospect before 
me one of unmingled rapture. My three days' experiences had begun with 
a death, and, owing to the defalcation of another nurse, a somewhat 
abrupt plunge into the superintendence of a ward containing forty beds, 
where I spent my shining hours washing faces, serving rations, giving 
medicine, and sitting in a very hard chair, with pneumonia on one side, 
diphtheria on the other, five typhoids on the opposite, and a dozen 
dilapidated patriots, hopping, lying, and lounging about, all staring 
more or less at the new "nuss," who suffered untold agonies, but 
concealed them under as matronly an aspect as a spinster could assume, 
and blundered through her trying labors with a Spartan firmness, which 
I hope they appreciated, but am afraid they didn't. Having a taste for 
"ghastliness," I had rather longed for the wounded to arrive, for 
rheumatism wasn't heroic, neither was liver complaint, or measles; even 
fever had lost its charms since "bathing burning brows" had been used 
up in romances, real and ideal; but when I peeped into the dusky street 
lined with what I at first had innocently called market carts, now 
unloading their sad freight at our door, I recalled sundry 
reminiscences I had heard from nurses of longer standing, my ardor 
experienced a sudden chill, and I indulged in a most unpatriotic wish 
that I was safe at home again, with a quiet day before me, and no 
necessity for being hustled up, as if I were a hen and had only to hop 
off my roost, give my plumage a peck, and be ready for action. A second 
bang at the door sent this recreant desire to the right about, as a 
little woolly head popped in, and Joey, (a six years' old contraband,) 
announced— 

"Miss Blank is jes' wild fer ye, and says fly round right away. They's 
comin' in, I tell yer, heaps on 'em— one was took out dead, and I see 
him,— hi! warn't he a goner!" 

With which cheerful intelligence the imp scuttled away, singing like a 
blackbird, and I followed, feeling that Richard was not himself again, 
and wouldn't be for a long time to come. 

The first thing I met was a regiment of the vilest odors that ever 
assaulted the human nose, and took it by storm. Cologne, with its seven 
and seventy evil savors, was a posy-bed to it; and the worst of this 
affliction was, every one had assured me that it was a chronic weakness 
of all hospitals, and I must bear it. I did, armed with lavender water, 
with which I so besprinkled myself and premises, that, like my friend 
Sairy, I was soon known among my patients as "the nurse with the 
bottle." Having been run over by three excited surgeons, bumped against 
by migratory coal-hods, water-pails, and small boys, nearly scalded by 
an avalanche of newly-filled tea-pots, and hopelessly entangled in a 
knot of colored sisters coming to wash, I progressed by slow stages up 
stairs and down, till the main hall was reached, and I paused to take 
breath and a survey. There they were! "our brave boys," as the papers 



justly call them, for cowards could hardly have been so riddled with 
shot and shell, so torn and shattered, nor have borne suffering for 
which we have no name, with an uncomplaining fortitude, which made one 
glad to cherish each as a brother. In they came, some on stretchers, 
some in men's arms, some feebly staggering along propped on rude 
crutches, and one lay stark and still with covered face, as a comrade 
gave his name to be recorded before they carried him away to the dead 
house. All was hurry and confusion; the hall was full of these wrecks 
of humanity, for the most exhausted could not reach a bed till duly 
ticketed and registered; the walls were lined with rows of such as 
could sit, the floor covered with the more disabled, the steps and 
doorways filled with helpers and lookers on; the sound of many feet and 
voices made that usually quiet hour as noisy as noon; and, in the midst 
of it all, the matron's motherly face brought more comfort to many a 
poor soul, than the cordial draughts she administered, or the cheery 
words that welcomed all, making of the hospital a home. 

The sight of several stretchers, each with its legless, armless, or 
desperately wounded occupant, entering my ward, admonished me that I 
was there to work, not to wonder or weep; so I corked up my feelings, 
and returned to the path of duty, which was rather "a hard road to 
travel" just then. The house had been a hotel before hospitals were 
needed, and many of the doors still bore their old names; some not so 
inappropriate as might be imagined, for my ward was in truth a 
ball-room, if gun-shot wounds could christen it. Forty beds were 
prepared, many already tenanted by tired men who fell down anywhere, 
and drowsed till the smell of food roused them. Round the great stove 
was gathered the dreariest group I ever saw—ragged, gaunt and pale, 
mud to the knees, with bloody bandages untouched since put on days 
before; many bundled up in blankets, coats being lost or useless; and 
all wearing that disheartened look which proclaimed defeat, more 
plainly than any telegram of the Burnside blunder. I pitied them so 
much, I dared not speak to them, though, remembering all they had been 
through since the rout at Fredericksburg, I yearned to serve the 
dreariest of them all. Presently, Miss Blank tore me from my refuge 
behind piles of one-sleeved shirts, odd socks, bandages and lint; put 
basin, sponge, towels, and a block of brown soap into my hands, with 
these appalling directions: 

"Come, my dear, begin to wash as fast as you can. Tell them to take off 
socks, coats and shirts, scrub them well, put on clean shirts, and the 
attendants will finish them off, and lay them in bed." 

If she had requested me to shave them all, or dance a hornpipe on the 
stove funnel, I should have been less staggered; but to scrub some 
dozen lords of creation at a moment's notice, was really— really— . 
However, there was no time for nonsense, and, having resolved when I 
came to do everything I was bid, I drowned my scruples in my wash-bowl, 
clutched my soap manfully, and, assuming a business-like air, made a 
dab at the first dirty specimen I saw, bent on performing my task vi et 



armis if necessary. I chanced to light on a withered old Irishman, 
wounded in the head, which caused that portion of his frame to be 
tastefully laid out like a garden, the bandages being the walks, his 
hair the shrubbery. He was so overpowered by the honor of having a lady 
wash him, as he expressed it, that he did nothing but roll up his eyes, 
and bless me, in an irresistible style which was too much for my sense 
of the ludicrous; so we laughed together, and when I knelt down to take 
off his shoes, he "flopped" also, and wouldn't hear of my touching 
"them dirty craters. May your bed above be aisy darlin', for the day's 
work ye ar doon!— Whoosh! there ye are, and bedad, it's hard tellin' 
which is the dirtiest, the fut or the shoe." It was; and if he hadn't 
been to the fore, I should have gone on pulling, under the impression 
that the "fut" was a boot, for trousers, socks, shoes and legs were a 
mass of mud. This comical tableau produced a general grin, at which 
propitious beginning I took heart and scrubbed away like any tidy 
parent on a Saturday night. Some of them took the performance like 
sleepy children, leaning their tired heads against me as I worked, 
others looked grimly scandalized, and several of the roughest colored 
like bashful girls. One wore a soiled little bag about his neck, and, 
as I moved it, to bathe his wounded breast, I said, 

"Your talisman didn't save you, did it?" 

"Well, I reckon it did, marm, for that shot would a gone a couple a 
inches deeper but for my old mammy's camphor bag," answered the 
cheerful philosopher. 

Another, with a gun-shot wound through the cheek, asked for a 
looking-glass, and when I brought one, regarded his swollen face with a 
dolorous expression, as he muttered— 

"I vow to gosh, that's too bad! I warn't a bad looking chap before, and 
now I'm done for; won't there be a thunderin' scar? and what on earth 
will Josephine Skinner say?" 

He looked up at me with his one eye so appealingly, that I controlled 
my risibles, and assured him that if Josephine was a girl of sense, she 
would admire the honorable scar, as a lasting proof that he had faced 
the enemy, for all women thought a wound the best decoration a brave 
soldier could wear. I hope Miss Skinner verified the good opinion I so 
rashly expressed of her, but I shall never know. 

The next scrubbee was a nice looking lad, with a curly brown mane, and 
a budding trace of gingerbread over the lip, which he called his beard, 
and defended stoutly, when the barber jocosely suggested its 
immolation. He lay on a bed, with one leg gone, and the right arm so 
shattered that it must evidently follow: yet the little Sergeant was as 
merry as if his afflictions were not worth lamenting over; and when a 
drop or two of salt water mingled with my suds at the sight of this 
strong young body, so marred and maimed, the boy looked up, with a 



brave smile, though there was a little quiver of the lips, as he said, 

"Now don't you fret yourself about me, miss; I'm first rate here, for 
it's nuts to lie still on this bed, after knocking about in those 
confounded ambulances, that shake what there is left of a fellow to 
jelly. I never was in one of these places before, and think this 
cleaning up a jolly thing for us, though I'm afraid it isn't for you 
ladies." 

"Is this your first batde, Sergeant?" 

"No, miss; I've been in six scrimmages, and never got a scratch till 
this last one; but it's done the business pretty thoroughly for me, I 
should say. Lord! what a scramble there'll be for arms and legs, when 
we old boys come out of our graves, on the Judgment Day: wonder if we 
shall get our own again? If we do, my leg will have to tramp from 
Fredericksburg, my arm from here, I suppose, and meet my body, wherever 
it may be." 

The fancy seemed to tickle him mightily, for he laughed blithely, and 
so did I; which, no doubt, caused the new nurse to be regarded as a 
light-minded sinner by the Chaplain, who roamed vaguely about, 
informing the men that they were all worms, corrupt of heart, with 
perishable bodies, and souls only to be saved by a diligent perusal of 
certain tracts, and other equally cheering bits of spiritual 
consolation, when spirituous ditto would have been preferred. 

"I say, Mrs.!" called a voice behind me; and, turning, I saw a rough 
Michigander, with an arm blown off at the shoulder, and two or three 
bullets still in him~as he afterwards mentioned, as carelessly as if 
gentlemen were in the habit of carrying such trifles about with them. I 
went to him, and, while administering a dose of soap and water, he 
whispered, irefully: 

"That red-headed devil, over yonder, is a reb, damn him! You'll agree 
to that, I'll bet? He's got shet of a foot, or he'd a cut like the rest 
of the lot. Don't you wash him, nor feed him, but jest let him holler 
till he's tired. It's a blasted shame to fetch them fellers in here, 
along side of us; and so I'll tell the chap that bosses this concern; 
cuss me if I don't." 

I regret to say that I did not deliver a moral sermon upon the duty of 
forgiving our enemies, and the sin of profanity, then and there; but, 
being a red-hot Abolitionist, stared fixedly at the tall rebel, who was 
a copperhead, in every sense of the word, and privately resolved to put 
soap in his eyes, rub his nose the wrong way, and excoriate his cuticle 
generally, if I had the washing of him. 

My amiable intentions, however, were frustrated; for, when I 
approached, with as Christian an expression as my principles would 



allow, and asked the question— "Shall I try to make you more 
comfortable, sir?" all I got for my pains was a gruff— 

"No; I'll do it myself." 

"Here's your Southern chivalry, with a witness," thought I, dumping the 
basin down before him, thereby quenching a strong desire to give him a 
summary baptism, in return for his ungraciousness; for my angry 
passions rose, at this rebuff, in a way that would have scandalized 
good Dr. Watts. He was a disappointment in all respects, (the rebel, 
not the blessed Doctor,) for he was neither fiendish, romantic, 
pathetic, or anything interesting; but a long, fat man, with a head 
like a burning bush, and a perfectly expressionless face: so I could 
dislike him without the slightest drawback, and ignored his existence 
from that day forth. One redeeming trait he certainly did possess, as 
the floor speedily testified; for his ablutions were so vigorously 
performed, that his bed soon stood like an isolated island, in a sea of 
soap-suds, and he resembled a dripping merman, suffering from the loss 
of a fin. If cleanliness is a near neighbor to godliness, then was the 
big rebel the godliest man in my ward that day. 

Having done up our human wash, and laid it out to dry, the second 
syllable of our version of the word war-fare was enacted with much 
success. Great trays of bread, meat, soup and coffee appeared; and both 
nurses and attendants turned waiters, serving bountiful rations to all 
who could eat. I can call my pinafore to testify to my good will in the 
work, for in ten minutes it was reduced to a perambulating bill of 
fare, presenting samples of all the refreshments going or gone. It was 
a lively scene; the long room lined with rows of beds, each filled by 
an occupant, whom water, shears, and clean raiment, had transformed 
from a dismal ragamuffin into a recumbent hero, with a cropped head. To 
and fro rushed matrons, maids, and convalescent "boys," skirmishing 
with knives and forks; retreating with empty plates; marching and 
counter-marching, with unvaried success, while the clash of busy spoons 
made most inspiring music for the charge of our Light Brigade: 

"Beds to the front of them, 
Beds to the right of them, 
Beds to the left of them, 
Nobody blundered. 
Beamed at by hungry souls, 
Screamed at with brimming bowls, 
Steamed at by army rolls, 
Buttered and sundered. 
With coffee not cannon plied, 
Each must be satisfied, 
Whether they lived or died; 
All the men wondered." 

Very welcome seemed the generous meal, after a week of suffering, 



exposure, and short commons; soon the brown faces began to smile, as 
food, warmth, and rest, did their pleasant work; and the grateful 
"Thankee's" were followed by more graphic accounts of the battle and 
retreat, than any paid reporter could have given us. Curious contrasts 
of the tragic and comic met one everywhere; and some touching as well 
as ludicrous episodes, might have been recorded that day. A six foot 
New Hampshire man, with a leg broken and perforated by a piece of 
shell, so large that, had I not seen the wound, I should have regarded 
the story as a Munchausenism, beckoned me to come and help him, as he 
could not sit up, and both his bed and beard were getting plentifully 
anointed with soup. As I fed my big nestling with corresponding 
mouthfuls, I asked him how he felt during the battle. 

"Well, 'twas my fust, you see, so I aint ashamed to say I was a trifle 
flustered in the beginnin', there was such an allfired racket; for ef 
there's anything I do spleen agin, it's noise. But when my mate, Eph 
Sylvester, caved, with a bullet through his head, I got mad, and 
pitched in, licketty cut. Our part of the fight didn't last long; so a 
lot of us larked round Fredericksburg, and give some of them houses a 
pretty consid'able of a rummage, till we was ordered out of the mess. 
Some of our fellows cut like time; but I warn't a-goin' to run for 
nobody; and, fust thing I knew, a shell bust, right in front of us, and 
I keeled over, feelin' as if I was blowed higher'n a kite. I sung out, 
and the boys come back for me, double quick; but the way they chucked 
me over them fences was a caution, I tell you. Next day I was most as 
black as that darkey yonder, lickin' plates on the sly. This is bully 
coffee, ain't it? Give us another pull at it, and I'll be obleeged to 
you." 

I did; and, as the last gulp subsided, he said, with a rub of his old 
handkerchief over eyes as well as mouth: 

"Look a here; I've got a pair a earbobs and a handkercher pin I'm a 
goin' to give you, if you'll have them; for you're the very moral o' 
Lizy Sylvester, poor Eph's wife: that's why I signalled you to come 
over here. They aint much, I guess, but they'll do to memorize the rebs 
by" 

Burrowing under his pillow, he produced a little bundle of what he 
called "truck," and gallantly presented me with a pair of earrings, 
each representing a cluster of corpulent grapes, and the pin a basket 
of astonishing fruit, the whole large and coppery enough for a small 
warming-pan. Feeling delicate about depriving him of such valuable 
relics, I accepted the earrings alone, and was obliged to depart, 
somewhat abruptly, when my friend stuck the warming-pan in the bosom of 
his night-gown, viewing it with much complacency, and, perhaps, some 
tender memory, in that rough heart of his, for the comrade he had lost. 

Observing that the man next him had left his meal untouched, I offered 
the same service I had performed for his neighbor, but he shook his 



head. 

"Thank you, ma'am; I don't think I'll ever eat again, for I'm shot in 
the stomach. But I'd like a drink of water, if you aint too busy." 

I rushed away, but the water-pails were gone to be refilled, and it was 
some time before they reappeared. I did not forget my patient patient, 
meanwhile, and, with the first mugful, hurried back to him. He seemed 
asleep; but something in the tired white face caused me to listen at 
his lips for a breath. None came. I touched his forehead; it was cold: 
and then I knew that, while he waited, a better nurse than I had given 
him a cooler draught, and healed him with a touch. I laid the sheet 
over the quiet sleeper, whom no noise could now disturb; and, half an 
hour later, the bed was empty. It seemed a poor requital for all he had 
sacrificed and suffered,~that hospital bed, lonely even in a crowd; 
for there was no familiar face for him to look his last upon; no 
friendly voice to say, Good bye; no hand to lead him gently down into 
the Valley of the Shadow; and he vanished, like a drop in that red sea 
upon whose shores so many women stand lamenting. For a moment I felt 
bitterly indignant at this seeming carelessness of the value of life, 
the sanctity of death; then consoled myself with the thought that, when 
the great muster roll was called, these nameless men might be promoted 
above many whose tall monuments record the barren honors they have won. 

All having eaten, drank, and rested, the surgeons began their rounds; 
and I took my first lesson in the art of dressing wounds. It wasn't a 
festive scene, by any means; for Dr P., whose Aid I constituted myself, 
fell to work with a vigor which soon convinced me that I was a weaker 
vessel, though nothing would have induced me to confess it then. He had 
served in the Crimea, and seemed to regard a dilapidated body very much 
as I should have regarded a damaged garment; and, turning up his cuffs, 
whipped out a very unpleasant looking housewife, cutting, sawing, 
patching and piecing, with the enthusiasm of an accomplished surgical 
seamstress; explaining the process, in scientific terms, to the 
patient, meantime; which, of course, was immensely cheering and 
comfortable. There was an uncanny sort of fascination in watching him, 
as he peered and probed into the mechanism of those wonderful bodies, 
whose mysteries he understood so well. The more intricate the wound, 
the better he liked it. A poor private, with both legs off, and shot 
through the lungs, possessed more attractions for him than a dozen 
generals, slightly scratched in some "masterly retreat;" and had any 
one appeared in small pieces, requesting to be put together again, he 
would have considered it a special dispensation. 

The amputations were reserved till the morrow, and the merciful magic 
of ether was not thought necessary that day, so the poor souls had to 
bear their pains as best they might. It is all very well to talk of the 
patience of woman; and far be it from me to pluck that feather from her 
cap, for, heaven knows, she isn't allowed to wear many; but the patient 
endurance of these men, under trials of the flesh, was truly wonderful. 



Their fortitude seemed contagious, and scarcely a cry escaped them, 
though I often longed to groan for them, when pride kept their white 
lips shut, while great drops stood upon their foreheads, and the bed 
shook with the irrepressible tremor of their tortured bodies. One or 
two Irishmen anathematized the doctors with the frankness of their 
nation, and ordered the Virgin to stand by them, as if she had been the 
wedded Biddy to whom they could administer the poker, if she didn't; 
but, as a general thing, the work went on in silence, broken only by 
some quiet request for roller, instruments, or plaster, a sigh from the 
patient, or a sympathizing murmur from the nurse. 

It was long past noon before these repairs were even partially made; 
and, having got the bodies of my boys into something like order, the 
next task was to minister to their minds, by writing letters to the 
anxious souls at home; answering questions, reading papers, taking 
possession of money and valuables; for the eighth commandment was 
reduced to a very fragmentary condition, both by the blacks and whites, 
who ornamented our hospital with their presence. Pocket books, purses, 
miniatures, and watches, were sealed up, labelled, and handed over to 
the matron, till such times as the owners thereof were ready to depart 
homeward or campward again. The letters dictated to me, and revised by 
me, that afternoon, would have made an excellent chapter for some 
future history of the war; for, like that which Thackeray's "Ensign 
Spooney" wrote his mother just before Waterloo, they were "full of 
affection, pluck, and bad spelling;" nearly all giving lively accounts 
of the battle, and ending with a somewhat sudden plunge from patriotism 
to provender, desiring "Marm," "Mary Ann," or "Aunt Peters," to send 
along some pies, pickles, sweet stuff, and apples, "to yourn in haste," 
Joe, Sam, or Ned, as the case might be. 

My little Sergeant insisted on trying to scribble something with his 
left hand, and patiently accomplished some half dozen lines of 
hieroglyphics, which he gave me to fold and direct, with a boyish 
blush, that rendered a glimpse of "My Dearest Jane," unnecessary, to 
assure me that the heroic lad had been more successful in the service 
of Commander-in-Chief Cupid than that of Gen. Mars; and a charming 
little romance blossomed instanter in Nurse Periwinkle's romantic 
fancy, though no further confidences were made that day, for Sergeant 
fell asleep, and, judging from his tranquil face, visited his absent 
sweetheart in the pleasant land of dreams. 

At five o'clock a great bell rang, and the attendants flew, not to 
arms, but to their trays, to bring up supper, when a second uproar 
announced that it was ready. The new comers woke at the sound; and I 
presently discovered that it took a very bad wound to incapacitate the 
defenders of the faith for the consumption of their rations; the amount 
that some of them sequestered was amazing; but when I suggested the 
probability of a famine hereafter, to the matron, that motherly lady 
cried out: "Bless their hearts, why shouldn't they eat? It's their only 
amusement; so fill every one, and, if there's not enough ready 



to-night, I'll lend my share to the Lord by giving it to the boys." 
And, whipping up her coffee-pot and plate of toast, she gladdened the 
eyes and stomachs of two or three dissatisfied heroes, by serving them 
with a liberal hand; and I haven't the slightest doubt that, having 
cast her bread upon the waters, it came back buttered, as another 
large-hearted old lady was wont to say. 

Then came the doctor's evening visit; the administration of medicines; 
washing feverish faces; smoothing tumbled beds; wetting wounds; singing 
lullabies; and preparations for the night. By eleven, the last labor of 
love was done; the last "good night" spoken; and, if any needed a 
reward for that day's work, they surely received it, in the silent 
eloquence of those long lines of faces, showing pale and peaceful in 
the shaded rooms, as we quitted them, followed by grateful glances that 
lighted us to bed, where rest, the sweetest, made our pillows soft, 
while Night and Nature took our places, filling that great house of 
pain with the healing miracles of Sleep, and his diviner brother, Death. 



September 13th. [1852] 

by Nathaniel Hawthorne 



—I spent last evening, as well as part of the evening 
before, at Mr. Thaxter's. It is certainly a romantic incident to find 
such a young man on this lonely island; his marriage with the pretty 
Miranda is true romance. In our talk we have glanced over many matters, 
and, among the rest, that of the stage, to prepare himself for which was 
his first motive in coming hither. He appears quite to have given up any 
dreams of that kind now. What he will do on returning to the world, as 
his purpose is, I cannot imagine; but, no doubt, through all their 
remaining life, both he and she will look back to this rocky ledge, with 
its handful of soil, as to a Paradise. 

Last evening we (Mr., Mrs., and Miss Thaxter) sat and talked of ghosts 
and kindred subjects; and they told me of the appearance of a little old 
woman in a striped gown, that had come into that house a few months ago. 
She was seen by nobody but an Irish nurse, who spoke to her, but received 
no answer. The little woman drew her chair up towards the fire, and 
stretched out her feet to warm them. By and by the nurse, who suspected 
nothing of her ghostly character, went to get a pail of water; and, when 
she came back, the litde woman was not there. It being known precisely 
how many and what people were on the island, and that no such little 
woman was among them, the fact of her being a ghost is incontestable. I 
taught them how to discover the hidden sentiments of letters by 
suspending a gold ring over them. Ordinarily, since I have been here, we 
have spent the evening under the piazza, where Mr. Laighton sits to take 
the air. He seems to avoid the within-doors whenever he can. So there 
he sits in the sea-breezes, when inland people are probably drawing their 
chairs to the fireside; and there I sit with him,— not keeping up a 
continual flow of talk, but each speaking as any wisdom happens to come 
into his mind. 

The wind, this morning, is from the northwestward, rather brisk, but not 
very strong. There is a scattering of clouds about the sky; but the 
atmosphere is singularly clear, and we can see several hills of the 
interior, the cloud-like White Mountains, and, along the shore, the long 
white beaches and the dotted dwellings, with great distinctness. Many 
small vessels spread their wings, and go seaward. 

I have been rambling over the southern part of the island, and looking at 
the traces of habitations there. There are several enclosures,— the 
largest perhaps thirty yards square,— surrounded with a rough stonewall 
of very mossy antiquity, built originally broad and strong, two or three 
large stones in width, and piled up breast-high or more, and taking 
advantage of the extending ledge to make it higher. Within this 
enclosure there is almost a clear space of soil, which was formerly, no 
doubt, cultivated as a garden, but is now close cropt by the sheep and 
catde, except where it produces thistles, or the poisonous weed called 



mercury, which seems to love these old walls, and to root itself in or 
near them. These walls are truly venerable, gray, and mossy; and you see 
at once that the hands that piled the stones must have been long ago 
turned to dust. Close by the enclosure is the hollow of an old cellar, 
with rocks tumbled into it, but the layers of stone at the side still to 
be traced, and bricks, broken or with rounded edges, scattered about, and 
perhaps pieces of lime; and weeds and grass growing about the whole. 
Several such sites of former human homes may be seen there, none of which 
can possibly be later than the Revolution, and probably they are as old 
as the setdement of the island. The site has Smutty Nose and Star 
opposite, with a road (that is, a water-road) between, varying from half 
a mile to a mile. Duck Island is also seen on the left; and, on the 
right, the shore of the mainland. Behind, the rising ground intercepts 
the view. Smith's monument is visible. I do not see where the 
inhabitants could have kept their boats, unless in the chasms worn by the 
sea into the rocks. 

One of these chasms has a spring of fresh water in the gravelly base, 
down to which the sea has worn out. The chasm has perpendicular, though 
irregular, sides, which the waves have chiselled out very square. Its 
width varies from ten to twenty feet, widest towards the sea; and on the 
shelves, up and down the sides, some soil has been here and there 
accumulated, on which grow grass and wild-flowers,— such as golden-rod, 
now in bloom, and raspberry-bushes, the fruit of which I found ripe,— the 
whole making large parts of the sides of the chasm green, its verdure 
overhanging the strip of sea that dashes and foams into the hollow. 
Sea-weed, besides what grows upon and shags the submerged rocks, is 
tossed into the harbor, together with stray pieces of wood, chips, 
barrel-staves, or (as to-day) an entire barrel, or whatever else the sea 
happens to have on hand. The water rakes to and fro over the pebbles at 
the bottom of the chasm, drawing back, and leaving much of it bare, then 
rushing up, with more or less of foam and fury, according to the force 
and direction of the wind; though, owing to the protection of the 
adjacent islands, it can never have a gale blowing right into its mouth. 
The spring is situated so far down the chasm, that, at half or two-thirds 
tide, it is covered by the sea. Twenty minutes after the retiring of the 
tide suffices to restore to it its wonted freshness. 

In another chasm, very much like the one here described, I saw a niche in 
the rock, about tall enough for a person of moderate stature to stand 
upright. It had a triangular floor and a top, and was just the place to 
hold the rudest statue that ever a savage made. 

Many of the ledges on the island have yellow moss or lichens spread on 
them in large patches. The moss of those stone walls does really look 
very old. 

"Old Bab," the ghost, has a ring round his neck, and is supposed either 
to have been hung or to have had his throat cut, but he steadfastly 
declines telling the mode of his death. There is a luminous appearance 



about him as he walks, and his face is pale and very dreadful. 

The Fanny arrived this forenoon, and sailed again before dinner. She 
brought, as passenger, a Mr. Balch, brother to the country trader who has 
been spending a few days here. On her return, she has swept the islands 
of all the non-residents except myself. The wind being ahead, and pretty 
strong, she will have to beat up, and the voyage will be anything but 
agreeable. The spray flew before her bows, and doubtless gave the 
passengers all a thorough wetting within the first half-hour. 

The view of Star Island or Gosport from the north is picturesque,— the 
village, or group of houses, being gathered pretty closely together in 
the centre of the island, with some green about them; and above all the 
other edifices, wholly displayed, stands the little stone church, with 
its tower and belfry. On the right is White Island, with the lighthouse; 
to the right of that, and a litde to the northward, Londoner's Rock, 
where, perhaps, of old, some London ship was wrecked. To the left of 
Star Island, and nearer Hog, or Appledore, is Smutty Nose. Pour the blue 
sea about these islets, and let the surf whiten and steal up from their 
points, and from the reefs about them (which latter whiten for an 
instant, and then are lost in the whelming and eddying depths), the 
northwest-wind the while raising thousands of white-caps, and the evening 
sun shining solemnly over the expanse,— and it is a stern and lovely 
scene. 

The valleys that intersect, or partially intersect, the island are a 
remarkable feature. They appear to be of the same formation as the 
fissures in the rocks, but, as they extend farther from the sea, they 
accumulate a little soil along the irregular sides, and so become green 
and shagged with bushes, though with the rock everywhere thrusting itself 
through. The old people of the isles say that their fathers could 
remember when the sea, at high tide, flowed quite through the valley in 
which the hotel stands, and that boats used to pass. Afterwards it was a 
standing pond; then a morass, with cat-tail flags growing in it. It has 
filled up, so far as it is filled, by the soil being washed down from the 
higher ground on each side. The storms, meanwhile, have tossed up the 
shingle and paving-stones at each end of the valley, so as to form a 
barrier against the passage of any but such mighty waves as that which 
thundered through a year or two ago. 

The old inhabitants lived in the centre or towards the south of the 
island, and avoided the north and east because the latter were so much 
bleaker in winter. They could moor their boats in the road, between 
Smutty Nose and Hog, but could not draw them up. Mr. Laighton found 
traces of old dwellings in the vicinity of the hotel, and it is supposed 
that the principal part of the population was on this island. I spent 
the evening at Mr. Thaxter's, and we drank a glass of his 1 820 Scheidam. 
The northwest-wind was high at ten o'clock, when I came home, the tide 
full, and the murmur of the waves broad and deep. 



RED CLOUD STANDS IN THE WAY (1865-1909) 

by Edwin L. Sabin 

THE SIOUX WHO CLOSED THE ROAD OF THE WHITES 

The name Sioux comes down from a longer Chippewa word meaning "adder" 
or "enemy." The Indians who bore this name were the powerful 
Dakotas— the true Sioux of history. 

The wide Nation of the Lakota, as these Sioux called themselves, was a 
league of seven council fires. 

The four divisions of the Santees lived in Minnesota; the two divisions 
of the Yanktons lived between them and the Missouri River; the one 
large division of the Tetons lived in their Dakota country, west of the 
Missouri River. 

The Santees, the Yanktons and the Tetons spoke their own dialects. 
They differed in appearance from one another. They were separated into 
tribes and bands. 

Even as late as 1904 they numbered twenty- five thousand people in the 
United States. By mind, muscle and morals they have been rated as 
leaders of the Western red men. They roamed hither-thither, and 
depended upon the buffalo for food. They waged stout war. 

The Tetons were the strongest, and formed half of, the Dakota nation. 
It was chiefly they who fought the United States soldiers for so long. 
The war opened in 1855, over the killing of a crippled cow by a 
Min-i-con-jou, at Fort Laramie of Wyoming, on the Oregon Trail of the 
emigrants. 

The Brules, or Burnt Thighs; the Og-la-las, or Scatter-one's-own; the 
Hunk-pa-pas, or Those-who-camp-by-themselves; the Min-i-con-jous, or 
Those-who-plant-beside-the-stream; the Si-ha-sa-pas, or 
Black-moccasins: these were the Teton Sioux who battled the hardest to 
save their buffalo and their lands from the white man. 

[Illustration: RED CLOUD. Courtesy of The American Bureau of 
Ethnology] 

Red Cloud at first was chief of the Bad Faces band of Oglala Sioux. 
They were a small fighting band, but he was a noted brave. His count 
showed more coups, or strike-the-enemy feats, than the count of any 
other warrior of the Oglalas. Before he retired from war, his coups 
numbered eighty. 

He was born in 1822. His Sioux name was Makh-pia-sha, meaning Red 
Cloud. In the beginning it probably referred to a cloud at sunrise or 
sunset; later it referred to his army of warriors whose red blankets 



covered the hills. 

When he was forty years old, there was much excitement among the white 
men to the west of the Sioux range. From the mines of Idaho the 
gold-seekers had crossed to the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains in 
western Montana. Mining camps such as Helena, Bozeman and Virginia 
City sprang up. 

The Oregon Trail of the emigrants already passed through the Sioux 
country, and the Sioux had agreed to let it alone. Now the United 
States asked permission to make a new road, which from Fort Laramie of 
southern Wyoming would leave the Oregon Trail, and branch off 
northwest, through the Powder River and the Big Horn country of 
Wyoming, and on west across Montana, as a short-cut to the gold-fields. 

This part of Wyoming really was Crow Indian country; but the Sioux had 
driven the Crows out, and with the Northern Cheyennes were using the 
region for a hunting ground. The white man's trails to the south had 
frightened the buffalo and reduced the herds; the Powder River valleys 
were the only ranges left to the Sioux, where they might hunt and 
always find plenty of meat. 

Some of the Sioux chiefs did sign a treaty for the new road. The only 
Oglalas who signed were subchiefs. Red Cloud did not sign. The United 
States went ahead, anyway. Troops were sent forward, to begin the work 
of building the road. Red Cloud, with his Oglalas and some Cheyennes, 
surrounded them and captured them; held them prisoners for two weeks, 
until his young men threatened to kill them. Then he released them, 
with a warning. 

"I shall stand in the trail," he said. Those were the words of 
Pontiac, to Major Rogers, one hundred years before. 

United States officials were ordered to Fort Laramie, to talk with the 
angry Red Cloud. He declined to meet them. 

But already a number of white gold-seekers had entered by this Bozeman 
Trail, as it was known. In June, of the next year, 1866, the United 
States tried again to get Red Cloud's name on the paper. A council was 
called at Fort Laramie. 

During the last year, another fort had been located. It was Fort 
Reno—the first out-post of the new trail, at the Powder River, one 
hundred and sixty-seven miles along from Laramie. 

Red Cloud, and his lieutenant, They-fear-even-his-horses, came in to 
talk with the United States, at Fort Laramie. A great throng of 
Indians was present, for Fort Laramie was a busy post. 

Nothing could be done with the Red Cloud band. The United States was 



willing to promise that nobody should be allowed to leave the new road, 
or to disturb any game. Red Cloud only shook his head. He well knew 
that the white travelers would not obey the law. They would hunt and 
camp, as they chose. 

"Wah-nee-chee!" he said. "No good! Why do you come here and ask for 
what you have already taken? A fort has been built, and the road is 
being used. I say again, we will not sell our hunting grounds for a 
road." 

But the United States had decided. The Government had been assured by 

the treaty makers that all the Sioux would finally yield. There was 

last fall's treaty, as a starter. The Sioux from every band had 

signed. Besides, the Government could not give up the right to open 

roads. A railroad had the power to take right-of-way through towns and 

lands; and a Government wagon road should have the same license. 

So certain was the Government that the road would be opened, that even 
while the council with the Red Cloud Oglalas was in session, there 
arrived at Fort Laramie Colonel Henry B. Carrington of the Eighteenth 
Infantry, with seven hundred soldiers. 

Red Cloud saw the camp. 

"Where are those soldiers going?" 

"They are sent to open the new road and build forts." 

"The Americans seek to steal our land whether we say yes or no!" 
angrily uttered Red Cloud. "They will have to fight." 

He and They-fear-even-his-horses (whom the white men called 
"Young-man-afraid-of-his-horses") seized their rifles, and rode away, 
and three hundred of their warriors followed them. 

"Red Cloud means war," warned the Indians who remained. "The Great 
Father makes us presents, to buy the road; but the white soldiers come 
to steal it first. In two moons the white war chief will not have a 
hoof left." 

An express sent after Red Cloud, to ask him to return, was whipped with 
bows and ordered to get out and tell the white chiefs that Red Cloud 
would not talk about the road. 

Colonel Carrington marched on, into the forbidden land. The officers' 
wives were with them. Traders along the line insisted that the Indians 
were determined to fight; but some of the emigrant outfits bound over 
the trail to the mines were scornful of danger. One emigrant captain 
laughed, when the women were timid. 



"You'll never see an Injun unless he comes in to beg for sugar and 
tobacco," he said. "I've been on the plains too long to be scared by 
such trash." 

This was at Fort Reno. That very morning, in broad daylight Red 
Cloud's band ran off all the post suder's horses and mules while the 
soldiers looked on. Eighty men pursued, and captured only one Indian 
pony loaded with goods obtained at Fort Laramie. 

Colonel Carrington left a detachment here at the Powder River, to build 
a better Fort Reno. He marched on. 

Meanwhile Red Cloud had been growing stronger. Sioux warriors were 
hastening to join him. Spotted Tail of the Brules had declined to 
accept the treaty for opening the road— he waited for Red Cloud; but he 
was wisely staying at home. However, his Brule young men were riding 
away in large numbers, and he told the white people at Fort Laramie 
that if they "went far on the trail they had better go prepared to look 
out for their hair." 

Red Cloud was watching the march of the soldiers. He did not attack; 
but when he saw them pushing on, and finally making camp to locate 
another fort, fifty miles northwest of Reno, on Piney Fork of 
Lodge-pole Creek, in the Big Horn Mountains of northern Wyoming, he 
again sent a message, by a party of soldiers whom he met and turned 
back. 

"The white chief must take his soldiers out of this country. Let him 
decide for peace or war. If he wants peace, he can go back to Powder 
River. The fort there can stay. But no forts shall be built farther 
on the road, and no soldiers shall march over the road which has never 
been given to the white people." 

Red Cloud wanted an answer at once. He also asked that the white chief 
come to him with an interpreter, and settie matters in a council. But 
the messenger was held at the fort for a short time, and Red Cloud 
moved his warriors to a new place. 

Colonel Carrington invited the Sioux to come to the camp; and went 
ahead building his fort. Some bands of Northern Cheyennes appeared for 
a talk. They said that Red Cloud had urged them to join the Sioux in 
keeping the white men out of the hunting grounds, and that he knew what 
the soldiers had been doing every hour since they left Fort Laramie. 

The Cheyennes seemed a little fearful of the Sioux; but said that if 
they were given provisions, they would stay away from the white trail. 

When the Cheyennes returned to the Sioux, Red Cloud asked them what the 
white chief had said. 



"Is he going back to the Powder River?" 

"No," answered Black Horse, of the Cheyennes. "The white chief will 
not go back, and his soldiers will go on." 

"What presents did he give you?" 

"All we wanted to eat. He wishes the Sioux and the Cheyennes and all 
the other Indians to go to Fort Laramie, and sign the treaty, and get 
more presents. I think that we had better take the white man's hand 
and presents, rather than fight him and lose everything." 

"No!" replied Red Cloud. "The white man lies and steals. My lodges 
were many; now they are few. The white man wants all. He must fight, 
and the Indian will die where his fathers died." 

With that, the Sioux unstrung their bows and whipped the Cheyennes on 
the face and back, crying, "Coup!" as if they were striking the enemy. 

So Black Horse sent word that the Sioux intended war. 

The fort was named Fort Phil Kearney. It was built of timber cut in 
the pine woods seven miles distant, and was surrounded by a palisade or 
high fence of thick pickets set upright. 

Saw mills were placed in the woods, and the wood-camps were protected 
by block-houses. Almost one hundred wagons were used, to haul the logs 
and boards. 

One hundred miles onward, another fort was started: Fort C. F. Smith. 

The Crows informed Colonel Carrington that Red Cloud had tried to 
enlist even them— that all the Sioux were uniting to drive out the 
white men from this region, and that in the fall there would be a "big 
fight" at the two forts. 

White Mouth and Rotten Tail said that they were half a day in riding 
through the Sioux village; there were fifteen hundred lodges. In 
truth, Chief Red Cloud had over two thousand warriors, with whom to 
stand in the path. 

And there he stood. Nobody might doubt that. His raiders watched 
every mile of the trail back to Powder River, and not an emigrant train 
got through. He himself, with two thousand warriors, guarded Fort 
Kearney, where the white chief lived. 

Nobody might venture from it to hunt game. The wood wagons might move 
only when many together and well armed. Not a load of hay could be 
brought in without strong escort. After a time no mail could be sent 
on to Fort Smith. 



Colonel Carrington had five companies of infantry and one company of 
the Second Cavalry. The infantry was mostiy recruits. Their guns were 
old style muzzle loaders; but the band had the new Spencer 
breech-loaders. 

He asked for better guns and more ammunition. The Government was not 
certain that the Sioux could do much against soldiers of a country 
which had just been trained by a four years' war, and Carrington was 
left to prove it. 

Chief Red Cloud had his first chance to prove the opposite on December 
6. He had been amusing his warriors by letting them gallop past the 
fort and shout challenges to the soldiers to come out and fight; then 
when the cannon shot at them, they dodged the shells—but did not 
always succeed. 

The big guns that shot twice surprised them. 

On the morning of December 6 Red Cloud struck in earnest, and had 
planned to strike hard. He had a line of signal flags seven miles 
long, by which to direct his army. Then he sent a company to attack a 
wood train. 

The attack on the wood train brought the troops out of the fort. One 
detachment of thirty- five cavalry and a few mounted infantry was 
commanded by Captain William J. Fetterman. He was very anxious to 
fight Indians; in fact, the officers all had set their hearts upon 
"taking Red Cloud's scalp." 

Captain Fetterman rescued the wagon train, by chasing the Sioux away; 
but in about five miles Red Cloud faced his men about and closed. It 
was an ambuscade. The troopers of the cavalry were stampeded, and the 
captain found himself, with two other officers and a dozen men, 
surrounded by yelling warriors. 

Colonel Carrington arrived just in time to save him; but young 
Lieutenant H. S. Bingham of the Second Cavalry was killed, and so was 
Sergeant Bowers. 

When Captain Fetterman had returned to the fort he had changed his mind 
regarding the prowess of the Sioux, whom he had thought to be only 
robbers. 

"I have learned a lesson," he remarked. "This Indian war has become a 
hand-to-hand fight, and requires great caution. I'll take no more 
risks like that of today!" 

Red Cloud was not satisfied. His warriors had not done exacdy as he 
had told them to do. He bided his time. 



On the morning of December 21 he was again ready. His men were 
stationed, waiting for a wood train to appear. It appeared, starting 
out to chop timber in the pine woods, and haul the logs to the fort. 

It was an unusually strong train— a number of heavy wagons, and ninety 
armed men. 

Red Cloud let it get about four miles along, and ordered it attacked. 
He had spies upon a ridge of hills, to watch the fort. 

When the attack was heard at the fort, soldiers dashed out. The Red 
Cloud warriors allowed the wagon train to think that it had whipped 
them. He withdrew, across the ridge. 

The leader of the soldiers was Captain Fetterman, again. He had asked 
for the command. With him was Captain Fred H. Brown, who expected to 
go back to Fort Laramie, and wished, first, to get a scalp. He and 
Captain Fetterman were rivals for scalps and had almost forgotten the 
affair of December 6. They were gallant soldiers, but reckless. 

Altogether the detachment numbered seventy-nine officers and men, and 
two scouts named Wheatley and Fisher. 

Captain Fetterman was distinctly ordered by Colonel Carrington to do 
nothing but rescue the wagon train. He must not cross the ridge in 
pursuit of the Sioux. 

Captain Fetterman did not move directly for the place of the wagon 
train. He made a circuit, to cut off the attacking Sioux, at their 
rear, or between the wagon train and the ridge to the north of it. 

He had taken no surgeon, so Dr. Hines was hurried after him. The 
doctor came back in another hurry. He reported that the wagon train 
was on its way to the timber, without the captain; and that the captain 
had disappeared, over the ridge! Many Indians were in sight, and the 
doctor had been obliged to stop short. 

Now, on a sudden, there was a burst of distant gun-fire. In twelve 
minutes a second detachment of soldiers was on the run, from the fort 
for the battle; wagons and ambulances and more men followed; and soon 
only one hundred and nineteen men remained. 

The firing was very heavy, in volleys— then in fire-at-will; then it 

died down— quit. Not a sound could be heard, as the women and men in 

Fort Kearney strained their ears and eyes. 

Presently a courier from the second detachment galloped headlong in. 
He said that the valley beyond the ridge was swarming with Sioux; they 
yelled and dared the soldiers to come down to the road there. But of 



the Captain Fetterman command, no trace could be sighted. 

The soldiers and the reinforcements stayed out all the afternoon. They 
returned at dark; but of the eighty-one others, none came back. All of 
them, the entire eighty-one, had fallen to the army of Red Cloud. 

Nobody was alive to tell the story of the fight. The signs on the 
field were plain, though; and of course the Red Cloud warriors knew 
well what had occurred. 

Captain Fetterman had crossed the ridge, to chase the Sioux. Two 
thousand Red Cloud men were waiting for him. They permitted him to 
advance to the forbidden road. The white soldiers fought until their 
ammunition was almost spent. Then the Red Cloud men rushed. Only six 
of the white soldiers were shot; the rest were killed by hand. 

The plan of Red Cloud and his chiefs had been laid to get all the 
troops out of the fort, together; kill them and seize the fort. 

But the warriors had not waited long enough. Their victory was too 
quick, and they lost too many men, themselves, in the one fight: 
seventy, of killed and wounded, they said; sixty-five of killed, alone, 
said the red blotches on the field. 

Still, Red Cloud had closed the road with the bodies of the soldiers. 
He had made his word good. 

The garrison in Fort Kearney gave up all thought of glory by capturing 
Red Cloud; and this winter there was no more fighting. How many 
warriors Red Cloud had, to "cover the hills with their scarlet 
blankets," nobody knew; but the count ran from three thousand to five 
thousand. 

The spring came, and the summer came, and the road had not been opened. 
In more than a year, not a single wagon had passed upon it, through the 
hunting grounds of the Sioux. 

Another white chief had been sent to take command of Fort Phil Kearney. 
He was Brigadier General H. W Wessels. All this summer the soldiers 
were having to fight for wood and water. The contractor in charge of 
the teams hauling lumber complained that he must have more protection 
or he would be unable to do the work. 

Captain James Powell of the Twenty-seventh Infantry was ordered out to 
protect the lumber camps. He took Lieutenant John C. Jenness and 
fifty-one men. 

The wood choppers had two camps, about a mile apart. The captain 
detailed twenty-five of his men to guard the one camp, and escort the 
wagon trains to the fort; with the twenty-six others he made a fort of 



wagon boxes, at the second camp. 

He arranged fourteen of the wagon boxes on the ground, in a circle. 
Some of the boxes had been lined with boiler iron. Two wagons were 
left on wheels, so that the rifles might be aimed from underneath. The 
boxes were pierced low down with a row of loop-holes. The spaces 
between the ends of the boxes were filled with ox-chains, slabs and 
brush. He had plenty of ammunition and plenty of new breech-loading 
rifles. 

The little fort was located in an open basin, surrounded by gentle 
hills. He directed the men of the other camp to come in at the first 
sign of trouble. 

The Sioux were at hand. Red Cloud had been merely waiting for the 
soldiers to march out and make it worth his while to descend. He was 
resolved to destroy Fort Kearney this year, before the snows. 

It seemed to him that again he had the soldiers where he wanted them. 
Word of the flimsy little corral spread a laugh among his two thousand 
warriors. The squaws and old men were summoned from the allied Sioux 
and out-law Cheyenne village, to come and see and be ready with their 
knives. 

On the morning of August 2 he so suddenly attacked the unfortified wood 
camp that he cut it off completely. Two hundred of his men captured 
the mule herd; five hundred of them attacked the wagon train there, 
burned the wagons and drove the soldiers and teamsters and choppers who 
were outside the corral, in flight to Fort Kearney. Scalps were taken. 

Now it was the turn of the puny corral, and the rest of the soldiers. 

He could see only the low circle of wagon-boxes. They were covered 
with blankets; underneath the blankets there were soldiers— few and 
frightened. 

The hill slopes around were thronged with his people, gathered to watch 
and to plunder. He felt like a great chief indeed. And at wave of his 
hand eight hundred of his cavalry dashed in a thundering, craclding 
surge of death straight at the silent circle. 

On they sped, and on, and on, and were just about to dash against the 
circle and sweep over, when suddenly such a roar, and sheet of flame, 
struck them in the face that they staggered and melted. Now—while the 
guns were empty! But the guns were not yet empty— they belched without 
pause. Veering right and left around a bloody lane the warriors, 
crouching low, tore for safety from the frightful blast. 

Red Cloud could not understand. His own men were well armed, with 
rifles and with muskets captured from the soldiers during the past year 



or supplied at the trading post. It seemed to him that there were more 
soldiers under those blankets than he had reckoned. But he knew that 
his men were brave; his people were watching from the hills; he had no 
mind for defeat. 

In the corral Captain Powell had told his twenty-six soldiers and four 
civilians to fight for their lives. The poor shots were ordered to 
load guns and pass them as fast as possible to the crack shots. 

Red Cloud rallied his whole force, of more than two thousand. He 
dismounted eight hundred and sent them forward to crawl along the 
ground, as sharpshooters; they ringed the corral with bullets and 
arrows. 

He himself led twelve hundred, afoot, for a charge. His young nephew 
was his chief aide— to win the right to be head chief after Red Cloud's 
death. 

But although they tried, in charge after charge, for three hours, they 
could not enter the littie fort. Sometimes they got within ten 
yards—the soldiers threw augers at them, and they threw the augers 
back— and back they reeled, themselves. The guns of the little fort 
never quit! 

Red Cloud still could not understand. He called a council. In the 
opinion of his chiefs and braves, the white soldiers were armed with 
guns that shot of themselves and did not need reloading. 

The squaws on the hills were wailing; his men were discouraged; many 
had fallen. So finally he ordered that the bodies be saved, and the 
fight ended. His braves again crawled forward, behind shields, with 
ropes; tied the ropes to the bodies, in spite of the bullets, and 
running, snaked the bodies away behind them. 

"Some bad god fought against us," complained the Red Cloud people. 
"The white soldiers had a great medicine. We were burned by fire." 

And all the Indians of the plains, hearing about the mystery, when the 
breech-loading rifles mowed down the Sioux and the Cheyennes, spoke of 
the bad god fight that defeated Chief Red Cloud. 

The Sioux reported that they had lost eleven hundred and thirty-five 
warriors. Red Cloud's nephew was sorely wounded in the charge. 
Captain Fetterman's loss was Lieutenant Jenness and two men killed, two 
men wounded. He said that when the reinforcements, with the cannon, 
arrived from Fort Kearney, while the Sioux were removing their dead, he 
was in despair. Another charge or two and he would have been wiped out. 

But the road remained closed. Red Cloud remained in the path. This 
fall the Government decided that, after all, it had no right to open 



the road. In April of the next year, 1868, another treaty was signed 
with the Sioux and the Cheyennes, by which the United States gave up 
any claim to the Powder River and Big Horn country, and the Indians 
promised to let the Union Pacific Railroad alone. 

Red Cloud did not sign. "The white men are liars," he insisted; and he 
waited until the three forts, Smith and Kearney and Reno, were 
abandoned. Then, in November, after his warriors had burned them, and 
all the soldiers were gone out of the country, he put his name to the 
treaty. 

Thus he won out. He had said that he would close the road, and he had 
done it. 

Through the following years he remained quiet. He had had his fill of 
fighting. His name was great. He was head chief of the Red Cloud 
agency, later called Pine Ridge. Spotted Tail of the Brules controlled 
the other agency, later called Rosebud. 

Red Cloud always closely watched the whites. He was at peace, but 
suspicious. When the Black Hills were finally demanded by the United 
States, he sent out men to count the buffalo. The number in sight was 
too small. Some day, soon, the Indians would have no meat on their 
hunting grounds. Therefore Red Cloud decided that the red men must 
begin to live by aid of the white man; and he favored the 
reservations—even the sale of the Black Hills so that his people would 
be made rich enough to settie down. 

He was looked up to as a warrior and a councillor, but the United 
States did not trust him; and after a time, put Spotted Tail over him, 
in charge of the two agencies. This made bad feeling, and Red Cloud 
and Spotted Tail did not speak to each other. However, his own people, 
who rose under Sitting Bull, urged him to join with them, in vain. 

Red Cloud lived to be a very old man. He became almost blind, and 
partly paralyzed. He stuck to his one wife. They were together for 
many years. 

He died in December, 1909, in a two-story house built for him by the 
Government on the Pine Ridge agency in South Dakota. He was aged 
eighty-seven. Five years before he had given his chief-ship over to 
his son, young Red Cloud, who carried the name. It is a name that will 
never be forgotten. 



Chapter IV - V of Story of My Life 

by Helen Keller 

The most important day I remember in all my life is the one on 
which my teacher, Anne Mansfield Sullivan, came to me. I am 
filled with wonder when I consider the immeasurable contrasts 
between the two lives which it connects. It was the third of 
March, 1887, three months before I was seven years old. 

On the afternoon of that eventful day, I stood on the porch, 
dumb, expectant. I guessed vaguely from my mother's signs and 
from the hurrying to and fro in the house that something unusual 
was about to happen, so I went to the door and waited on the 
steps. The afternoon sun penetrated the mass of honeysuckle that 
covered the porch, and fell on my upturned face. My fingers 
lingered almost unconsciously on the familiar leaves and blossoms 
which had just come forth to greet the sweet southern spring. I 
did not know what the future held of marvel or surprise for me. 
Anger and bitterness had preyed upon me continually for weeks and 
a deep languor had succeeded this passionate struggle. 

Have you ever been at sea in a dense fog, when it seemed as if a 
tangible white darkness shut you in, and the great ship, tense 
and anxious, groped her way toward the shore with plummet and 
sounding-line, and you waited with beating heart for something to 
happen? I was like that ship before my education began, only I 
was without compass or sounding-line, and had no way of knowing 
how near the harbour was. "Light! give me light!" was the 
wordless cry of my soul, and the light of love shone on me in 
that very hour. 

I felt approaching footsteps, I stretched out my hand as I 
supposed to my mother. Some one took it, and I was caught up and 
held close in the arms of her who had come to reveal all things 
to me, and, more than all things else, to love me. 

The morning after my teacher came she led me into her room and 
gave me a doll. The little blind children at the Perkins 
Institution had sent it and Laura Bridgman had dressed it; but I 
did not know this until afterward. When I had played with it a 
little while, Miss Sullivan slowly spelled into my hand the word 
"d-o-1-1." I was at once interested in this finger play and tried 
to imitate it. When I finally succeeded in making the letters 
correctly I was flushed with childish pleasure and pride. Running 
downstairs to my mother I held up my hand and made the letters 
for doll. I did not know that I was spelling a word or even that 
words existed; I was simply making my fingers go in monkey-like 
imitation. In the days that followed I learned to spell in this 
uncomprehending way a great many words, among them pin, hat, cup 
and a few verbs like sit, stand and walk. But my teacher had been 



with me several weeks before I understood that everything has a 

name. 

One day, while I was playing with my new doll, Miss Sullivan put 
my big rag doll into my lap also, spelled "d-o-1-1" and tried to 
make me understand that "d-o-1-1" applied to both. Earlier in the 
day we had had a tussle over the words "m-u-g" and "w-a-t-e-r." 
Miss Sullivan had tried to impress it upon me that "m-u-g" is mug 
and that "w-a-t-e-r" is water, but I persisted in confounding the 
two. In despair she had dropped the subject for the time, only to 
renew it at the first opportunity. I became impatient at her 
repeated attempts and, seizing the new doll, I dashed it upon the 
floor. I was keenly delighted when I felt the fragments of the 
broken doll at my feet. Neither sorrow nor regret followed my 
passionate outburst. I had not loved the doll. In the still, dark 
world in which I lived there was no strong sentiment or 
tenderness. I felt my teacher sweep the fragments to one side of 
the hearth, and I had a sense of satisfaction that the cause of 
my discomfort was removed. She brought me my hat, and I knew I 
was going out into the warm sunshine. This thought, if a wordless 
sensation may be called a thought, made me hop and skip with 
pleasure. 

We walked down the path to the well-house, attracted by the 
fragrance of the honeysuckle with which it was covered. Some one 
was drawing water and my teacher placed my hand under the spout. 
As the cool stream gushed over one hand she spelled into the 
other the word water, first slowly, then rapidly. I stood still, 
my whole attention fixed upon the motions of her fingers. 
Suddenly I felt a misty consciousness as of something 
forgotten—a thrill of returning thought; and somehow the mystery 
of language was revealed to me. I knew then that "w-a-t-e-r" 
meant the wonderful cool something that was flowing over my hand. 
That living word awakened my soul, gave it light, hope, joy, set 
it free! There were barriers still, it is true, but barriers that 
could in time be swept away. 

I left the well-house eager to learn. Everything had a name, and 
each name gave birth to a new thought. As we returned to the 
house every object which I touched seemed to quiver with life. 
That was because I saw everything with the strange, new sight 
that had come to me. On entering the door I remembered the doll I 
had broken. I felt my way to the hearth and picked up the pieces. 
I tried vainly to put them together. Then my eyes filled with 
tears; for I realized what I had done, and for the first time I 
felt repentance and sorrow. 

I learned a great many new words that day. I do not remember what 
they all were; but I do know that mother, father, sister, teacher 
were among them— words that were to make the world blossom for 



me, "like Aaron's rod, with flowers." It would have been 
difficult to find a happier child than I was as I lay in my crib 
at the close of that eventful day and lived over the joys it had 
brought me, and for the first time longed for a new day to come. 

Chapter V 

I recall many incidents of the summer of 1887 that followed my 
soul's sudden awakening. I did nothing but explore with my hands 
and learn the name of every object that I touched; and the more I 
handled things and learned their names and uses, the more joyous 
and confident grew my sense of kinship with the rest of the 
world. 

When the time of daisies and buttercups came Miss Sullivan took 
me by the hand across the fields, where men were preparing the 
earth for the seed, to the banks of the Tennessee River, and 
there, sitting on the warm grass, I had my first lessons in the 
beneficence of nature. I learned how the sun and the rain make to 
grow out of the ground every tree that is pleasant to the sight 
and good for food, how birds build their nests and live and 
thrive from land to land, how the squirrel, the deer, the lion 
and every other creature finds food and shelter. As my knowledge 
of things grew I felt more and more the delight of the world I 
was in. Long before I learned to do a sum in arithmetic or 
describe the shape of the earth, Miss Sullivan had taught me to 
find beauty in the fragrant woods, in every blade of grass, and 
in the curves and dimples of my baby sister's hand. She linked my 
earliest thoughts with nature, and made me feel that "birds and 
flowers and I were happy peers." 

But about this time I had an experience which taught me that 
nature is not always kind. One day my teacher and I were 
returning from a long ramble. The morning had been fine, but it 
was growing warm and sultry when at last we turned our faces 
homeward. Two or three times we stopped to rest under a tree by 
the wayside. Our last halt was under a wild cherry tree a short 
distance from the house. The shade was grateful, and the tree was 
so easy to climb that with my teacher's assistance I was able to 
scramble to a seat in the branches. It was so cool up in the tree 
that Miss Sullivan proposed that we have our luncheon there. I 
promised to keep still while she went to the house to fetch it. 

Suddenly a change passed over the tree. All the sun's warmth left 
the air. I knew the sky was black, because all the heat, which 
meant light to me, had died out of the atmosphere. A strange 
odour came up from the earth. I knew it, it was the odour that 
always precedes a thunderstorm, and a nameless fear clutched at 
my heart. I felt absolutely alone, cut off from my friends and 
the firm earth. The immense, the unknown, enfolded me. I remained 



still and expectant; a chilling terror crept over me. I longed 
for my teacher's return; but above all things I wanted to get 
down from that tree. 

There was a moment of sinister silence, then a multitudinous 
stirring of the leaves. A shiver ran through the tree, and the 
wind sent forth a blast that would have knocked me off had I not 
clung to the branch with might and main. The tree swayed and 
strained. The small twigs snapped and fell about me in showers. A 
wild impulse to jump seized me, but terror held me fast. I 
crouched down in the fork of the tree. The branches lashed about 
me. I felt the intermittent jarring that came now and then, as if 
something heavy had fallen and the shock had traveled up till it 
reached the limb I sat on. It worked my suspense up to the 
highest point, and just as I was thinking the tree and I should 
fall together, my teacher seized my hand and helped me down. I 
clung to her, trembling with joy to feel the earth under my feet 
once more. I had learned a new lesson—that nature "wages open 
war against her children, and under softest touch hides 
treacherous claws." 

After this experience it was a long time before I climbed another 
tree. The mere thought filled me with terror. It was the sweet 
allurement of the mimosa tree in full bloom that finally overcame 
my fears. One beautiful spring morning when I was alone in the 
summer-house, reading, I became aware of a wonderful subtle 
fragrance in the air. I started up and instinctively stretched 
out my hands. It seemed as if the spirit of spring had passed 
through the summer-house. "What is it?" I asked, and the next 
minute I recognized the odour of the mimosa blossoms. I felt my 
way to the end of the garden, knowing that the mimosa tree was 
near the fence, at the turn of the path. Yes, there it was, all 
quivering in the warm sunshine, its blossom-laden branches almost 
touching the long grass. Was there ever anything so exquisitely 
beautiful in the world before! Its delicate blossoms shrank from 
the slightest earthly touch; it seemed as if a tree of paradise 
had been transplanted to earth. I made my way through a shower of 
petals to the great trunk and for one minute stood irresolute; 
then, putting my foot in the broad space between the forked 
branches, I pulled myself up into the tree. I had some difficulty 
in holding on, for the branches were very large and the bark hurt 
my hands. But I had a delicious sense that I was doing something 
unusual and wonderful so I kept on climbing higher and higher, 
until I reached a little seat which somebody had built there so 
long ago that it had grown part of the tree itself. I sat there 
for a long, long time, feeling like a fairy on a rosy cloud. 
After that I spent many happy hours in my tree of paradise, 
thinking fair thoughts and dreaming bright dreams. 



ELECTRICITY IN HORTICULTURE. 

ByJOSEPHP.JAMES. 

Washington, Jan. 20, 1892. 

The influence of electricity upon vegetation has been the subject of 
numerous investigations. Some have been made to ascertain the effects 
of the electric current through the soil; others to ascertain the 
effect of the electric light upon growth through the air. Among the 
latter are those of Prof. L.H. Bailey of the Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station. In Bulletin No. 30 of the 
Horticultural Department is given an account of experiments with the 
electric light upon the growth of certain vegetables, like endive, 
spinach, and radish; and upon certain flowers like the heliotrope, 
petunia, verbena primula, etc. The results are interesting and 
somewhat variable. The forcing house where the experiments were 
carried on was 20 X 60 ft., and was divided into two portions by a 
partition. In one of these the plants received light from the sun by 
day and were in darkness at night. In the other they received the 
sunlight and in addition had the benefit of an arc light the whole or 
a part of the night. The experiment lasted from January until April 
during two years, six weeks of the time the first year with a naked 
light and the balance of the time with the light protected by an 
ordinary white globe. It is not the purpose here to enter into any 
great details, but to give the general conclusions. 

The effect of the naked light running all night was to hasten 
maturity, the nearer the plants being to the light the greater being 
the acceleration. The lettuce, spinach, etc., "ran to seed" in the 
"light" house long before similar plants in the dark. An examination 
of the spinach leaves with the microscope showed the same amount of 
starch in each, but in the electric light plants the grains were 
larger, had more distinct markings and gave a deeper color with 
iodine. 

With lettuce it was found that the nearer the plants were to the light 
the worse the effect; and conversely those furthest away were the best 
developed. Cress and endive gave the same results. In the case of the 
latter, some of the plants were shaded from the light by an iron post, 
and these grew better and were larger than those exposed to its direct 
rays. The average weight of eight plants in full light was 49.6 
grains, as opposed to an average of six plants in the shade of 93.8 
grains. Radishes were strongly attracted to the light and moved toward 
it during the night. During the day they straightened up, but moved 
again toward the light at night. The plants nearest the lamp made a 
poor growth and were nearly dead at the end of six weeks. Averaging 
the weight of plant, of top and of tuber, it was found that those 
grown in the dark were heavier in every instance than those grown in 
the light; and the percentage of marketable tubers from the 
light-grown plants was twenty-seven, as opposed to seventy-eight in 
the dark. Chemical analyses showed the plants in the light to be more 



mature than those in the dark, although they were much smaller. Dwarf 
peas showed the same facts, those in full light being smaller than 
those in the dark. The former bloomed a week earlier than the latter, 
but the production of seed was less, being only about four-sevenths as 
great. 

Further experiments were made by excluding the sun during the day and 
exposing the plants to the diffused electric light only. In all cases, 
with radishes, lettuce, peas, corn, and potatoes, the plants died in 
about four weeks. Only a little starch and no chlorophyl was found in 
the plants deprived of sunlight and only receiving the electric light. 
Thus the experiments with a naked light showed conclusively that 
"within range of an ordinary forcing house the naked arc light running 
continuously through the night is injurious to some plants." In no 
case did it prove profitable. 

Experiments with the light inclosed in a white globe and running all 
night were different in their results. The effect was much less 
marked. Lettuce was decidedly better in the light house; radishes were 
thrifty but did not produce as much as in the dark house. A third 
series of experiments with the naked light running a part of the night 
only were also made. Radishes, peas, lettuce, and many flowers were 
experimented upon. The lettuce was greatly benefited by the light. 
"Three weeks after transplanting (Feb. 5)," we are told, "both 
varieties in the lighthouse were fully 50 per cent, in advance of 
those in the dark house in size, and the color and other characters of 
the plants were fully as good. The plants had received at this time 
7OV2 hours of electric light. Just a month later the first heads were 
sold from the light house, but it was six weeks later when the first 
heads were sold from the dark house. In other words, the electric 
light plants were two weeks ahead of the others. This gain had been 
purchased by I6P/4 hours of electric light, worth at current prices of 
street lighting about $7." 

This experiment was repeated with the same results. In the second 
experiment the plants receiving eighty-four hours of electric light, 
costing $3.50, were ready for market ten days before the plants in the 
dark house. The influence of the light upon color of flowers was 
variable. With tulips the colors of the lighted plants were deeper and 
richer than the others, but they faded after four or five days. 
Verbenas were injured in every case, being of shorter growth and 
losing their flowers sooner than those in the dark house. "Scarlet, 
dark red, blue and pink flowers within three feet of the light soon 
turned to a grayish white." Chinese primulas seven feet from the light 
were unaffected, but those four feet away were changed. Lilac colors 
were bleached to pure white when the light struck them fairly. An 
elaborate series of tables of the effect of the light is given in the 
paper. The author believes it possible that the electric light may be 
used some day to pecuniary advantage in floricultural establishments. 



These experiments naturally open up many questions. Those which will 
be of most importance to the practical man will be such as relate to 
the benefits to be derived from the use of the electric light. That 
electricity has a great effect upon vegetation can no longer be 
denied. What remains now is to ascertain how to use the force with the 
most economy and to the best advantage. If by its use early vegetables 
will be made earlier, bright flowers be made brighter, it will be a 
question of only a short time before it will come into general use. To 
the student of plant physiology there are also many questions of 
interest, but into these it is not the intention to enter. Prof. 
Bailey's general conclusions are, in part, as follows: "There are a 
few points which are clear: the electric light promotes assimilation, 
it often hastens growth and maturity, it is capable of producing 
natural flavors and colors in fruits, it often intensifies colors of 
flowers and sometimes increases the production of flowers. The 
experiments show that periods of darkness are not necessary to the 
growth and development of plants. There is every reason, therefore, to 
suppose that the electric light can be profitably used in the growing 
of plants. It is only necessary to overcome the difficulties, the 
chief of which are the injurious influences upon plants near the 
light, the too rapid hastening to maturity in some species, and in 
short the whole series of practical adjustments of conditions to 
individual circumstances. Thus far, to be sure, we have learned more 
of the injurious effects than of the beneficial ones, but this only 
means that we are acquiring definite facts concerning the whole 
influence of electric light upon vegetation; and in some cases, 
notably in our lettuce tests, the light has already been found to be a 
useful adjunct to forcing establishments.... It is highly probable 
that there are certain times in the life of the plant when the 
electric light will prove to be particularly helpful. Many experiments 
show that injury follows its use at that critical time when the 
planetlet is losing its support from the seed and is beginning to 
shift for itself, and other experiments show that good results follow 
from its later use.... On the whole, I am inclined toward Siemens' 
view that there is a future for electro-horticulture." 
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In our last number we mentioned in the "Latest News" the sinking of the 
_Merrimac_ at the entrance of the harbor of Santiago; since then a 
number of accounts have come, which we are sure you will be interested 
to hear. The brave fellows who were with Lieutenant Hobson were Daniel 
Montague, George Charette, Osborn Diegnan, George F. Phillips, Francis 
Kelly, J. C. Murphy, and Randolph Clausen. 

Before submitting his plans to Admiral Sampson, Lieutenant Hobson had 
worked them out to the smallest detail. Shortly before starting he told 
his plans to one of his companions. He said: "I am quite sure that we 
can reach to within three or four hundred yards past Estrella battery 
behind Morro Castle. I do not think that they can sink me before I can 
get there. When I reach this, the narrowest part of the channel, I shall 
swing the vessel around, stop the engines, open the sea valves, touch 
off the torpedoes, and leave the vessel lying across the channel, which 
is not as broad as the Merrimac is long. There are to be ten torpedoes 
below the water-line placed against the bulkheads and connected with 
each other by a wire under the ship. These torpedoes connect with the 
bridge, and they should do their work very quickly. I shall have four of 
the men on the deck with me, and in the engine-room two others. We will 
all be in our underclothing, with our revolvers and ammunition, in 
water-tight cases, strapped to our waists. Near the anchor forward I 
shall have one of the men placed, with an axe, and around his waist a 
light line which will be attached to the bridge where I stand. The 
minute that I order the engines stopped I shall jerk this cord; this 
will be a signal to him to cut the lashing and let go the forward 
anchor. He will then jump overboard and swim to the boat at the stern. 
The men in the engine-room, after stopping the engines, will open the 
sea connections, and then join the rest and throw themselves overboard. 
I shall fire the torpedoes the last thing, and this will insure the 
rapid sinking of the vessel." When Hobson was asked if he expected to 
escape alive, he said: "Well, I suppose the batteries on shore will make 
it pretty hot for us; but they will not be able to see very clearly, and 
I think we have a fair chance of getting away. We certainly shall not 
allow ourselves to be taken prisoners without fighting for it." All 
Wednesday night the crew were at work on the _Merrimac_ to get her 
stripped for her final resting-place. Early Thursday morning a start was 
made, but the vessel was ordered back, as the delays in getting her 
ready had made it impossible to take advantage of the darkness. Very 
early Friday morning the second start was made, and this time she 
succeeded in getting well in shore before the first glimmer of 
daylight; but soon the crews on the ships, who were anxiously waiting, 
saw the flash of the first gun on shore, and then a brisk firing began 
from both batteries and fort, which was kept up for some time. Of the 
_Merrimac_, nothing more was seen until broad daylight, when the top of 



her mast was discovered protruding from the water in just the position 
that Hobson had planned to place her. 

Admiral Cervera sent a boat out with the news that the men had been 
captured, and to make arrangements for their exchange. Lieutenant 
Hobson's exploit has received universal praise from all parts of the 
world; he will unquestionably be promoted and receive special 
distinction from the Government. 

One of the young officers on the _New York_, Cadet Powell, also 
displayed great bravery. He was detailed to command the _New York's_ 
steam launch, which accompanied the _Merrimac_ to pick up Hobson and his 
men if they succeeded in escaping from the harbor; he was the last man 
to see them. Speaking of the start, he said: "Hobson was as cool as a 
cucumber; when I shook hands with him, he said: 'Powell, watch the 
boat's crew when we pull out of the harbor. We will be cracks, rowing 
thirty strokes to the minute.' We followed about three-quarters of a 
mile astern of the _Merrimac_. When about two hundred yards from the 
harbor the first gun was fired from the eastern bluff; we were then 
about a half mile from shore. The firing increased very rapidly, and we 
lost sight of the _Merrimac_ in the smoke which the wind carried off 
shore. The western battery finally was used and began firing. They shot 
wildly, and we did not see where the shots struck. We then ran in 
closer to the shore. Then we heard the explosion of the torpedoes on the 
_Merrimac_. Until daylight we waited, just outside the breakers, about 
half a mile from Morro Castle, keeping a sharp lookout for a boat or 
swimmers. Hobson had arranged to meet us off that point; but thinking 
that some might have drifted out, we crossed in front of Morro. About 
five o'clock we crossed the harbor again, and in passing saw one spar of 
the _Merrimac_ sticking out of the water; we hugged the shore just 
outside the breakers; the batteries saw us and opened fire; it was then 
broad daylight; and finding nothing, we finally made for the _New York_; 
the men behaved splendidly." Great admiration is expressed at the Navy 
Department in Washington at the coolness and pluck shown by Cadet 
Powell; he is likely to profit by his great courage. Young Powell is one 
of the cadets from the Naval Academy whom Lieutenant Hobson secured 
permission to take with him; they were in the class which Hobson 
instructed, and he wished them to accompany him in order that they might 
have practical experience in the effect of explosives on ships. At 
Annapolis young Powell was considered one of the brightest cadets; he 
graduated at the head of his class. 

Spanish accounts of the blowing up of the _Merrimac_ are exceedingly 
amusing. The official announcement is made that an American vessel, 
trying to enter the harbor of Santiago, "was sunk by the batteries"; the 
affair is described as a brilliant Spanish victory; it is also added 
that Admiral Cervera personally saved an American officer from drowning, 
as his ship was in close proximity to the cruiser during the engagement. 
The official report goes on to say that the mines guarding the harbor 
were exploded simultaneously with the opening of the fire from the 



ships, forts, and batteries; congratulations were sent to Admiral 
Cervera. 

[Footnote: Authority for pronunciation of proper names: Century 
Dictionary] 



Each day is taken advantage of by the Spaniards at Havana to add to 
their defences. Earthworks are being rapidly thrown up in the 
neighborhood of the city; a signal service has been established to 
enable them to guard the coast at all the points, and they feel 
confident that a successful invasion cannot take place in that part of 
the island, as it is so well guarded with modern rapid-fire guns in the 
batteries, and quite a large force is concentrated there for the defence 
of the city. 

Litde, if any, news comes from the blockading squadron off the north 
coast of Cuba; there are, from time to time, reports of engagements and 
the landing of troops; but official news has not yet been given out, 
and for this we must wait until the Government deems it advisable to 
publish it. Several regiments have been embarked at Mobile, and by this 
time are supposed to be off the coast of Cuba; they started in high 
spirits, and there was a great deal of enthusiasm on the part of the 
people who saw them start. They have probably gone by way of Tampa, and 
been joined there by the other transports. 

A great quantity of ammunition and supplies will be sent with the 
troops, so that they may not suffer from lack of material to make the 
invasion successful. 

One of our New York papers publishes a letter, written by a young girl 
in Havana to a friend in New York; it gives an excellent idea as to the 
true state of affairs in Cuba. Among other things, she says: 

"Our fisherman brought in some papers from New York, and what a lot of 
lies they contain! My father and all the other officials say that we 
have food here for five months— flour, codfish, beans, and 
groceries—all brought down from New York, and salted meat from 
Montevideo. . . . 

"Pa says that if you Americans had attacked Havana when you declared war 
it would have surrendered in five hours, but that it is now fortified so 
that it is strong as Gibraltar. You know, they built a great big 
railroad upon sticks, in front of the forts, and took cars of sand and 
dumped them down, so that they have a mound in front of all the forts 
about thirty feet wide and ten feet high. I went over the fortifications 
yesterday, and I saw fifteen of those immense 12-inch guns. They say 
they can shoot twelve miles. We have got 50,000 troops here in Havana, 
and 60,000 in the provinces, and some 40,000 volunteers. These are all 



veterans, and all the generals say that it would take an army of 200,000 
to beat us. The coast is all supplied with telephone and telegraph 
wires, so that any time your boats attempt to land we can have a big 
force there in a couple of hours to drive them off. Part of Cervera's 
fleet is in Santiago. There is so much mystery about this! Whether the 
admiral is there or not, no one seems to know. The rest of the fleet, 
some fifteen vessels, is somewhere down in the Antilles, and 
Captain-General Blanco says they are going to attack your coast in about 
three weeks. 

"The _Alfonso XII._ has been turned into a hospital ship, and all her 
guns have been taken out of her. You know she is the boat that was 
anchored opposite the _Maine_ and had in her the pneumatic torpedoes. 
They say a man named Arjona had something to do with the blowing up of 
the _Maine_, but I guess it was Weyler's orders. . . . 

"The whole city is divided up into sections on what they call the 
'Humanity Committee's plan.' They find out who are in sympathy with the 
Cubans or with the United States; and in case Havana is bombarded all 
these people are going to be thrown into Cabanas or shot. The people are 
such fools they think nothing is known about what they are doing." 



We told you in a recent number about the unsuccessful result of the 
attempt to land an expedition in Cuba; this result was largely due, no 
doubt, to the fact that the Spaniards were advised in advance, through 
Spanish spies in this country, of the intended departure of the 
expedition. On May 31st, the steamer _Florida_ returned to Key West, 
after having successfully landed an important expedition on the island. 
This time they succeeded in taking their departure without it being 
known to any one. The expedition, consisting of about four hundred men, 
with a pack-train and a large quantity of arms and ammunition, sailed 
for Guantanamo on the night of May 21st. The expedition was under 
command of Colonel Lacret, with whom was Captain J. A. Dorst, of the 
United States army. The men were equipped with canvas uniforms furnished 
by the Government, and had rations sufficient for fifteen days after 
landing; the pack-train consisted of seventy-five mules and twenty-five 
horses; the expedition landed on the coast of Cuba, Thursday morning, 
May 26th. The _Florida_, escorted by the gunboat _Osceola_, drew up 
close to the shore, and first landed scouts to ascertain if all was 
clear; these scouts were met by a band of 1,500 insurgents, under 
Captains Vereira and Rojas. There was absolutely no interruption to the 
unloading of the _Florida_, as no sign of a Spaniard was seen. This is 
the largest expedition which has ever been landed in Cuba in aid of the 
insurgents. 



There is a very interesting account of the origin of the Red Cross 



Society in _The Churchman_. About forty years ago, M. Henry Dimont, a 
native of Switzerland, having witnessed the unnecessary suffering of the 
wounded, from lack of care, at the batde of Solferino, was so much 
impressed that he published a book, pointing out the necessity of 
forming a corporation of nurses to work in the cause of humanity in time 
of war, regardless of nationality of the injured, and who should be 
permitted to aid the wounded on the battle-field, under the protection 
of a flag which should be recognized as neutral. 

So much interest was taken in the idea that the outcome was a convention 
held at Geneva in 1 864, which was attended by representatives from 
sixteen of the great nations of the world, who signed an agreement that 
they would protect members of the association when caring for the 
wounded on the field of battle. The society adopted for its colors the 
Swiss cross, as a compliment to its birthplace; they, however, reversed 
the colors, and the flag is therefore a red cross on a white field, and 
is the only military hospital flag of civilized warfare; it protects 
persons from molestation who work under the emblem performing services 
in aid of the wounded. Great care is used in granting permission to 
persons to wear this emblem; and in order that it shall not be taken 
advantage of to spy in the enemies' camp, private marks are added to 
prevent imitation. The headquarters of the International Committee is at 
Geneva; the president of the society is M. Gustav Moynier. 

In 1882, Miss Clara Barton was delegated by the President of the United 
States to represent this country at the Congress of the Red Cross 
Committee, and was made a member of the International Board of Managers 
when the United States signed the international treaty. 

It was decided that the work of the Red Cross Society should not be 
confined to times of war, but that in case of disasters and calamities, 
which were always to be apprehended, the organization was to provide 
aid. During the past seventeen years the American Red Cross Society has 
served in fifteen disasters and famines, and Russians, Armenians, and 
Cubans have received aid from this society. 



THEODORE ROOSEVELT, INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1905 

My fellow-citizens, no people on earth have more cause to be thankful 
than ours, and this is said reverently, in no spirit of boastfulness in 
our own strength, but with gratitude to the Giver of Good who has 
blessed us with the conditions which have enabled us to achieve so large 
a measure of well-being and of happiness. To us as a people it has been 
granted to lay the foundations of our national life in a new continent. 
We are the heirs of the ages, and yet we have had to pay few of the 
penalties which in old countries are exacted by the dead hand of a 
bygone civilization. We have not been obliged to fight for our existence 
against any alien race; and yet our life has called for the vigor and 
effort without which the manlier and hardier virtues wither away. Under 
such conditions it would be our own fault if we failed; and the success 
which we have had in the past, the success which we confidently believe 
the future will bring, should cause in us no feeling of vainglory, but 
rather a deep and abiding realization of all which life has offered us; 
a full acknowledgment of the responsibility which is ours; and a fixed 
determination to show that under a free government a mighty people can 
thrive best, alike as regards the things of the body and the things of 
the soul. 

Much has been given us, and much will rightfully be expected from us. We 
have duties to others and duties to ourselves; and we can shirk neither. 
We have become a great nation, forced by the fact of its greatness into 
relations with the other nations of the earth, and we must behave as 
beseems a people with such responsibilities. Toward all other nations, 
large and small, our attitude must be one of cordial and sincere 
friendship. We must show not only in our words, but in our deeds, that 
we are earnestly desirous of securing their good will by acting toward 
them in a spirit of just and generous recognition of all their rights. 
But justice and generosity in a nation, as in an individual, count most 
when shown not by the weak but by the strong. While ever careful to 
refrain from wrongdoing others, we must be no less insistent that we are 
not wronged ourselves. We wish peace, but we wish the peace of justice, 
the peace of righteousness. We wish it because we think it is right and 
not because we are afraid. No weak nation that acts manfully and justly 
should ever have cause to fear us, and no strong power should ever be 
able to single us out as a subject for insolent aggression. 

Our relations with the other powers of the world are important; but 
still more important are our relations among ourselves. Such growth in 
wealth, in population, and in power as this nation has seen during the 
century and a quarter of its national life is inevitably accompanied by 
a like growth in the problems which are ever before every nation that 
rises to greatness. Power invariably means both responsibility and 
danger. Our forefathers faced certain perils which we have outgrown. We 
now face other perils, the very existence of which it was impossible 



that they should foresee. Modern life is both complex and intense, and 
the tremendous changes wrought by the extraordinary industrial 
development of the last half century are felt in every fiber of our 
social and political being. Never before have men tried so vast and 
formidable an experiment as that of administering the affairs of a 
continent under the forms of a Democratic republic. The conditions which 
have told for our marvelous material well-being, which have developed 
to a very high degree our energy, self-reliance, and individual 
initiative, have also brought the care and anxiety inseparable from the 
accumulation of great wealth in industrial centers. Upon the success of 
our experiment much depends, not only as regards our own welfare, but as 
regards the welfare of mankind. If we fail, the cause of free 
self-government throughout the world will rock to its foundations, and 
therefore our responsibility is heavy, to ourselves, to the world as it 
is to-day, and to the generations yet unborn. There is no good reason 
why we should fear the future, but there is every reason why we should 
face it seriously, neither hiding from ourselves the gravity of the 
problems before us nor fearing to approach these problems with the 
unbending, unflinching purpose to solve them aright. 

Yet, after all, though the problems are new, though the tasks set before 
us differ from the tasks set before our fathers who founded and 
preserved this Republic, the spirit in which these tasks must be 
undertaken and these problems faced, if our duty is to be well done, 
remains essentially unchanged. We know that self-government is 
difficult. We know that no people needs such high traits of character as 
that people which seeks to govern its affairs aright through the freely 
expressed will of the freemen who compose it. But we have faith that we 
shall not prove false to the memories of the men of the mighty past. 
They did their work, they left us the splendid heritage we now enjoy. We 
in our turn have an assured confidence that we shall be able to leave 
this heritage unwasted and enlarged to our children and our children's 
children. To do so we must show, not merely in great crises, but in the 
everyday affairs of life, the qualities of practical intelligence, of 
courage, of hardihood, and endurance, and above all the power of 
devotion to a lofty ideal, which made great the men who founded this 
Republic in the days of Washington, which made great the men who 
preserved this Republic in the days of Abraham Lincoln. 



WOODROW WILSON, FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

TUESDAY, MARCH 4, 1913 

There has been a change of government. It began two years ago, when the 
House of Representatives became Democratic by a decisive majority. It 
has now been completed. The Senate about to assemble will also be 
Democratic. The offices of President and Vice-President have been put 
into the hands of Democrats. What does the change mean? That is the 
question that is uppermost in our minds to-day. That is the question I 
am going to try to answer, in order, if I may, to interpret the 
occasion. 

It means much more than the mere success of a party. The success of a 
party means litde except when the Nation is using that party for a 
large and definite purpose. No one can mistake the purpose for which the 
Nation now seeks to use the Democratic Party. It seeks to use it to 
interpret a change in its own plans and point of view. Some old things 
with which we had grown familiar, and which had begun to creep into the 
very habit of our thought and of our lives, have altered their aspect as 
we have latterly looked critically upon them, with fresh, awakened eyes; 
have dropped their disguises and shown themselves alien and sinister. 
Some new things, as we look frankly upon them, willing to comprehend 
their real character, have come to assume the aspect of things long 
believed in and familiar, stuff of our own convictions. We have been 
refreshed by a new insight into our own life. 

We see that in many things that life is very great. It is incomparably 

great in its material aspects, in its body of wealth, in the diversity 

and sweep of its energy, in the industries which have been conceived and 

built up by the genius of individual men and the limitless enterprise of 

groups of men. It is great, also, very great, in its moral force. 

Nowhere else in the world have noble men and women exhibited in more 

striking forms the beauty and the energy of sympathy and helpfulness and 

counsel in their efforts to rectify wrong, alleviate suffering, and set 

the weak in the way of strength and hope. We have built up, moreover, a 

great system of government, which has stood through a long age as in 

many respects a model for those who seek to set liberty upon foundations 

that will endure against fortuitous change, against storm and accident. 

Our life contains every great thing, and contains it in rich abundance. 

But the evil has come with the good, and much fine gold has been 
corroded. With riches has come inexcusable waste. We have squandered a 
great part of what we might have used, and have not stopped to conserve 
the exceeding bounty of nature, without which our genius for enterprise 
would have been worthless and impotent, scorning to be careful, 
shamefully prodigal as well as admirably efficient. We have been proud 
of our industrial achievements, but we have not hitherto stopped 
thoughtfully enough to count the human cost, the cost of lives snuffed 
out, of energies overtaxed and broken, the fearful physical and 



spiritual cost to the men and women and children upon whom the dead 
weight and burden of it all has fallen pitilessly the years through. The 
groans and agony of it all had not yet reached our ears, the solemn, 
moving undertone of our life, coming up out of the mines and factories, 
and out of every home where the struggle had its intimate and familiar 
seat. With the great Government went many deep secret things which we 
too long delayed to look into and scrutinize with candid, fearless eyes. 
The great Government we loved has too often been made use of for private 
and selfish purposes, and those who used it had forgotten the people. 

At last a vision has been vouchsafed us of our life as a whole. We see 
the bad with the good, the debased and decadent with the sound and 
vital. With this vision we approach new affairs. Our duty is to cleanse, 
to reconsider, to restore, to correct the evil without impairing the 
good, to purify and humanize every process of our common life without 
weakening or sentimentalizing it. There has been something crude and 
heartless and unfeeling in our haste to succeed and be great. Our 
thought has been "Let every man look out for himself, let every 
generation look out for itself," while we reared giant machinery which 
made it impossible that any but those who stood at the levers of control 
should have a chance to look out for themselves. We had not forgotten 
our morals. We remembered well enough that we had set up a policy which 
was meant to serve the humblest as well as the most powerful, with an 
eye single to the standards of justice and fair play, and remembered it 
with pride. But we were very heedless and in a hurry to be great. 

We have come now to the sober second thought. The scales of heedlessness 
have fallen from our eyes. We have made up our minds to square every 
process of our national life again with the standards we so proudly set 
up at the beginning and have always carried at our hearts. Our work is a 
work of restoration. 

We have itemized with some degree of particularity the things that ought 
to be altered and here are some of the chief items: A tariff which cuts 
us off from our proper part in the commerce of the world, violates the 
just principles of taxation, and makes the Government a facile 
instrument in the hand of private interests; a banking and currency 
system based upon the necessity of the Government to sell its bonds 
fifty years ago and perfectly adapted to concentrating cash and 
restricting credits; an industrial system which, take it on all its 
sides, financial as well as administrative, holds capital in leading 
strings, restricts the liberties and limits the opportunities of labor, 
and exploits without renewing or conserving the natural resources of the 
country; a body of agricultural activities never yet given the 
efficiency of great business undertakings or served as it should be 
through the instrumentality of science taken directly to the farm, or 
afforded the facilities of credit best suited to its practical needs; 
watercourses undeveloped, waste places unreclaimed, forests untended, 
fast disappearing without plan or prospect of renewal, unregarded waste 
heaps at every mine. We have studied as perhaps no other nation has the 



most effective means of production, but we have not studied cost or 
economy as we should either as organizers of industry, as statesmen, or 
as individuals. 

Nor have we studied and perfected the means by which government may be 
put at the service of humanity, in safeguarding the health of the 
Nation, the health of its men and its women and its children, as well as 
their rights in the struggle for existence. This is no sentimental duty. 
The firm basis of government is justice, not pity. These are matters of 
justice. There can be no equality or opportunity, the first essential of 
justice in the body politic, if men and women and children be not 
shielded in their lives, their very vitality, from the consequences of 
great industrial and social processes which they can not alter, control, 
or singly cope with. Society must see to it that it does not itself 
crush or weaken or damage its own constituent parts. The first duty of 
law is to keep sound the society it serves. Sanitary laws, pure food 
laws, and laws determining conditions of labor which individuals are 
powerless to determine for themselves are intimate parts of the very 
business of justice and legal efficiency. 

These are some of the things we ought to do, and not leave the others 
undone, the old-fashioned, never-to-be-neglected, fundamental 
safeguarding of property and of individual right. This is the high 
enterprise of the new day: To lift everything that concerns our life as 
a Nation to the light that shines from the hearthfire of every man's 
conscience and vision of the right. It is inconceivable that we should 
do this as partisans; it is inconceivable we should do it in ignorance 
of the facts as they are or in blind haste. We shall restore, not 
destroy. We shall deal with our economic system as it is and as it may 
be modified, not as it might be if we had a clean sheet of paper to 
write upon; and step by step we shall make it what it should be, in the 
spirit of those who question their own wisdom and seek counsel and 
knowledge, not shallow self-satisfaction or the excitement of excursions 
whither they can not tell. Justice, and only justice, shall always be 
our motto. 

And yet it will be no cool process of mere science. The Nation has been 
deeply stirred, stirred by a solemn passion, stirred by the knowledge of 
wrong, of ideals lost, of government too often debauched and made an 
instrument of evil. The feelings with which we face this new age of 
right and opportunity sweep across our heartstrings like some air out of 
God's own presence, where justice and mercy are reconciled and the judge 
and the brother are one. We know our task to be no mere task of politics 
but a task which shall search us through and through, whether we be able 
to understand our time and the need of our people, whether we be indeed 
their spokesmen and interpreters, whether we have the pure heart to 
comprehend and the rectified will to choose our high course of action. 

This is not a day of triumph; it is a day of dedication. Here muster, 
not the forces of party, but the forces of humanity. Men's hearts wait 



upon us; men's lives hang in the balance; men's hopes call upon us to 
say what we will do. Who shall live up to the great trust? Who dares 
fail to try? I summon all honest men, all patriotic, all forward-looking 
men, to my side. God helping me, I will not fail them, if they will but 
counsel and sustain me! 



PRESIDENT WILSON'S REPLY. 

Addressed to the Royal Belgian Commission in the White House, 
Washington, Sept. 16. 1914 

Permit me to say with what sincere pleasure I receive you as 
representatives of the King of the Belgians, a people for whom the 
people of the United States feel so strong a friendship and admiration, 
a King for whom they entertain so sincere a respect, and express my hope 
that we may have many opportunities of earning and deserving their 
regard. 

You are not mistaken in believing that the people of this country love 
justice, seek the true paths of progress, and have a passionate regard 
for the rights of humanity. 

It is a matter of profound pride to me that I am permitted for a time to 
represent such a people and to be their spokesman, and I am proud that 
your King should have turned to me in time of distress as to one who 
would wish on behalf of the people he represents to consider the claims 
to the impartial sympathy of mankind of a nation which deems itself 
wronged. 

I thank you for the document you have put in my hands containing the 
result of an investigation made by a judicial committee appointed by the 
Belgian Government to look into the matter of which you have come to 
speak. It shall have my utmost attentive perusal and my most thoughtful 
consideration. 

You will, I am sure, not expect me to say more. Presently, I pray God 
very soon, this war will be over. The day of accounting will then come, 
when, I take it for granted, the nations of Europe will assemble to 
determine a settlement. Where wrongs have been committed their 
consequences and the relative responsibility involved will be assessed. 

The nations of the world have, fortunately, by agreement made a plan for 
such a reckoning and settlement. What such a plan cannot compass, the 
opinion of mankind, the final arbiter in such matters, will supply. It 
would be unwise, it would be premature for a single Government, however 
fortunately separated from the present struggle, it would be 
inconsistent with the neutral position of any nation, which, like this, 
has no part in the contest, to form or express a final judgment. 

I need not assure you that this conclusion, in which I instinctively 
feel that you will yourselves concur, is spoken frankly because in warm 
friendship, and as the best means of perfect understanding between us, 
an understanding based upon mutual respect, admiration, and cordiality. 

You are most welcome and we are greatly honored that you should have 
chosen us as the friends before whom you could lay any matter of vital 
consequence to yourselves, in the confidence that your cause would be 



understood and met in the same spirit in which it was conceived and 
intended. 
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WHY THE FEDERAL AMENDMENT? 

By Carrie Chapman Catt 

Woman Suffrage is coming—no intelligent person in the United States 
or in the world will deny that fact. The most an intelligent opponent 
expects to accomplish is to postpone its establishment as long as 
possible. When it will come and how it will come are still open 
questions. Woman Suffrage by Federal Amendment is supported by seven 
main reasons. These main reasons are evaded or avoided; they are not 
answered. 



1. KEEPING PACE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES DEMANDS IT. 



Suffrage for men and suffrage for women in other lands, with few and 
minor exceptions, has been granted by parliamentary act and not by 
referenda. By such enactment the women of Australia were granted full 
suffrage in Federal elections by the Federal Parliament (1902), and 
each State or Province granted full suffrage in all other elections by 
act of their Provincial Parliaments. [A] By such enactment the Isle 
of Man, New Zealand, Finland, Norway, Iceland and Denmark gave equal 
suffrage in all elections to women. [A] By such process the Parliaments 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta gave full provincial suffrage 
to their women in 1916. British Columbia referred the question to the 
voters in 1916, but the Provincial Parliament had already extended 
all suffrage rights except the parliamentary vote, and both political 
parties lent their aid in the referendum which consequently gave a 
majority in every precinct on the home vote and a majority of the 
soldier vote was returned from Europe later. By parliamentary act all 
other Canadian Provinces, the Provinces of South Africa, the 
countries of Sweden [A] and Great Britain have extended far more voting 
privileges than any woman citizen of the United States east of the 
Missouri River (except those of Illinois) has received. To the women 



of Belise (British Honduras), the cities of Rangoon (Burmah), Bombay 

(India), the Province of Baroda (India), the Province of Voralberg 

(Austria), and Laibach (Austria) the same statement applies. In 

Bohemia, Russia and various Provinces of Austria and Germany, 

the principle of representation is recognized by the grant to 

property-holding women of a vote by proxy. The suffragists of France 

reported just before the war broke out that the French Parliament was 

pledged to extend universal municipal suffrage to women. Men and women 

of high repute say the full suffrage is certain to be extended by 

the British Parliament to the women of England, Scotland, Ireland and 

Wales soon after the close of the war and already these women have all 

suffrage rights except the vote for Parliamentary members. These facts 

are strange since it was the United States which first established 

general suffrage for men upon the two principles that "taxation 

without representation is tyranny" and that governments to be just 

should "derive their consent from the governed." The unanswerable 

logic of these two principles is responsible for the extension of 

suffrage to men and women the world over. In the United States, 

however, women are still taxed without "representation" and still 

live under a government to which they have given no "consent." IT IS 

OBVIOUSLY UNFAIR TO SUBJECT WOMEN OF THIS COUNTRY-WHICH BOASTS THAT 

IT IS THE LEADER IN THE MOVEMENT TOWARD UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE-TO A 

LONGER, HARDER, MORE DIFFICULT PROCESS THAN HAS BEEN IMPOSED BY OTHER 

NATIONS UPON MEN OR WOMEN. American constitutions of the nation and 

the states have closed the door to the simple processes by which men 

and women of other countries have been enfranchised. An amendment to 

our Federal Constitution is the nearest approach to them. To deny the 

benefits of this method to the women of this country is to put upon 

them a PENALTY FOR BEING AMERICANS. 

[Footnote A: See Appendix A for dates and conditions.] 



2. EQUAL RIGHTS DEMANDS IT. 

Men of this country have been enfranchised by various extensions of 

the voting privilege but IN NO SINGLE INSTANCE were they compelled to 

appeal to an electorate containing groups of recently naturalized 

and even unnaturalized foreigners, Indians, Negroes, large numbers of 

illiterates, ne'er-do-wells, and drunken loafers. The Jews, denied the 

vote in all our colonies, and the Catholics, denied the vote in 

most of them, received their franchise through the revolutionary 

constitutions which removed all religious qualifications for the vote 

in a manner consistent with the self-respect of all. The property 

qualifications for the vote which were established in every colony and 

continued in the early state constitutions were usually removed by a 

referendum but the question obviously went to an electorate limited to 

property-holders only. The largest number of voters to which such an 

amendment was referred was that of New York. Had every man voted who 

was qualified to do so, the electorate would not have exceeded 200,000 



and probably not more than 150,000. [A] 

[Footnote A: Suffrage in the Colonies. New York Chapter. McKinley.] 

The next extensions of the vote to men were made to certain tribes 
of Indians by act of Congress; and to the Negro by amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. 

At least three-fourths of the present electors secured their votes 
through direct naturalization or that of their forefathers. Congress 
determines conditions of citizenship and state constitutions fix 
qualifications of voters. In no instance has the foreign immigrant 
been forced to plead with a vast electorate for his vote. The suffrage 
has been "thrust upon him" without effort or even request on his 
part. National and State constitutions not only close to women the 
comparatively easy processes by which the vote was extended to men and 
women of other countries but also those processes by which the vote 
was secured to men of our own land. The simplest method now possible 
is by amendment of the Federal Constitution. To deny the privilege of 
that method to women is a discrimination against them so unjust and 
insufferable that no fair-minded man North or South, East or West, can 
logically share in the denial. 

3. RELIEF FROM UNJUST CONSTITUTIONAL OBSTRUCTIONS DEMANDS IT. 

The constitutions of many states have provided for amendments by such 
difficult processes that they either have never been amended or have 
not been amended when the subject is in the least controversial. Their 
provisions not infrequently are utilized by opponents of a cause to 
delay action for years. A present case illustrates. Newspapers in 
Kentucky which have opposed woman suffrage, and still do so, have 
started a campaign (December, 1916) to submit a woman suffrage 
amendment to voters with the announced intention of securing its 
defeat at the polls in order to remove it from politics for five years 
as the same question cannot be again submitted for that length of 
time. 

There are state constitutions so impossible of amendment that women 
of those states can only secure enfranchisement through Federal action 
and fair play demands the submission of a Federal constitutional 
amendment. (See Chapter II.) 

4. PROTECTION FROM INADEQUATE ELECTION LAWS DEMANDS IT. 

The election laws of all states make inadequate provision for 
safeguarding the vote on constitutional amendments. Since election 
laws do not protect suffrage referenda, suffragists justly demand the 
method prescribed by our national constitution to appeal their case 



from male voters at large to the higher court of Congress and the 
Legislatures. (See Chapters III and IV.) 



5. EQUAL STATUS OF MEN AND WOMEN VOTERS DEMANDS IT. 

Until the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment the National 
Constitution did not discriminate against women but in Section 2 of 
that amendment provision was made whereby a penalty may be directed 
against any state which denies the right to vote to its _male 
inhabitants_ possessed of the necessary qualifications as prescribed 
by nation and state. If the entire 48 states should severally 
enfranchise women their political status would still be inferior to 
that of men, since no provision for national protection in their right 
to vote would exist. 



The women of eleven states are said to vote on equal terms with men. 
As a matter of fact they do not, since they not only lose their vote 
whenever they change their residence to any one of the 37 other states 
(except Illinois, where they lose only a portion of their privileges), 
but they enjoy no national protection in their right to vote. Women 
justly demand "Equal Rights for All and Special Privileges for None." 
Amendment to the National Constitution alone can give them an equal 
status. Equality of rights can never be secured through state by state 
enfranchisement. 



6. NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF QUESTION DEMANDS IT. 

Woman suffrage in every other country is a National question. With 
eleven American states and nearly half the territory of the civilized 
world already won; with the statement of the press still unchallenged 
that women voters were "the balance of power" which decided the last 
presidential election, the movement has reached a position of national 
significance in the United States. Any policy which seeks to shift 
responsibility or to procrastinate action, is, to use the mildest 
phraseology, unworthy of the Congress in whose charge the making of 
American political history reposes. 



7. TREATMENT OF QUESTION DEMANDS INTELLIGENCE. 

The handicaps of a popular vote upon a question of human liberty 
which must be described in technical language will be clear to all 
who think. It is probable that at least a fourth of the voters in West 
Virginia, one of the recent suffrage campaign states, could not define 
the following words intelligently: constitution, amendment, franchise, 
suffrage, majority, plurality. It is probable they would succeed 
even less well at an attempt to give an account of the Declaration 



of Independence, the Revolution, Taxation without Representation, the 
will of the majority, popular government. Such men might make a fairly 
intelligent choice of men for local offices because their minds are 
trained to deal with persons and concrete things. They could decide 
between Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hughes with some discrimination, but would 
have slight if any knowledge of the platforms upon which either stood. 
A referendum in many of our states, means to defer woman suffrage 
until the most ignorant, most narrow-minded, most un-American, are 
ready for it. The removal of the question to the higher court of the 
Congress and the Legislatures of the several states means that it will 
be established when the intelligent, Americanized, progressive people 
of the country are ready for it. 
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